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TRANSLATONS PREFACE. 



Though the Translater feels that the name of 
Augustin Thierry, already so well known in this 
country, especially by his " Histoire de la Conquête 
de l'Angleterre," affords the best hope of drawing 
attention to the work which he has ventured to 
présent in an English dress, yet he wishes to state 
briefly some few characteristics which particularly 
mark it, and which may excite an interest in the 
mind of the gênerai reader, as well as of the strident 
of French history. 

They are as folio wa: — The very vivid sketches 
which the accurate and experienced author has given 
of the principal persons and events which are con- 
nected with those most interesting passages of French 
history, which form the subject of his work. 

The manner in which, while purposely omitting 
facts which are already generally known, he has 
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drawn attention to those which are but slightly no- 
ticed by other historians. 

The insight which he gives into that growth of 
opinion and national progress which, like a strong 
under-current, was in reality silently determining the 
course of events, not only in France, but in civUized 
Europe, during the Middie Ages, and the period im- 
mediately subséquent to them. 

And, lastly, the bold and earnest love of truth and 
laborious investigation of documentary évidence which 
hâve made history what it ought to be — a record of 
facts, rather than a mère expression of superficiel 
opinions and préjudices — and which honourably dis- 
tinguish the school of writers to which M. Thierry 
so eminently belongs, and to which a daily increasing 
value is justly attached. 

The Translater begs to add, that he has thought 
it most conducive to accuracy to retain for the moet 
part the names of offices and technical ternis in the 
original language, where either there is no exact équi- 
valait in English, or where the apparent équivalent 
might mislead from a différent signification having 
been attached to it ; but, in almost every instance 
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of the kind, the reader will find them explained in 
the oontext or in the notes. 

He has also left a fcw of the notes in old French 
nntranslated, as the substance of them is generally 
embodied in the test, and their value seemed in great 
measure to dépend on a certain qnaintness of language 
which could not be preserred in the translation. 
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PBEFACE. 



The work which forma the principal part of this 
volume is the summary of ail my labours relative to 
France. It has been composed as an introduction to 
the collection of unpublished records of the history of 
the Tiers Etat, one of the publications of historical 
documents ordered under the last reign. It is a sur- 
vey of our national history, taken in those years in 
which the author, carrying his observations back to 
the distance of seven centuries, and thence bringing 
it down to the state of things around him, remarked 
a regular succession of civil and politicalprogress; and 
recognised, at each end of the road which he had tra- 
velled over, the same nation and the aame monarchy, 
connected one with the other, modified under the 
same rircumstances, and exhibiting their last change 
consecrated by a new compact of union. Considered 
from this point of view, the history of France appeared 
beautiful in unity and simplicity. I hâve vividly felt 
the grandeur of such a spectacle, and under its im- 
pression, I hâve conceived the design of bringing to- 
gether continuously into one narrative the facts which 
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mark through successive âges the graduai develop- 
ment of the Tiers Etat, its obscure sources, and the 
part which it bore in a slow but always progressive 
influence upon the social life of the countiy . 

In order that the nature of this work may be per- 
fectly understood, I must fix the true sensé of the 
worda Tiers Etat in the mind of the reader. The 
space which séparâtes the présent time from the 
old régime, and the préjudices which were spread by 
Systems tending to divide the population of the na- 
tion, which is to-day one and the same, into classes 
mutually opposed to one another, hâve obscured in 
the minds of many persons the historical idea of that 
which constituted in former times the third order in 
the States-General of the kingdom. There is a disposi- 
tion to suppose that this third order then answered to 
what is now called the bourgeoisie ; that it was a supe- 
rior class among those which were out of the pale of, 
and, in différent degrees, beneath the nobility and the 
clergy. This opinion, which, besides its falseness, has 
the evil of making an antagonism appear to hâve its 
foundation in history, though it is in reality but an 
invention of yesterday, and one that is destructive 
of ail public security, is in contradiction to ail the 
ancient proofe, to the authentic acts of the mo- 
narchy, and to the spirit of the great movement of 
reform in 1789. In the sixteenth century some 
foreign ambassadors, describing the political consti- 
tution of France, said, " What are called the States 
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of the kiligdom consist of three orders of persons, who 
are, first the clergy, next the nobility, then ail the 
rest of the population. The Tiers Etat, which ha* 
no particular naine, may be called by a gênerai one, 
the state of the people."* The order of Louis XVI. 
for the convocation of the last States-General desig- 
nated, as having a right to be présent at the électoral 
assemblies of the Tiers Etat, " ail the inhabitants of the 
cities, boroughs, and rural districts, French by birth 
or naturalization, of the âge of twenty-five years, having 
a fixed résidence or entered on the list of taxes."t 
Lastly, at the same epoch, the author of a celebrated 
pamphlet, reckoning the number and maintaining 
the unity of the plebeian order, threw out, as an ut- 
terance of the opinion which was almost universal, 
thèse three questions and answers, "What is the 
Tiers Etat f — Everything. What has it been hitherto 

* Questi che si chiamano li stati del rogno sono di tre ordini 
di persone, cioè del clero, délia nobiltà, e del restante di quelle 
persone che, per voce commune, si pùo chiamare popolo. 
(Relations des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens sur les Affaires de 
France, published by M. Tommaseo, t. ii., p. 496.) Le condi- 
zicmi e qualità délie persone sono tre, d'onde ha origine il 
numéro delli tre stati del regno. L'uno è quello del clero, 
e l'altro dei nobili; il terzo non ha nome partioolare, ma, 
perche è oomposto di diverse qualità e professioni di persone, 
ai pùo chiamare, con un nome générale, lo stato del popolo. 
(Ibid, t i, p. 482.) 

t Order of the king for th.e convocation of the States-General, 
bearing date the 24tb January, 1789. Histoire Parlementaire 
de la Révolution Française, by M. Bûchez, t i, p. 210. 
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in the political order ? — Nothing. What does it re- 
quire? — To be something."* 

In this respect the order of pensons, which was the 
instrument of the révolution of 1789, and the history 
of which I endeavour to trace by ascending to its 
sources, is nothing else than the whole nation with 
the exception of the nobility and clergy. This défini- 
tion marks at once the extent and the exact limits of 
my subject, it shows what I ought to touch upon 
and what to omit. The history of the Tiers Etat com- 
mences by its indispensable préliminaires long pre- 
vious to the epoch when the name of Tiers Etat ap- 
peared in the history of the country; its starting- 
point is the subversion produced in Gaul by the fall of 
the Roman government, and the German conquest. 
It is there that history must first look for the fore- 
f athers or the représentatives of that mass of persons 
of various conditions and professions, which was de- 
signated, in the language of society in the feudal times, 
by the common name of la roture. From the sixth 
to the twelfth century, it follows the destiny of this 

* Altogether there are not two hundred thousand privileged 
persons of the two first ordera; compare this number with 
that of twenty-five or twenty-six millions of soûls, and deoide 
the question. (Sieyès, Qu'est^e que le Tiers Etat t p. 104.) 
When they wish to sow division, they take care to make a dis- 
tinction between the rarious classes of the Tiers, in order to 
excite and to raise up one against the other. They stir up the 
inhabitante of the oities against those of the country ; they 
strive to set the poor against the rich. (Ibid, p. 96, note.) 
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mus, declining in one part, and progressing in 
another, nnder the gênerai transformations of society ; 
next, it finds a wider fieid, a place which is pecnliar 
to it, in the grand period of the revival of the firee 
municipalities and the reconstitution of the royal 
power. Thence it continues its course, now become 
simple and regular, through the period of the 
monarchy of the States, and that of the absolute 
monarchy, up to the States-General of 1789. It has 
its termination at the meeting of the three orders in 
one single and equal assembly, when the division 
which separated the majority of the nobility and the 
minority of the clergy from the Tiers Etat ceases, 
when the illustrions and unfortunate Bailly, président 
of that first congress of the national sovereignty, was 
able to say, "The family is complète;" an affecting 
expression, which seemed to augur well for our new 
destinies, but which was too soon disappointed.* 

Such is the outline which I proposed to myself to 
fiD up in the composition of this work. One circum- 
stance, which especially struck me, is, that during 

• 27th June, 1789. Bailly had stated at the sitting of the 
2oth of June, " We said, in reoeiving the representatiyes of 
the clergy, that there was still something to be desired— that 
brothers were wanting to this augnst assembly. Tes, gentle- 
men, what we want will be giyen to us ; ail our brothers will 
corne hère." At that of the 27th he said, " We had already 
got the order of the clergy-— we haye got to-day the whole 
order of the nobility; this day will be illustrious in our 
annals: it renders the family complète." 
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the space of six centuries, from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth, the history of the Tiers Etat and that of 
the royal power are indissolubly bound together in 
auch a manner that, in the eyes of him who really 
understands them, one is, to use the expression, the 
counterpart of the other. From the accession of 
Louis le Gros to the death of Louis XIV., each 
décisive epoch in the progress. of the différent classes 
of the roture in liberty, prosperity, enlightenment, 
and social importance, corresponds, in the séries of 
the reigns, to the name of some great king or of some 
great minister. The eighteenth century alone shows 
an exception to this law of our national development ; 
it introduced distrust, and prepared a fatal divorce 
between the Tiers Etat and the Crown. At the point 
at which a last step, the guarantee and crowning 
point of ail the others, would naturally hâve corn- 
pleted civil, and founded political liberty by the 
establishment of a new constitution, the neoessary 
agreement was wanting in the conditions of a Govern- 
ment at once free and monarchicaL The work of 
the Constituent Assembly of 179 1, badly put together, 
crumbled to pièces almost immediately, and the 
monarchy was destroyed. 

Twenty-two years elapsed, during which an admir- 
able compensation succeeded to enormous calamities, 
and it seemed then that every tie was broken between 
new France and the royalty of former days. But 
the resuit of the Constitutional Governments of 1814 
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and of 1830 was to join anew the chain of time and 
ideas, to résume under fresh forms the attempt of 
1789 — the alliance of the national tradition and of 
the principles of liberty. It was at this point of view, 
presented to me by the very course of the events 
themselves, that I took my position, fhring my at- 
tention on that which seemed to be the path traced 
out towards the future, and believing that I had 
before my eyes the providential termination of the 
labour of the centuries which had elapsed since the 
twdfih. 

Entirely devoted to my task, which I was slowly 
pursuing as far as my abilities enabled me, I dis- 
passionately approached the much controverted pe- 
riod of the eighteenth century, when the catas- 
trophe of February, 1848, burst suddenly upon us. 
I hâve felt the resuit of it in two ways, both as a 
citizen and also as an historîan. By this new révolu- 
tion, full of the same spirit and the same threatening 
appearances as the worst fîmes of the first, the history 
of France appeared to be thrown into as much dis- 
order as France herself . I suspended my work from 
a feeling of despondency easy to be understood ; and 
the history, which I had carried down to the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV., stops at that point. I 
had before me the alternative of delaying the publi- 
cation of my work till it had reached its termina- 
tion, or of forthwith publishing that portion of it, 
by far the largest, to which I had given five years 1 
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labour;* the shortness of life, its chances more mi- 
certain for me than for any other, and some flatter- 
ing invitations, hâve decided me upon taking this last 
coune. 

There is, besides, another reason for stopping at 
this time ; it answers to a point of division which is 
clearly marked in onr social history. It is hère that 
the great historical period terminâtes, during which we 
see the Tiers Etat and royalty marching in harmony, 
progressing with a common development, and mu- 
tually strengthening themselvee. A second period 
opens, in which that harmony of six centuries dis- 
appears, in which the Tiers Etat and royalty are 
separated, begin to fed distrust of one another, and 
march in opposite directions : royalty protecting with 
its assistance what remains of aristocratie privilèges ; 
the bourgeoisie becoming, in contradiction to itB tra- 
ditions, hostile to the royal power. Of thèse two 
séries of facts, so unequal as to their duration, and 
so différent in character, I hère présent the first, the 
one which stretches itself across the space of many 
centuries, as a furrow traced by the instinct and the 
manners of France. 

In order to anticipate objections which might be 

* A first édition intended for a limited number of readers 
appeared in 1850, annexed to the first volume of the Recueil 
des Monument* inédits de THistoir* du Tien Etat, The 
présent édition diffère from that one by some corrections and 
additions. 
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made against me, I inform the reader that I hâve not 
intended to trace the sketch of a gênerai history of 
French society, but properly and exclusively that of 
a spécial history of the Tiers Etat. As the nobility 
and clergy may be, and indeed hâve already been, 
the objecta of similar labours, I scarcdy make 
mention of the part which thèse two first orders 
hâve played in society, I only speak of them when 
their action is mixed with that of the third, whe- 
ther in antagonism or in co-operation with it. The 
influence of ecclesiastical institutions upon the pro- 
gress of civil society, prior to the period of an 
active royalty, and to that of the States- General, 
is an important fact which I might hâve enlarged 
upon; I hâve, however, confined myself in this 
respect within the narrowest limita, in order that I 
might keep myself disengaged for the later période, 
and préserve intact the character of this work, which 
is the history of an order of persons purely secular. 

With regard to the nobles, Iamno less aware that 
they had their part of moral action upon French 
society. Chivalry was theirs, with ail that there is 
of military valour, glory, and honour around that 
name. They knewhowto die — it was their boast; and 
in this consisted their legitimate pride. Moreover, 
they manifested a sentiment of affection for the king- 
dom of France, for their native land through ail its 
length and breadth, in times when the patriotism of 
the bourgeoisie had not yet raised itself above the 
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municipal spirit. Douce France is a fevourite ex- 
pression of the poetry of chivahy in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries;* and it was not till the two 
following centuries, during the great struggle with 
the English, that the signs of a love of their com- 
mun country were exhibited by ail the classes of Uie 
nation. If I hâve not mentioned this and other 
circnmstances of the saine kind, it is not because I do 
not appreciate them, bnt because they were beyond my 
subject; I beg that I may not be chargea with a 
wilful suppression of that which I was obliged to 
omit by the strictness of my plan. 

This strictness, useful in every literary composi- 
tion, was enforced upon me in this instance in a more 
authoritative manner by the very nature and novelty 
of my subject. The facts which I had to collect and 
to bring to light do not belong to the prominent part 

* De plusurs choses à remembrer li prist .... 
De dulce France, des humes de sun lign. 

(La Chanson de Roland, 
edit. of M. Génin, chant iii.,vers 041.) 

Oi n'en perdrat France dulce sun los. 

(Ibid, chant ii., vers 550. See, also, 
chant iii., vers 548, chant iv., vers 265 and 276.) 

D est en douce France un boin roi Loeys. 

(Aiol et Mirabel [MS. de la Biblioth. impér., 
fonds Lavallière, No. 80], fo. 96, vers 17.) 

Et puis en douce France à Karlemaine iras. 
(Garin de Monglane [Lbid, No. 78], fo. 1, v e , vers 24.) 
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of the history of France, but rather to the most 
obscure, and, if I may be allowed the expression, the 
inmoBt partB of it. I attempted to write a history 
which, strictly speaking, was without definite shape 
and connexion. My taak was to supply the want, by 
disengaging it by a process of abstraction from ail that 
did not properly belong to it, and it was necessary to 
give the movement and the interest of a narrative to 
a succession of rapid views and gênerai facts. Such is 
the end which I proposed to myself to reach ; hâve I 
succeeded in it ? I hâve at least made the attempt ; 
I hope that my efforts will be favourably received. 

The first of the two fragments which accompany 
the Essay upon the history of the Tiers Etat touches 
cm one of the most important points of this history ; 
it is a picture of the origin and vicissitudes of the 
ancient municipal constitutions of the cities of France, 
described according to their région and their province. 
This picture has not only its utility for the history of 
the law and government in the Middle Ages ; it offers, 
besides, a more gênerai interest. It is in some degree 
the inventory of our old expériences in the matter of 
political liberty, expériences partial, it is true, but re- 
newed unintermittingly during many centuries over 
every part of the land. 

The second fragment is a study upon the establish- 
ment of the communal constitution of Amiens, in 
which the original texts hâve been examined and com- 
mented upon in the greatest détail. This monography 
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is only intended for those who find pleasure in the 
most minute particulars in historical researches. If I 
am asked what kind of interest it can hâve for other 
readers, I should say that they may observe in it the 
minutely-treated history of a conatitutional charter of 
the twelfth century, of a written constitution after the 
manner of our own, which had not, like thèse, the 
pretension of being the work of deep reasoning, but 
which lasted five hundred years. Such facts, however 
small may hâve been their scène of action, are worthy 
of attention and reflection firom persons of our,own 
times. Our ancestors of the Middle Ages, as we are 
bound to acknowledge, had something which is 
wanting in us at the présent day — that quality of the 
politician and citizen which consista in perceiving 
distinctly what is required, and in cherishing patient 
and persevering aspirations. 

Paru, February 15, 1858. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXTINCTION OF AN CI E NT SLAVE H Y — FU8ION OF BACEGH-BI8K 
OF THE B0UB0E0I3IE OF THS MIDDLE AGE8. 

Summary : Historical Part fllled by the Tiers Etat—Ongiii of 
French Civilization — Gallo-Roman and Barbarian States of 
Society— Cities and Rural Districts; Décline of the ©ne, 
Progress in the other — Réduction of ancient Slavery to 
Serfdom on the Soil — End of the Distinction of Races — 
Reaction of the Urban Classes against the Seigneurial 
Goremment-— Forms of a free Municipality — Rise of the 
Bourgeoisie— Influence of the Cities upon the Rural Districts. 

There no longer exista a Tiers Etat in France: 
both name and thing disappeared in the reconstruc- 
tion of onr social sjrstem in 1789 ; but this, the latest 
in date and least in power of the three ancient orders 
of the nation, has played a part of which the im- 
portance, long concealéd from the most searching 
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scrutiny, is clearly peroeived at the présent day.* Its 
history, which hereafter can and ought to be written, 
is neither more nor less in reality than the history of 
the development and progress of our civil society, since 
the chaos of manners, laws, and conditions, which 
followed the fall of the Roman empire, up to the 
System of order, unity, and liberty of our own 
times. 

Between thèse two extrême points may be traced* 
through snccessive âges the long and laborious career 
by which the inferior and oppressed classes of society — 
in its various forms of Gallo-Roman, Gallo-Frankish, 
and French of the Middle Ages — raised themselves 
step by step till they reached the full enjoyment of 
civil and political rights; a vast movement, which 
has saccessively effaced firom the soil on which we 
live ail the hard and unjust inequalities of master and 
slave, conqueror and conquered, lord and serf— to 
exhibit at length in their stead an united people, a 
law the same to ail, a free and sovereign nation. 

Such is the grand spectacle which our history pré- 
sents at the point to which Providence has condncted 

* I do not mean to say that civil society in France may not 
hâve received some élément of progress from tbe two other 
orders. I merely mean that the séries of its improvements is 
marked above ail by the successive changes which took place 
in the condition of the différent classes of those, who, from the 
fourteenth century to 1789, together bore the collective name 
of the Tien Etat. 
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it, and at which we who live in thenineteenth century 
find noble subjects for reflection and study. Of ail 
the problems of history, the various causes and aspects 
of that remarkable change form the one which affecta 
us most closely. It has been for the last twenty-five 
years the object of considérable research; and the 
collection which I hâve commenced is intended to 
prépare the way for its solution;* but its great 
estent requires a séries of efforts too long for the 
life of one man. Being the first of those who may 
apply their hands to this work, I hâve seen but a 
small portion of the innumerable documents which 
it is my task to collect. It would be rash on my part 
to attempt to foretell the degree of importance which 
the whole of them may assume in the estimation of 
the learned hereafter ; and I shall not do so. I shall 
confine myself to offer certain provisional sketches to 
mark, as my peculiar studies and the présent state of 
knowledge enable me, the most distinct epochs and 
the most prominent points of view of that which will 
one day form the complète history of the formation, 
progress, and social influence of the Tiers Etat. 

It is firom the last form which was given to the 
civil and political institutions of the empire, and 
of which Constantine was the author, that ail that is 

• Ls Recueil des Monuments inédite de l 'Histoire du Tiers 
Etat, forming part of the Collection de Documents inédits sur 
V Histoire de France, published under the direction of the 
Minuter of Public Instruction. See below Appendix I. 
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Roman in our ideas, our manners, and our législation 
is derived : to this may be traoed the first germa of 
our modem civilization. That era of décline and 
min for the society of the ancient world was the 
cradle of the great part of the social principles or 
éléments, which, maintaining their existence nnder the 
dominion of the German conquerors, and combining 
themselves with their national traditions and customs, 
created the society of the Middle Ages, and from 
thence were transmitted to us. We there behold 
the sanction of Christianity joining itself to the sanc- 
tion of the law to give a new vigour to the idea of the 
impérial power — the type of the régal power of sub- 
aequent times ;* slavery attacked in its principles, and 
secretly undermined or transformed by Christianity; 
lastly, the municipal form of goverament, oppressive 
though it became, impregnated with a sort of demo- 
cracy by the popular élection of the protector and the 
bishop. When the sway of the Barbarians overspread 
Gaul, when the political order of the Western empire 
crumbled to pièces, three things still maintained 
their position : the institutions of Christianity, the 

* Àocording to the Roman law, the sovereignty of tbe Em- 
perors was derived from the people by a perpétuai délégation ; 
acoording to Christianity, it proceeded from God. It is this 
last principle which, since the reign of Constantine, has made 
the hereditary succession to the empire obtain. See the 
Mémoire of my brother, Amédée Thierry, on the Administration 
omtrale dans Vempirs Romain. Revue de Législation et de 
Jurisprudence ; Septembre, 1848. 
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Roman law in the form of custom, and the municipal 
administration. Christianity imposed its influence 
on the new rulers ; the law of custom preserved the 
manners and usages of civil life among the native 
inhabitante ; and the muniripality, as the guardian of 
thoee usages, threw a shield round them by lending, 
as a guarantee of their continuance, the strength 
of its own organization. 

After the conclusion of the great struggles which 
took place in the fourth and fifth centuries, whether 
between the German conquerors and the last forces 
of the empire, or between the nations which had oc- 
cupied différent portions of Gaul, until the Franks 
remained sole masters of the country, two races, two 
populations, which had nothing in common but religion, 
appear forcibly brought together, and, as it were, face 
to face with each other, in one political community. 
The Gallo-Roman population présents under the same 
law very différent and very unequal conditions; the 
barbarian population comprises, together with its own 
peculiar classifications of ranks and conditions, distinct 
laws and nationalities. In the first we find citizens 
absolutely free, coloni, or husbandmen belonging to 
the lands of a proprietor, and domestic slaves deprived 
of ail civil rights \ in the second, we see the Frankish 
race divided into two tribes, each having its own 
peculiar law;* the Burgundians, the Goths, and the 

* The law of the Salie Franks or Salio law, and the law 
of the Ripuarian Franks or Ripuarian law. 
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rest of the Teutonic races, who became subjected, 
either of their own accord or by force, to the Frankish 
empire, governed by other and entirely différent 
laws; but among them ail, as well as among the 
Franks, we find at least three social conditions — two 
degrees of liberty, and slavery. Among thèse inoon- 
graous states of existence, the criminal law of the 
dominant race established, by means of the scale of 
damages for crime or personal injury, a kind of hier- 
archy — the starting-point of that movement towards 
an assimilation and graduai transformation, which, 
after the lapse of four centuries, from the fifth to the 
tenth, gave rise to the society of the feudal tknes. 
The first rank in the civil order belonged to the man 
of Frankish origin, and to the Barbarian who lived 
under the law of the Franks; in the second rank was 
placed the Barbarian, who lived under the law of his 
own country ; next came the native freeman and pro- 
prietor, the Roman possessor, and, in the same degree, 
the Lidus or German colonus ; after them, the Roman 
tributary — t. e., the native colonus; and, last of ail, 
the slave, without distinction of origin.* 

* Si quia ingenuus hominem Franoum aut Barbarum 
occident, qui lege salicâvivit; viit. m. den. t qui faciunt sol. 
ce. culpabilis judioetur. (Leg. Salie. f tit. xliii., sec. i., apud 
Script, ter. galUc. et francic., t. iv., p. 220.)— Si quis ingenuus 
hominem ingenuum Ripuarium interfecerit, co. sol. culp. jud. 
(Leg. Ripuar., tit. vii.; Ibid, p. 287.)— Si quis Ripuarius ad- 
venam Francum interfecerit, ce. sol. culp. jud. — Si quis Ripu- 
arius advenam Alamannum seu Fresionem vel Bajuvarium aut 
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Thèse Tarions classes, separated on the one hand 
by distance of rank, on the other by différence of 
laws, manners, and langnage, were far from being 
equally distributed between the cities and the rural 
districts. Ail that was elevated in the Gallo- Roman 
population, of whatever character it might be, was 
fonnd in the cities, where its noble, rich, and indus- 
trial families dwelt, surrounded by their domestic 
slaves; and, among the people of that race, the only 
constant résidents in the country were the half-servile 
cohrU and the agricultural slaves. On the contrary, 
the superior class of the German population established 
itself in the country, where each family, independent 
and proprietary, was maintained on its own domain 
by the labour of the Lidi whom it had brought 
thither, or of the old race of coloni who belonged to 

Saxonem interfecerit, clx. sol. oulp. jud. (Ibid, tit. xxxyL, 
sec. i., ii., et iy., p. 241.)— -Si Romanus homo possessor, id est 
qui ras in pagoubi commanet proprias possidet, oecisus fuerit, 
la qui eum occidisse convincitur, iy., m. den., qui faciunt sol. 
g., culp. jud. (Leg. Salie., t. xliii., sec. vii. ; Ibid, p. 220) — Si 
quis Ripuarius advenam Romanum interfecerit, o. sol. mul- 
tetur. (Leg Bipuar., tit xxxvi., sec. iii. ; Ibid, p. 241.)— 
Si vero Romanus vel Lidus .... oecisus fuerit .... (Leg. 
8àlic., tit xliii., sec. iv.; Ibid, p. 220.) — Qui Lidum 
occident c. sol. componat .... (CaroU Magni Capittd., anni 
Dcccxin.; Ibid., t. t., p. 688.) — Si quis Romanum tributarium 
occident, mdoco. den., qui faciunt sol. xlv., culp. jud. (Leg. 
8aUc. t tit xliii., sec. yiii.; Ibid, t iv., p. 220.) — Si quis 
senrum alienum occident, aut vendiderit Tel ingenuum 
dimiserit, moccc. den., qui faciunt sol. xxxt., culp. jud. 
(Ibid., tit xi., sec. iii., p. 200.) 
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the soil. The only Germant who resided in the 
cities were a small number of officers in the service 
of the Crown, and of individuals without family and 
patrimony, who, in spite of their original habit», 
sought a livelihood by following some employaient. 

The social superiority of the dominant race rooted 
itself firmly in the localities inhabited by them, and 
passed, as has been already remarked, from the cities 
to the rural districts.* By degrees, also, it came to 
pass that the latter drew off firom the former the 
upper portion of their population, who, in order to 
raise themselves still higher, and to mix with the 
conquerors, imitated, as far as they were able, 
their mode of life. This high native class, with 
the exception of that part of it which followed the 
ecclesiastical profession, was in some measure lost to 
ail purposes of civilization; it tended more and more 
towards the habits of barbarism, idleness, and tur- 
bulence, the abuse of power, the hatred of ail dis- 
cipline and restraint. Advancement in art and 
wealth was no longer possible in the cities of Gaul ; 
ail that could be done was to collect and préserve 
what remained of them. The labour of this préserva- 
tion, the pledge of a future civilization, was from this 
moment the common task of the clergy, and the mid- 
dle and inferior classes of the municipal inhabitants. 

* Histoire de la Civilisation en France, by M. Guizot, 
third edit., t. iv., p. 224. 
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While Barbarism was thus occupying or usurping 
ail the vantage points of the social state, and civil 
life in the intermediate classes was arrested in its 
progrees, and sinking gradually to the lowest condition, 
even to that of personal servitude, an ameliorating 
movement, already commenced before the fall of the 
empire, still continued, and declared itself more and 
more loudly. The dogma of a common brotherhood 
in the eyes of God, and of one sole rédemption for ail 
mankind, preached by the Church to the faithful of 
every race, touehed the heart and awakened the mind 
in favour of the slave, and, in conséquence, enfran- 
ehisements became more fréquent, or a treatment 
more humane was adopted on the part of the masters, 
whether Gauls or Germons by origin. The latter, 
moreover, had imported from their country, where 
the mode of life was simple and withont luxury, 
usages favonrable to a modified slavery. The rich 
barbarian was waited upon by free persons — by the 
ehildren of his relatives, his clients, and his friends ; 
the tendeney of his national manners, différent from 
that of the Roman, induced him to send the slave 
out of his house, and to establish him as a labourer or 
artisan on some portion of land to which he then 
became permanently attached, and the destination of 
which he followed, whether it were inherited or sold.* 

* See the report of M. Michelet on the compétition for the 
prize of history, having as its subject this question : Causes qui 
ont amené F Abolition de lEêdavage. (Mémoires de l'Académie 
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The imitation of German manners by the Gallo-Roman 
nobles made them also transfer many of their do- 
mestic slaves firom the city to the country, and from 
the service of the family to the labour of the field. 
Thus domiciled (casés), as the acts of the eighth 
and ninth centuries express themselves,* their con- 
dition became analogous, though still always inferior, 
to that of the German Lidus on the one hand, on the 
other, to that of the Roman colonus. 

Domestic slavery made the man a chattel, a mère 
pièce of moveable property. The slave, settled on a 
spot of land, from that time entered into the category 
of real property. At the same time that this last 
class, which properly bore the name of serfe, was 
increased at the expense of the first, the classes of 
the cohni and Lidi would naturally multiply simul- 
taneously, by the very casualties of min and adverse 
circumBtances which, at a period of incessant commo- 
tions, injured the condition of the freemen. Moreover, 
thèse two classes, which were separated not only by 
légal distinctions, but also by a différence of origin, 
were tending towards a mutual approximation, and 
a graduai blending together of their essential cha- 
racteristics. This, together with the approximation 

des Sciences morales et politiques, t. iii., p. 655.)— See also 
the Dissertations annexed by M. Pardessus to bis Recueil des 
Textes de la Loi Salique, dissertations iv. and vii. 

* See the new édition of the Glossary of Du Gange, by 
M. Henschel, t ii., p. 214, on the word " Casati." 
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which had taken place between the Gauls and the 
Germans in the high ranks of society, was the first 
step towards the fusion of races, which was destined, 
after five centuries, to produce a new nation. 

In the very heart of the Barbarian society, the 
class of small proprietors, which had originally formed 
its strength and glory, decreased, and finally became 
extinct by sinking into vassalage, or a state of still 
more ignoble dependence, which partook more or less 
of the character of actual servitude. By an opposite 
movement, the slaves domiciled on some portion of 
an estate, and incorporated with it as a fixture, raised 
themselves by means of this fixity of position, and of 
an indulgence which after a time grew into a right, 
to a condition nearly approaching the position of the 
Udus and the colonus, who were themselves become 
almost identical under différent names. At this 
point the fireeman depressed towards servitude met 
the slave who had reached a sort of half liberty. 
Thus, through the whole estent of Gaul, was 
formed a vast body of agricultural labourera and 
rural artisans, whose lot, though never uniform, was 
farought more and more to a level of equality ; and 
the créative wants of society produced a new sphère 
of industry in the country, while the cities remained 
stationary, or sank more and more into decay. This 
graduai and imperceptible révolution was connected 
in its onward march with those extensive clearances 
et the vast forest and waste lands which had passed 
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from the impérial treasury into the possession of the 
Frankish kings, and of which a large part had been 
made over by those kings as property to the Church, 
and in bénéficiai tennre to their adhérents. 

The Church initiated the reviyal of this move- 
ment of life and progrès»; the depository of the 
noblest remains of ancient civilisation she did not 
think it beneath her to collect, together with sci- 
ence and the intellectual arts, the traditional know- 
ledge of mechanical and agricnltnral processes. An 
abbey was not merely a place of prayer and médi- 
tation, it was also an asylum opened against the 
encroachments of barbarism under every form. This 
retreat of learning and knowledge fostered beneath 
its shelter workshops of every kind, and its depen- 
dencies formed what we call at the présent day a 
modcl farm; in it might be seen examples of in* 
dustry and activity for the labourer, the workman, the 
proprietor. It was, to ail appearance, the school 
where information was obtained by those of the 
dominant race, who were prompted by a knowledge 
of their own interest to make upon their own do- 
mains efforts in cultivation and colonization — two 
things in which the first at that time implied the 
necessity of the second.* 

• See the paper of M. Mignet on this question, Com- 
ment V ancienne Germanie est entrée dans la Société civilisée de 
V Europe occidentale. Mémoires de l'Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques, t iîL, p. 673. 
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On every large estate where improvement flourished, 
the cabins of those employed, Lidi, coloni or slaves, 
grouped as necessity or convenience suggested, were 
mnltiplied and peopled more numerously, till they 
assumed the form of a hamlet. When thèse hamlets 
were situated in a iavourable position, by a water- 
course or a jnnction of roads, they oontinued to in- 
crease till they became villages, where ail the trades 
necessary for the common purposes of life were carried 
on under the saine protection. The building of a 
church soon raised the village to the rank of a parish ; 
and, as a conséquence, the new parish took its place 
among the rwrilcirconscriptions.* Its inhabitants,both 
serfs and demi-serfs,being attached to the same domain, 
fonnd themselves bound to one another by neighbour- 
hood aad community of interests ; thence sprung, alto- 
gether spontaneously, under the sanction of the inten- 
dant, joined to that of the priest, rude outlines of a mu- 
nicipal organisation, in which the church became the 
depository of the acts which, in accordance with the 
Roman law, were inscribed on the registers of the city. 
It is in this way that beyond the towns, the cities, and 
the boroughs, where the remains of the old social con- 
dition lingered in an increasing state of dégradation, 
éléments of future improvement were formed by the 
value given to large districts of uncultivated land, by 

* See three dissertations of M. le Comte Beugnot on the 
Municipalités rurales en France. Bévue Française, Août, 
Septembre, et Octobre, 1838. 
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the multiplication of colonies of labourera and artisans, 
and by the graduai modification of the ancient state of 
slavery into bondage on the soil. 

This modification, already considerably advanced in 
the ninth century, was completed in the course of the 
tenth. At that period, the last class of the Gallo- 
Frankish society disappeared — viz., that of persons 
held as chattels, bought, exchanged, transferred firom 
one place to another, like any other kind of moveable 
goods. The slave now belonged to the soil rather than 
to the person; his service, hitherto arbitrary, was chang- 
ed into customary dues and regulated employaient; 
he had a settled abode, and, in conséquence, a right 
of possession in the soil on which he was dépendent.* 
This is the earliest form in which we distinctly trace the 
first impress of the modem world upon the civil state. 
The word*«/henceforward took its definite meaning; 
it became the generic name of a mixed condition of 
servitude and freedom, in which we find blended 
together the states of the colonus and Lidua — two 
names which occur less and less frequently in the 
tenth century, till they entirely disappear. This 
century, the point to which ail the social efforts of the 
four preceding ones which had elapsed since the 
Frankish conquest had been tending, saw the intestine 
struggle between the Roman and Oerman manners 

* See the paper of MM. Wallon and Yanoskè* 8urle$ Causée 
qui ont amené V Abolition de V Esclavage — a work approved in 
1880 by the Aoademy of Moral and Political Soiences. 
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brought to a conclusion by an important révolution. 
The latter definitively prevailed, and from their 
trinmph arose the feudal System ; that is to say, a new 
form of the state, a new constitution of property and 
domestic life, a parcelling out of the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction, ail the public powers transformed into 
demesnial privilèges, the idea of nobility devoted to 
the profession of arms, and that of ignobility to in- 
dustry and labour. 

By a remarkable coïncidence, the complète establish- 
ment of this System is the epoch when the distinction of 
races terminâtes in Erankish Gaul — when ail the légal 
conséquences of diversity of origin between Barbarians 
and Romans, conquerors and subjects, disappear. The 
law ceases to be personal, and becomes local; the Ger- 
man codes and the Roman code itself are replaced by 
custom; it is the territory and not the descent which 
âistinguishes the inhabitant of the Galliç soil ; finally, 
instead of national distinctions, one mixed population 
appears, to which the historian is able henceforward to 
give the name of French. This new form of society, 
the of&pring of the preceding one, detached itself 
forcibly from it by its form and spirit; its character 
was a tendency to endless subdivision in its political 
relations, and to simplification in its social relations. 
On the one side, the seigniories, states formed in the 
bosom of the State, were multiplied ; on the other, 
there was an attempt, unintermitting and in some 
sort systematic, to reduce ail the ranks to two 
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classes : the first, free, idle, altogether military, having 
the right of government, administration, and justice 
over their fiefe, whether large or small ; the second, 
bound to obédience and labour, subject with more or 
less rigour, short of slavery, to the restraints of depend- 
ence on an individual.* If human affaira always 
reached the point marked out for them by logical infer- 
ence, every trace of civil life would hâve become extinet 
by the invasion of a System which had for its type de- 
mesnial servitude. But that System, originated in the 
rural districts under the influence of German customs, 
encountered in the cities, where the tradition of the 
Koman customs still obscurely lingered, a degree of 
insuperable répugnance, and a power which at a later 
period by its own reaction burst out into révolutions, 
The long social crisis, which was terminated by the 
introduction of feudality, changed, in ail the affairs 
of civil and political government, precarious enjoyment 
into permanent possession ; revenues of an estate into 
property; delegated power into personal prérogative; 

* Lex humana duas indicit conditiones : 
Nobilis et servus simili non lege tenentur. 

***** 
Hi bellatores, tutores ecclesiarum, 
Defendunt vulgi majores atque minores, 
Gunotos et sese parili sic more tuentur. 
Altéra servorum diviaio conditionum, 
Hoc genus afflictum nil possidet absque labore. . . . 
(Adalberonis oarmen ad JRob&rtum regem % 
apud Script rer. gall. et francic, t. x., p. 69.) 
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life interest into hereditary right. It was the case 
with dignities and offices, as well as with possessions 
of every kind; and the raie which applied to the 
tenure of the noble held good at the same time with 
that of the serf. According to the original and very 
judiciotis remark of an able critic of the ancient 
documents of our history, "The serf maintained 
against his master the same struggle that was main- 
tained by the vassal against his seigneur, and by the 
seigneurs against the king."* However great might 
be the différence of position and power there was 
among those various parties, one and the same attempt 
followed by similar success. 

In the eighth century, the serfs of the soil could be 
dispersed arbitrarily over the domain, transferred from 
one portion of land to another, united in the same 
domicile {case), or separated from one another, at the 
convenience of the master, withont regard to the ties of 
relationship, if it existed between them. Two cen- 
turies later we find them ail domiciled by families ; 
their cabin, and the ground contiguous to it, had 
become an inheritance. That inheritance, burdened 
with a quit-rent and the duty of service, could be 

• M. Guérard, Prolegomena to the Cartulary of the Ahbey 
of Saint-Père de Chartres. Collection des Gartulaires de France, 
t i., p. xli. See the great work of the same author on La Con- 
dition des Personnes et des Terres, depuis Us Invasions des Bar- 
bares jusqu'à V Institution des Communes — a work placed at the 
commencement of the édition of the Polyptique of Irminon, 
Abbé of Saint-Germain-des-Prés. 
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neither bequeathed nor sold; and the family of the 
serf was restricted by law to marry only in families of 
the saine condition who were attached to the same 
domain. The rights of mainmorte and of formariage 
were reserved to the lord as a guarantee to counter- 
balance the right of property permitted to the serf. 
Détestable as they appear to us, they had not only 
their légal ground, but also their usefulness in favour 
of future progrès». It was under their influence 
that the isolation of the servile condition ceased in 
the rural districts, replaced by the spirit of domestic 
life and association; and that, under the shadow of 
the baronial castle, agricultural bodies were formed 
which were destined to be the base of great civil com- 
munities. 

In reading with attention the charters and other 
documents of history, we are able to trace from the 
commencement of the ninth century to the end of the 
tenth the successive résulta of the prescriptive right in 
the soil in the hands of those who cultivated it; we 
observe the right of the serf springing up on his plot 
of ground, then extending itself and becoming more 
determined in each succeeding génération. To this 
change, which gradually améliorâtes the condition of 
the labourera and rural artisans, is added at the same 
period the accélération of the tendency which for 
three centuries had been changing the face of the 
country districts by the formation of new villages, the 
enlargement of old ones, and the building of parochial 
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churches — the centres of new circonscriptions at once 
political and ecclesiastical. External, and entirely casual 
tircnmstances contributed to this progress : the dévas- 
tations of the Nôrmans, and the fear which they in- 
spired, cansed the inhabited parts of the large domains 
to be inclosed with walls of defence. On the one 
hand, castles were multiplied, on the other, the 
number of fortified towns was increased. 

The labonring and dépendent population crowded 
into thèse places of safety, whose inhabitants then 
passed from that which is properly called rural life to 
the commencement, as yet more or less unpolished, of 
the urban life. The purely demesnial system was 
changed by the mixture of certain éléments having 
the character of public institutions. For the purposes 
of police, and judgment of petty offences, the villagers 
themselyes served as assistants and assessors to the 
intendant; and this officer, who was taken firom 
among them and was one of their own class, became 
a kind of municipal magistrate. In this way the first 
éléments of social life in thèse small infant sodeties 
sprung firom the right of property, joined to the spirit 
of association ; the instinct of prosperity, always alive, 
soon led them to advance further. From the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, the inhabitants 
of the towns and boroughs — the villains, as they were 
then called — were no longer satisfied with their con- 
dition as dépendent proprietors, they aspired to some- 
thing more ; a new want — that of ridding themselves 
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of burdensome obligations, of enfranchising their 
land, and, together with that, the persons on it — 
opened before them a new career of labours and 
struggles. 

Among the opinions which formed at that period what 
may be considered the source from which the social 
ideas were drawn, there existed, with regard to the 
liberty of the noble, which was entirely a matter of 
privilège, derived from conquest and German usages, 
the idea of another kind of liberty, conformable to 
natural right, within the reach of ail, equal to ail, to 
which may be applied, after its origin, the name of 
Roman freedom. Though the name might be out of 
use,* the thing itself — that is to say, the civil state of 
the persons inhabiting the ancient municipal cities — 
had not yet perished. However much threatened it 
had been by the continually-increasing pressure of the 
feudal institutions, it was still found in those cities, 
more or less untouched, and together with it, as a 
sign of its durability, the old name of citizen. From 
hence the cities of récent foundation took the example 
of the municipal community, its régulations and its 
practices; and thither the ambition of men escaped 
from servitude, and, seeing themselves arrived halfway 

* It was not used in the tenth century , except in the language 
of ecclesiastical law, in which the words Liber tas Romana mean 
the iramunity by means of which an abbey, with its domains, 
wasexempted from the ordinary jurisdiction, and held solely oi 
the Churoh of Rome. 
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towarda fireedom, turned for encouragement and 
hope. 

What, then, was the power and nature of the mu- 
nicipal government in the Gallo-Frankish cities in the 
tenth century? The solution of this problem is one 
of the fondamental objecta of our history ; but it can- 
not be given at présent with accuracy and complète- 
neas. One point is beyond doubt, namely, that at 
this period the urban population joined to ita immé- 
morial civil liberty an internai administration, which, 
since the Roman timea and from différent causes, had 
undergone great changes. Thèse modifications, which 
were very varions, and, so to speak, capricious in their 
forma, had everywhere produced in the main similar 
résulta. The hereditary and aristocratie government 
of the curie had been changed by a séries of pro- 
gressive altérations into an élective and, in différent 
degrees, a popular government. The jurisdiction of 
the municipal officers much exceeded its ancient 
limita; it had considerably enlarged ita authority in 
civil and criminal matters. There no longer existed of 
ita own right an intermediate corporation between the 
collège of the magistrates, and the entire body of the 
citizens; ail the powers of administration were uni- 
formly derived from public délégation, and their du- 
ration was reduced in gênerai to the term of one y ear. 
Lastly, in conséquence of the great influence which 
the dignitaries of the Church possessed from the Roman 
period over the internai affairs of the cities, the 

D 
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Défenseur, the chief magistrate, had fallen into de- 
pendenoe on the bishop ; he became in hia estimation 
a subordinate officer, or had disappeared before him — a 
change effected without trouble by the mère popularity 
of the episcopate; and the natural tendency of this 
change was to constitute a kind of municipal auto- 
crate to the détriment of civil and political liberty.* 
A certain confusion crept imperceptïbly into the 
ideas entertained upon the source of urban authority 
and jurisdiction, and it was no longer distinctly seen 
from whom they emanated, whether from the people 
or the bishop. A silent struggle commenced firom 
that time between the two principles of a free munici- 
pality and of an episcopal prépondérance ; then stepped 
in feudality, and lent ail its influence to this last prin- 
ciple. It gave a new form to the temporal power of 
the bishops; it applied the institutions and ail the 
privilèges of the demesnial seigniory to the civic 
patronage, now degenerated into a quasi-sovereignty. 
The government of the towns, in spite of its origin, 
was gradually modelled on the System of the courts 
and the castles. The leading citizens became here- 
ditary vassals of the cathedral church, and in that 

* The qualification of Seigneur, Dominas, Domnus, was given 
to bishop9 in their cities long before the feudal times. An act 
passed in 804 by the Curie of Angers présents as synonyms 
the titles of Defensor and of Vioe-domus; we first read, Adstante 
viro laudabile Wi/redo defeneore, vel euncta curia, . . . and at 
the end, Signum Wifredo, vice-domo. See Martène, Amplis- 
sima Collectio, pp. 58 and 59. 
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character they oppressed the municipality, or usurped 
ail its powers. The companies of professions and 
trades, unduly burdened with dues and compulsory ser- 
vice, fell into a state of dependenoe almost servile. In 
this way the condition imposed upon the industrial 
classes on the domains of the rich, and in the ne w towns 
which had not been enfiranchised by a positive con- 
cession, tendéd by the very course of circumstances 
to becouie univereal, and to be imposed upon the 
inhabitants, hitherto fiée, of the ancient municipal 
cities. 

There were some cities where an undivided and 
permanent supremacy of the bishop as seigneur was 
estaMished; there were others in which the feudal 
government was twofold, and was divided between the 
ecclesiastical power and that of the officer of the king, 
count or viscount. In the cities, which were the 
théâtre, more or less stormy, of this rivalry, the 
bishop, perceiving the necessity of a political alliance, 
separated himself less firom the free municipality, or 
threw himself back upon it. He lent it his support 
against the encroachments of the lay powers — he 
became the guardian of the élective principle; and 
this co-operation, if it did not arrest the progress of 
the decay of the municipal power, became at a later 
period a means of civil reaction and constitutional 
reform. The tenth and following centuries mark the 
lowest degree of dégradation and oppression in the 
urban population; it was, if not themost unfortunate 
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class, oertainly the one which could endure with least 
résignation its new social condition, for it had never 
yet been either slave or serf: it had hereditary liber- 
ties, and the pride which such recollections give. The 
destruction of thèse institutions, which was in no part 
complète, did not take place without résistance; and 
when the documents of our history are sifbed to the 
bottom, there may be found in them, prior to the 
twelfth century, the traces of a civic struggle against 
thefeudalpowers. Itwas during this period of troubles 
and of a return to a sort of barbarism that the fusion 
into one class and one spirit was effected between the 
native and the German portion of the inhabitants of 
the Gallic cities, and that a common law was formed 
betwèen them, founded on municipal customs, com- 
posed in différent proportions, acoording to the terri- 
torial zones, of the éléments of Roman tradition, and 
of the remains of the ancient barbarian codes. 

This crisis in the condition of the urban society — 
that living remuant of the Roman world— was not 
confined to Gaul; it took place in Italy, under far better 
auspices for the cities of that country, which were 
larger, richer, and situated nearer together. It was 
there that, during the latter half of the eleventh cen- 
tury, favoured by the quarrel between the priesthood 
and the empire, the revolutionary movement broke 
out, which, by degrees or by a reaction, revived under 
new shapes and with a fresh degree of energy the 
spirit of municipal independence. On the foundation 
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of thedr ancient Eoman institutions, more or lésa 
altered, the cities of Tuscany and Lombardy con- 
structed a model of political organization, in which the 
great e st possible development of civil liberty was joined 
to an absolute right of jurisdiction, to the military 
powers, to ail the prérogatives of the feudal seigniories. 
They created magistrates, who were at once judges, 
governors, and gênerais ; they held meetings, exercising 
for the time sovereign authority, in which peace and 
war were decided upon. Their élective rnlers took 
the naine of Consuls* 

The movement which matured and spread thèse 
republican constitutions was not long in penetrating 
into Gard across the Alps, and along the sea-coast. 
From the commencement of the twelfth century, the 
new fonn of municipal government, the consulate, is 
seen making its appearance successively in the cities 
which had the most intimate commercial relations 
with those of Italy, or the closest affinity with them 
in manners, material condition — in ail the circum- 
stances, in short, of civil and political life* From the 
principal cities where it was established, either by 
actual force or by mutual agreement between the 
citizens and the seigneur, the consular constitution 
extended by degrees to the cities of less importance. 
That kind of propagandism embraced in the South 
the third part of France as it now exists ; while within 

* See the Considérations sur V Histoire de Frcmee % under the 
head of "Bécits des Temps Mérovingiens; 9 ohap. vi. 
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a différent zone in the north and the centre of the 
country, the same impulse of the popular mind, the 
same social causes, produced entirely différent effects. 
At the opposite extremity of the country, at the 
points which could not be reached by Italian influ- 
ence, a second form of constitution, as récent and 
energetic, but less complète than the other, the 
commune jurée, arose spontaneously by the application 
to the municipal government of a species of associa- 
tion, the use of which was derived from German 
customs.* This form of firee municipality, adapted 
to the social state, to the degree of civilization, and to 
the mixed traditions of northern Gaul, spread itself 
from north to south, at the same time that the oon- 
sular form of government spread from south to north. 
On both sides, in spite of the différence of their 
proceedings and résulta, there was the same spirit — 
the spirit of action, of civic dévotion, and créative 
inspiration. The two grand forme of municipal con- 
stitution — the commune, properly so called,t and the 
city governed by consuls — held equally as a principle 
the right of insurrection, more or less violent, more 
or less restrained; and, as an end, the equality of 

* See the Considérations sur V Histoire de France, chap. vi., 
p. 164 and following, in 8vo, 1852. 

\ This word had not such a gênerai meaning in the Middle 
Ages as we give it at présent; it design ated in a spécial manner 
the municipality constituted by association and mutual assur- 
ance undor the pledge of an oath. See the Considérations sur 
V Histoire de France, chap. vi., p. 174 and following. 
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rights, and the réhabilitation of labour. By the one 
or the other the existence of the urban state was not 
only restored, but renewed : the cities obtained the 
guarantee of a twofold state of liberty ; they became 
personnes juridiques acoording to the ancient civil 
law, and personnes juridiques according to the feudal 
law — that is to say, they had not merely the power 
of controlling the interests of the neighbourhood, 
that of possession and aliénation, but they obtained 
the same right of sovereignty within the circuit of 
their walls as the seigneurs exercised on their domains. 
The two streams of municipal révolution, which 
advanced towards one another, did not meet at first. 
There existed between them an intermediate zone, 
where the shock made itself felt without going so far 
as a complète reform, as a constitutional rénovation. 
In the central parts of Gaul, some ancient municipal 
cities of importance freed themselves from the seig- 
neurial yoke by successive efforts, which secured to 
them a government more or less free, more or less 
démocratie, but which had nothing of the character 
either of the commune jurée of the north, or of the con- 
sulate of the southern cities. Some reproduced, in the 
munber of their élective magistrates, combinations 
analogous to those which were presented by the system 
of the Gallo-Roman curies ; others aimed at an uniform 
method in their constitution, the government of four 
persons chosen each year by the majority of the 
citizens, and exercising the administrative and ju- 
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dicial power either alone or with the assistance of a 
certain number of notables.* In this arrangement 
were found the guarantees of civil and political 
liberty ; but although thèse cities, less bold in point 
of innovation, might hâve succeeded in fireeing the 
prin iple of popular élection from its trammels, their 
municipal independence remained in many respects 
feeble and undecided; the energy and glory belonged 
to the new constitutions, to the consular government, 
and the commune jurée, the highest expression of 
the libéral instincts of the period. 

This complète révolution, by which some ancient 
cities remained uninfluenced, penetrated under one or 
other of thèse two forms into many cities whose foun- 
dation was subséquent to the time of the Romans. 
Sometimes, indeed, when the city was situated close 
to an important borough which had sprung up under 
its walls, it came to pass that it was in the borough 
alone and not in the city that either the consulate or 
the government of the commune jurée was established.f 
Then, as always, the spirit of rénovation blew where 

* The ten prud'hommes of Orléans and Chartres seem a 
réminiscence of the part which the ten firet senators Decem- 
pnrni, Dôcaproti, aoted in the Roman municipality . The govern- 
ment of four prud hommes whioh existed at Bourges and Tours 
enjoyed great popularity over a line of country stretching from 
the east to the west through Touraine, Berry, the Nivernais, 
Burgundy, and Franche-Comté. 

f For examples of the first, Périgueux and Puy-Saint-Front 
may be oited; of the second, Tours and Chàteauneuf. 
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itUsted; its course seemed well ordered in some points, 
and in others capricious: hère it met with unexpected 
encouragements, there it was arrested by unlooked- 
fbr obstacles. The chances were various, and the 
snccess unequal, in this great struggle of the bourgeois 
agsûnst the seigneurs ; and not only was the am^unt 
of gnarantees seized by force or obtained by good 
wOl not the same everywhere, but even in cities nnder 
the same political forms there were différent degrees 
of liberty and independence. It may be said that the 
séries of the municipal révolutions of the twelfth 
century offers something analogous to the movement 
which in our own times has spread the constitu- 
tional System through so many countries.* Imitation 
played a considérable part in it; war and peace, menace 
and concession, interest and generosity, bore their part 
in the final event. Some at the first outbreak ob- 
tained their object, others almost within reach of it 
found themadves carried back *, there were great vie- 
tories and great failures, and frequently the most 
noble efforts, and a will ardent and devoted, displayed 
themselves without success, or terminated in nothing 
of importance, t 

Above the almost infinité variety of changes which 
were effected during the twelfth century in the 
government of the cities, whether great or small, 

* 8oe the Lettres sur V Histoire de Freinée, Lettre xiv. 
f 8ee the hiitory of the commune of Vézelay, Lettrée *ur 
ï Histoire de France, Lettres xxii., xxiii., et zxiv. 
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ancient or modem, there floats, if I may use the 
expression, one particular idea, the idea of reducdng 
under the public government of the city ail that 
had fiallen by abuse, or continued firom custom, 
under the private government of the domain. This 
suggestive idea oould not be confined within the 
limite of a municipal révolution; it contained the 
germ of a séries of révolutions destined to overthrow 
feudal society firom top to bottom, and to efface 
even its least vestiges. We hère reach the source of 
the social state of modem times; it is in the en- 
franchised, or rather regenerated cities, that the first 
manifestations of its character appear under a great 
variety of forms, more or less free, more or less 
complète. Institutions were there developed and pre- 
served in an isolated form, which were one day destined 
to be no longer local, but to be recognised by the 
political and civil law of the country . By the charters 
of the communes, the charters of customs, and the mu- 
nicipal statutes, the written lawresumes its supremacy ; 
the administration, whose exercise had been lost,springs 
into vigour again in the cities ; and its expériences of 
every kind, which are daily repeated in a multitude of 
différent places, serve as an example and lesson to the 
State. The bourgeoisie, a new nation, whose usages 
are civil equality and unfettered industry, raises 
itself up between the nobility and serfdom, and for 
ever destroys the social duality of the early feudal 
times. Its innovating instincts, its activity, the 
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capital which it accumulâtes, are forces which re- 
act in a thousand ways against the power of the 
po aac saors of the soil; and, as in the beginnings 
of ail civilization, the movement recommences with 
the nrban life. 

The action of the cities upon the rural districts is 
one of the great social facts of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries ; municipal liberty, in ail its stages, 
flowed down from one to the other, either by the 
influence of example and the contagion of ideas, or 
by the effect of a political patronage or a territorial 
incorporation. Not only did the populous towns 
aspire to the immunities and privilèges of the fortified 
cities, but, in some places in the north, the new 
urban constitution, the commune jurée, was applied 
for good or evil, to single villages, or to the asso- 
ciated inhabitants of many villages.* The principles 
of natural right which, joined to the recollections of 
the ancient civil liberty, had inspired the bourgeois 
classes with the conception of their great révolution, 
descended into the agricultural classes, and there 
gained double force from their anguish of heart, the 
hardships of their serfdom, and the detestation of 
their territorial dependence. Having up to this time 
entertained scarcely a hope beyond that of being dis- 

* See the Letton of Philippe-Auguste under the dates of 
1184, 1185, 1186, 1196, 1205, 1216, and 1221. (BecueU des 
Ordonn. dê$ Rois de France, t. xi., p. 231, 287, 245, 277, 291, 
308, et 315.) 
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chargea from the most onerous services, the peasants, 
man after man, family affcer family, nowraised them- 
selves to the ideas and the desires of another rank ; 
they began to demand their enfranchisement by 
whole seigniories and districts, and to leagae them- 
selves together to obtain it. That cry, appealing to 
the instinctive oonsciousness of original equality, We 
are men as well as they,* resounded throngh the 
hamlets, and rang in the ears of the seigneurs, en- 
lightening while it menaced them. Traits both of 
blind fury and touching modération marked this new 
crisis in the condition of the country people: a 
multitude of serfs, deserting their holdings, aban- 
doned themselves in gangs to a life of vagrancy and 
pillage ; others, calm and determined, bargained for 
their liberty, offering to give in return for it, 
say the charters, whatever priée might be set 
upon it.f The fear of dangerous résistance, the 

* Nus sûmes homes cum il sunt, 
Tex membres avum cum il unt, 
Et altresi granz cors avum, 
Et altretant sofrir pôum ; 
Ne nus faut fors cuer sulement. 

(Wace, Roman de Eou t t. i., p. S06.) 
f Eodem anno (1183) iu proVinciâ Bituricensi, interfeeta 
sunt septem millia Gotarellorum .... et eo amplius, ab 
ineolis illius terrœ in unum contra Dei inimicos confaederatis. 
I8ti terram régis vastando prœdas duoebant. . . . (Rigordus, 
De gestiê PMUppiAuguêti, apud Script, rer. gallic. et franoic., 
t. irii., p. 11.) — Omnes hommes nostri de corpore, tâm masculi 
quam femine, qui habitant in terra nostrâ de Stempensi, et 
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spirit of justice and interest, induced the masters of 
the soil to treat by pecuniary transactions for their 
rights of every description and their immémorial 
power. But thèse concessions, however large they 
might be, could not produce a complète, a gênerai 
change. The obstacles were immense. The whole 
System of the landed property had to be destroyed 
and replaced. There was not in this instance the 
speedy and sympathetic action of révolution like that 
which favoured the revival of the municipal cities; 
the work was long, it required for its accomplish- 
ment a period of no less than six centuries. 

illi etiam qui de eâ tenent et possident, ubicunque corn- 
morantee, astrinxerunt se nobis, per sacramentum a aingulis 
aigûlatim corporaliter prestitom et receptum, quod si servitatis 
opprobrium ab eis tolleremus, libertatis beneficium eîs et filiis 
sais tain natis quam naseituris impendentes, quasoumque 
redhibitiones, et sibi et hœredibus ipsorum et terne nostrœ 
rellemus imponere, ipsi gratanter reciperent firmiter ob- 
servaient, et in nullo penitus eontrairent. ( Charte du Chapitre 
de Sainte- Croix d'Orléans, confirmée par lettres de Louis 
VIII. [1224], BeeueU des Ordonn. des Bois de France, t xi., 
p. 322.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PABLIAMENT IN THE THIATEENTH CKNTUEY— THE STATKS- 
GENEBAL OF 1302, 1355, AND 1356. 

Summary: Revival of the Royal Authority — New Judicial 
Institutions — Civil Law of the Bourgeoisie — Revival of the 
Roman Law — TheKing's Court or the Parliament — Political 
Doctrines of the Civilians — Their Revolutionary Action — 
States-General of the Kingdom — Accession of the Tiers Etat 
— Its Principles, its Ambition — States-General of 1355 and 
1356 — Etienne Marcel, Prévôt des Marchands of Paris — His 
Character, his Designs— The Jacquerie— Fall and Death of 
Etienne Marcel — Royalty under Charles V. — Point at which 
our social History takes a regular Course. 

Municipal cities restored, cities under the govern- 
ment of the consulate, of the commune, or simply of 
the citizens, towns and villages enfiranchised, a multi- 
tude of small states, more or less complète, asylums 
opened to shelter the life of industry under the pro- 
tection of political, or perhaps of only civil liberty — 
such were the foundations that were laid in the twelfth 
century for an order of things which, developing itself 
up to our times, has grown into the form of modem 
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society. Thèse éléments of social rénovation did not 
posseas within themselves the means of mutual alliance, 
or of subduing the adverse influences which surrounded 
them; the power which had created them was only 
able to préserve them more or lésa intact in their 
original isolation. It was necessary that a power, at 
once external and superior, should corne to their 
assistance by openly attacking that territorial aris- 
tocracy, which had borrowed its last form from the 
conquest and usages of the Germans. 

After the feudal dismemberment, Boyalty looked 
round in vain for its proper position. German by 
origin, but taking its shape in Gaul, and imbued with 
impérial traditions, it had never forgotten its Roman 
principle— equality before itself and before the law. 
That principle vainly asserted by the Merovingians 
against the insuperable pride of the Frankish con- 
querors received its final rebuff at the décline of the 
second race. At that time two ideas, which are, as it 
were, the pôles of ail really civil society, the idea of 
the prince and that of the people, disappeared; and, 
under the name of State, there appeared nothing 
more than a hierarchy of local sovereigns, each master 
of a part or parcel of the national tenïtory. The 
revival of an urban society re-opened the ways of 
civilisation preserved by tradition, and prepared every- 
thing for the rénovation of political society. The 
King of France found in the cities — reconstituted in. 
municipal form, what the citizen renders to the State, 
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but what the barons would not or could not rende? — 
a real submission, regular subsidies, a militia capable 
of discipline.* It was by this assistance that, before 
the end of the twelfth century, the Crown, overstep- 
ping the limits within which the feudal System had 
restricted it, made of its suprême seigneurial powers, 
till then almost inert, an authority active and militant, 
for the defenoe of the weak and the maintenance of 
the public peace.f 

I do not mean to assert that the revivalof the royal 
authority was caused solely and immediately by the 
révolution which gave rise to the communes. Thèse 
two important events were produced independently 
of one another, from tradition rendered fruitful 
by propitious circumstances ; they encountered, and 
simultaneouflly influenced each other. Their coincU 
dence was marked by a kind of impulse towards ail 
that constitutes public prosperity; the resumption of 
improvement in the state of the material objects of 
life speedily aocompanied the accession of a new class 
of freemen. In the twelfth century, a clearance of 
forests and wastes, unheard of till then, was effected. 
The ancient cities grew into importance, new cities 
arose and were peopled by families escaped from serf- 

* The citizens were everywhere organisée! into oompaaies, 
regularly armed, and exercised in bow and oross-bow 
practice. 

f See the Histoire de la Civilisation en France, by M. 
Guizot, t. iv., p. 107 and following. 
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dom;* it vas then, lastly, that the movement com- 
menced towards a territorial re-adjustment, which was 
destined to restore royalty to its power, and to conduct 
it one day to unity. 

In the following century appear the judicial and 
législative reforms ; they break in upon the feudal law, 
and inaugurate a new civil law which passed from the 
sphère of the municipalities into the high sphère of 
the State. Originating in the charters of the com- 
munes, and in the customs drawn up for the cities or 
the boroughs, this law of the bourgeoisie, opposed to 
that of the nobles, was distinguished from it by its 
very essence. It had for its basis natural equity, and 
regulated according to its principles the condition of in- 
dividuals, the constitution of the family, and the trans- 
mission of hereditary property. It established the 
division of paternal or maternai property, real or per- 
sonal, between ail the children, the equality of brothers 
and sisters, and, in the case of married persons, the 
common right in property acquired during marriage.f 

* Hinc est quod sub ipso (Ludovico VII), pace vigente, tôt 
novae villas conditœ sunt et veteres ampli fi catœ, tôt excisa 
nemora et exculta, ordinesque diversi diversis in locis multi- 
pliciter propagati. . . . (Chronologia Boberti, Monachi Altit- 
nodorensU, apud Script rer. gàllic. et francic, t. xii., p. 209). 
-— Quaadam villas novas aedificavit, per quas plures ecclesias et 
milites de propriis suis hominibus, ad eus confugientibus 
exheredasse non est dubium. . . . (Fragmentum Historicum 
de Vitâ Ludovici VIL, ibid, p. 286.) 

f See the two works of M. Edouard Laboulaye, Histoire de 
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Thus we find, under a rude form, and marked 
on the one hand with the stamp of semi-barbarous 
customs, on the other with a more decided tinge of 
Christian influences, the same spirit of justice and 
reason which had once traced the grand features of 
Roman law. 

The social révolution was also accompanied and 
maintained in its development by a scientific révo- 
lution, by the revival of the study of the Roman laws, 
and other monuments of that ancient and admirable 
jurisprudence. The impulse was hère also given by 
Italy, where the public teaching of the law never ceased 
during the whole course of the Middle Ages, and 
maintained an obscure existence at Bavenna before it 
reflourished at Bologna. From the twelfth century, 
numerous students, in their travels passing the Alps, 
carried into France the new doctrine of the com- 
mentators on the civil law; and that law was soon 
professed concurrently with the canon law in many 
cities of the South, and also at Angers and Orléans.* 
It became raison écrite in that portion of the country 
whose customs had preserved but a small part of the 
Roman law ; it became droit écrit in those where the 

la Propriété au Moyen Age, conclusion, and Recherches sur 
la Condition civile et politique des Femmes, depuis les Ro- 
mains jusqu'à nous, liv. iv. y sec. ii. and iii. 

* See the Histoire du droit Romain au Moyen Age, by 
Savigny, t. i., and the Histoire Littéraire de la France, t. xvi., 
p. 85. 



Roman law, intermixed and not uprooted by contact 
with the laws of the Barbarians, had passed into their 
usages and still existed in the form of the law of 
costom. The maxims and rules drawn from the 
impérial codes by mincis ardent and aurions for truth 
and justice found their way from the schools into prac- 
tice; and, under their influence, a whole class of 
civilians and politicdans, the head and soûl of the 
bourgeoisie, sprung up, and commenced in the npper 
courts the struggle of the common law and equity 
against custom, privilèges of class, and actions illégal 
and unjust. 

The King's Court or the Parliament, the suprême 
tribunal and council of State, became, by the intro- 
duction of thèse new men, the focus of the most 
active spirit of reform. There, proclaimed and ap- 
plied day after day, the theory of the impérial power, 
of the public authority, one and absolute, equal 
towards ail, the sole source of justice and law, re- 
appeared. The civilians following the letter, if not the 
tradition, upwards even to the Roman times, placed 
themselves in idea at that point, and thence contem- 
plated the civil and political order of their own times. 
In looking at the influence which they exercised upon 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we might say 
that they had gathered from their studies this convic- 
tion, that in the then existing state of society only 
two things were lawful, the crown and the bour- 
geoisie. We might even say that they anticipated the 
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historical destiny of thèse two institutions, and that, in 
putting the seal of law upon them, they marked befoxe- 
hand the two points to which everything was to be 
brought back. It is certainly the fact that the civi- 
lians of the Middle Ages — judges, counsellors, office» 
of the crown — hâve for six centuries prepared the way 
of future révolutions. Impelled by their professional 
instincts, by that spirit of bold logic which follows up 
firom inference to inference the application of a prin- 
cipe they commenced, without measuring its extent, 
that immense task to which, after them, the labour of 
succeeding centuries applied itself — to rc-unite in one 
single hand the sovereignty which had been parcelled 
out, to lower ail that was above them to the classes 
of the bourgeoisie, and to raise to their lcvel ail that 
was below. 

That war of equity against existing law, of ideas 
against facts, which breaks out at intervals in human 
societies, has always two periods of a very dissimilar 
character : the first, when the reforming spirit pre- 
scribes to itself limits, and modifies itself of its own ac- 
cord by the sensé of equity ; the second, when it is hur- 
ried on and dashes to pièces without control everyob- 
ject which opposes it. Two famous reigns which, fol- 
lowing so close together, form one of the most remark- 
able contrasts that history can présent, the reigns of 
Louis IX. and Philippe le Bel, correspond to thèse 
two successive periods in the politico-judicial reform 
with which the administrative era of the French 
monarchy commenced. 
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This révolution, begun with so much mildness and 
caution by the king, at once a saint and a great 
man, appeared in the hands of his grandson harsh, 
violent, arbitrary, and even iniquitous. Prom the 
marmer in which the measures, whose nltimate object 
was an order of things better and fairer for ail, were 
porsued, it had not the power, in spite of its spirit and 
il» tendency, to excite the affections of the people : 
no burst of hope and joy accompanied it in its pro- 
greas — there was no uproar, no scènes of popular en- 
thusiasm — ail was coldly worked ont in a secret la* 
boratory ; it was the labour of the miner who pursues 
his work in silence till the hour when the assault is 
made. Never, perhaps, was there a social crisis of an 
aspect more gloomy than that : for the privileged classes 
there was spoliation and rétribution; for the masses, ail 
the burden of a rude attempt at administrative govern- 
ment, having more of cunning than of power, main- 
taining itself by expédients and extortions, costing 
much and giving nothing. Only above that disorder, 
pregnant with rnin and suffering, but the cradle of 
future order, a voice was fleard from time to time, the 
voice of an absolute king, who in the name of the law 
of nature proclaimed the right of liberty to ail, and in 
the name of the law of God rebuked the institution 
of serfdom* 

• Boeing that every human créature who is formed in the 
image of our Lord ought universally to be free by natural 
right, and in some countries that natural liberty and freedom is 
effaoed and obscured by the yoke of alavery, which is so hateful 
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The eivilians of the fourteenth century, the founders 
and ministers of the royal aristocracy, met with the 
fate common to great revolutionists : the bolder of 
them perished under the reaction of those interests 
which they had injured, and the customs whose course 
they had impeded.* More than once Royalty flinched 
in its new career, and was forced backwards by 
the résistance of the powers and privilèges of feu- 
dality. But in spite of thèse inévitable relapses, and 
of the concessions made under feeble reigns, two 
things continued to increase without check, the num- 
ber of free men under the dénomination of bour- 

seeing that the men and women wbo dwell in the places and 
countries above-mentioned are considered in their Hfetime as 
if dead. . . . (Ordinance of Philippe le Bel [IZll]', Recueil 
des Ordorm. des roi* de France, t. xii., p. 387.) — As according to 
the law of nature everyone must be born free ; and by some 
usages and customs, which from great antiquity hâve been intro- 
duced and retained up to the présent in our kingdom, and perhaps 
by the fault of their predecessors, many persons of our common 
people are fallen into the bonds of slavery and of various con- 
ditions which much displease us : we considering that our 
kingdom is called and named the kingdom of the free (le 
Royaume de* Francs), and anxious that the thing should really 
be in accordance with the name. . . . (Ordinance of Louis le 
Butin [1816, 8 July], ibid, t. i., p. 588.) — Ordinance of 
Philippe le Long (1318, 23 January), ibid, p. 653. 

* Enguerrand de Marigny, hanged at Montfaucon in the 
reign of Louis-X. ; Pierre de Latilly, Chanoellor of France, and 
Raoul de Préaie, avocat du roi in the Parliament, both sub- 
jected to torture in the same reign; Gérard de la Guette, 
Minister of Philippe le Long, killed on the rack in 1322 ; 
Pierre Frémy, Minister of Charles le Bel, hanged in 1328. 
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geoisie and the movement which led this class to 
place itself under the immédiate protection and jus- 
tice of the king. A révolution, less striking and less 
spontaneous than the communal révolution, subse- 
quently adopted, as its substructure, the résulta of the 
latter ; and, by slow but nninterrupted efforts, suc- 
ceeded in making of a multitude of small and separate 
states one single society, connected with cftie sole 
centre of jurisdiction and government. 

In the first place, it was laid down as a principle 
that no commune could be established without the 
consent of the king ; next, that the king alone had 
power to create communes; next, that ail the cities, 
communal or oonsulate, were ipso facto under his im- 
médiate seigniory.* When this last point was gained, 
Boyalty made a step in advance ; it assumed the 
rightof creating bourgeois through ail the kingdom, 
on the domains of others as well as its own. By a 
strange fiction, the privilège of the bourgeois, a 
right essentially belonging to property, attached to 
the dwelling and conferred by the occupation of it, 
became a kind of personal privilège. The bourgeois 
could change his jurisdiction without changing his 
résidence — déclare himself a fireeman and citizen 

* Hinc est quod, cum ad dominum nostrum et nos in soli. 
dum pertineat creare et constituera consulatus et commu- 
nitates. . . . (Ordinance of Charles, Régent of the kingdom 
during the captivity of King John [November, 1358], Recueil 
des Ordonn. des roi* de France, t. iil, p. 305.) 
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withcrat quitting the seigneurial soil; and, as the 
ancient acts express themselves, disavow his own 
lord and avow himself the bourgeois of the long.* In 
this way the enrolment into the corporation of the 
inhabitants of a privileged city ceased to be the only 
mode of obtaining the fùll enjoyment of civil righte. 
The privilège was no longer merely local, but became 
persomQ ; and, by the side of the bourgeoisie of the 
cities and the communes, it imperceptibly created a 
new class of firee oommoners ({roturiers), to whom 
might be given by way of distinction the dénomination 
of citizens of the kingdom.f 

* See the Glossaire du Droit Français, by Laurière, and the 
Dissertation by Bréquigny on the bourgeoisies, at the begin- 
ning of t. xii., 'Recueil des Ordonnances des rois de France. 

f Oum in comitatu Brene, feodis, retrofeodis et gardiis ipsine 
comitatus et aliis terris quas dilectus et fidelis consanguineus 
noster, Galtherus, dux Athenarum et cornes dicti comitatus, 
habet in comitatu Campanie, sint plures bominea et femine, 
burgenses nostri albani superrenti aliunde et alii qui sa 
advoaverunt et advoant nostros hominee et feminas de jurata» 
ac etiam plures homines et femine dicti consanguinei, suorum 
feodorum, retrofeodorum et gardiarum, qui eos deadvoaverunt 
et se advoaverunt et advoant homines et feminas nostros de 
dicta jurata; nitendo se eximere a servitute qua sunt ipsi 
consanguineo nostro et suis feodatis, retrofeodatis et gardiis, 
ut dicunt, astricti. . . . (Ordinance of King John [1355, 
November], Recueil des Ordonn. des rois de France, t iv., p. 
724.) .... Cum a predecessoribus nostris Francie regibus, 
vasallorum et dominorum aliorum utilium seu immediatorum 
subditis in senescaliis Tholose, Garcassonne et Bellicadri, per 
dictos 8U08 dominos, suos justiciarios seu officiarioa oppressis 
subvenire volentibus et ipsos a gravaminibus relevai*, ductis et 
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Ail thèse circumstances resulted from a new social 
principle, firom a right subversive of existing rights; 
and none of them was established without a protest 
and a straggle. It was not so with the famous insti- 
tution which made the bourgeoisie a political order, 
represented by its deputies in the great assemblies 
of the kingdom. Thèse assemblies, the tradition of 
which had passed from German customs into the Sys- 
tem of the fendal monarchy, were composed of depu- 
ties elected respectively by the nobility and clergy, 
and forming either one common body or two sepa- 
rate chambers* From the time that a third order 
of men, with the fbll enjoyment of freedom and pro- 
perty, was formed by the revival of the municipal 
towns, and the enfranchisement of the boroughs, this 
order, although inferior to the two others, shared in 
its own sphère the political rights of the ancient 
orders; it was summoned to give counsel in im- 
portant matters, and to deliberate upon the imposition 
of fresh taxes. 

excitatis ad hoc ex fréquent! querela subditorum ipsorum, fuerit 
ab antique, previa consilii deliberatione matura, laudabiliter 
ûrdinatum, ut quicunque taliter oppressi cujuscunque status 
et conditionis existerint, dimissa dioti sui immediati dominii 
sobjectione, subjectionem nostram ingredi et nostri burgenses 
effici possent, et ad hoc admitterentur libère, cessante contradio- 

tione quacunque (Ordinance of Charles F. [1373, 

Jiûy 29] ; ibid., t v. f p. 627.) 

* See the account of the élection of Charles of Valois, as King 
of Aragon and Gount of Barcelona. Rymer, Fœdera, Conven- 
tionei, Litterœ, &c., t i., p. 639. 
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The cities, by their privilèges, which they had ac- 
quiredby open force, or which were conceded to them 
by good will, were become, like thecastles, au intégral 
part of the feudal hierarchy, and feudality recognised 
in ail its members the right of free consent in the 
grant of taxes and subsidies. It was one of the old 
usages, and the best principle of that System. The 
urban population enjoyed this privilège without the 
necessityof claiming it, and without its being disputed 
by any party. The convocation of the représentatives 
of his bonnes villes* by the king took place in an iso- 
lated manner, on rare and spécial occasions only; and 
the circumstance, however novel it might be, did not 
appear at the time worthy of interest. The formulas 
of certain royal charters are the sole witness which 
remains of them before the reign of Philippe le Bel,t 
and we must descend as low as that reign in order to 
see it assume a striking position, and take its place 
among the great facts of our national history. 

The increase of expenses and the wants of royalty, 
which made it necessary to call fresh means of 
administration into existence, in the midst of which 
the fonrteenth century commenced, must hâve natu- 

* See below, note 2, p. 61. Particular eities were thus honour- 
ably distinguished by the kings of France. — Translater'* note. 

t See the Ordinance of St. Louis, 1262, eountersigned by 
three bourgeois of Paris, three of Provins, two of Orléans, 
two of Sens, and two of Laon. Recueil des Ordonn. des rois 
de France, t. i., p. 03. — The origin of the States in particular pro- 
vinoes is the same as thatof the States-General of the kingdom. 
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rally led to more fréquent and regular summonses of 
the représentatives of the cities and communes. Some 
important events which occurred in the first year of 
the century gave an unusual solemnity and the cha- 
racter of a national représentation to convocations, 
which were up to that time partial, and which took 
place one after the other without attracting much 
attention* The court of Borne, in violation of the 
régulations and treaties which limited its power in 
France, claimed a right of temporal supremacy over 
the affairs of the kingdom. On this point an open 
stroggle commenced between Pope Boniface VIII. 
and Philippe le Bel : the Pope summoned a gênerai 
council ; and the Eing a gênerai assembly of deputies 
of the three States — the clergy, nobility, and bour- 
geoisie of the cities.* Those of the north sent their 
échevins, those of the south their consuls, and the 
voice of the commons was listened to as of the same 
right as that of the barons and dignitaries of the 
Church. " Prom you," said the représentatives of the 
bourgeoisie, in their address to the King, "from you, 
Sire, our most honoured Prince, Philip, by the grâce 
of God, King of France, the people of your kingdom 
beg and request, so far as belongs to them, that 
provision be made to enable you to préserve the 
sovereign independence of your kingdom, which is 
«uch that you could not recognise in your temporal 

* The three States of France were oonvoked at Nôtre-Dame 
in Paris on the lOth of April, 1302. 
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character any sovereign on earth except God."* This 
vow of independenoe in behalf of the crown and 
country nobly marks the first appearance of a poli- 
tical spirit in the commonalty beyond the circle of 
their interests and their municipal rights ; it became 
afterwards one of the fondamental maxims which, 
originating from the popnlar instinct and transmitted 
firom génération to génération, formed what we may 
call the tradition of the Tiers Etat.-f 

This name of Tiers Etat, when used in its ordinary 
sensé, properly comprises only the population of the 
privileged cities, but in effect it extends much beyond 
this ; it includes not only the cities, but the villages 
and hamlets — not only the firee œmmonalty, but ail 
those for whom civil liberty is a privilège still to 
corne. However restricted, too, by its exclusively 
municipal character, the représentation of the third 
order might be, it had always the merit of believing 
itself charged with the duty of pleading, not the cause 
of this or that section, of this or that class of the 

* Rex autem. . . . Parisiis convooans ad concilium univaraos 
regni Frauciœ barones, prœlatos, duces et comités, abbates et 
procuratores capitulorum suorum, decanos et custodes ecclesi- 
arum collegiatarum, vice-dominos, castellanos, majores et eca- 
binos communiarum. . . . (Chronique de Guillaume de Nangis, 
t. i., édition de Géraud, p. 314.) 

t Chronologie des Estais généraux, by J. Savaron (Caen, 
1788), p. 94. See the Report of my brother, Amédée Thierry, 
on the compétition for the prize of History decreed in 1844 by 
the Academy of Moral and Poiitical Sciences. 
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people, but that of the mass, as distinguished from the 
nobles, that of the people without distinction of free- 
men or serfs, of citizens or peasants.* It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that the bourgeoisie itself did not at 
first attach much value to the right of being consulted, 
like the two first orders, upon the gênerai affairs of 
the kingdom.f This right, which it scarcely ever 
exercised without some kind of inconvenience, was a 
subject of suspicion, because every convocation of the 
States naturally terminated with some new demands of 
the treasury. Its part was subordinate and undefined 
in the States-General, which succeeded those of 1 302, 
under Philippe le Bel and his successors, up to the end 
of the fourteenth century, and which were generally 
convoked on the occurrence of wars, or of a new reign. 
But in the reign of John, the public distress and the un- 
agual amount of national calamity caused an outburst 
of feeling and ambition in the communes of France 
which made them attempt projects unheard of up to 
that time, and lay hold of ail at once and for a 
moment that prépondérance of the Tiers Etat which 

* The words gens de tiers et commun état are found in many 
acte of the fifteenth century. The expressions tiers état, com- 
mun état, and le commun, are used indifierently. 

f The élections of deputies of the Tiers Etat, limited during 
the fourteenth century and great part of the fifteenth, to what 
were called the bonnes villes, were towards the end of the 
fifteenth century extended to cities which were not protected hy 
walls and to simple villages. 8ee below the States-General of 
1484. 
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could not be established beyond danger of relapse till 
after five centuries of efforts and progress. 

The two centuries which had passed since the revival 
of the municipal liberties had given to the rich bour- 
geois of the cities the expérience of political life, and 
had taught them to know and désire ail that consti- 
tutes a well-regulated society, either within the circle 
of the city walls or over a wider estent. As regarded 
the cities and communes, whatever might be the form 
of their government, order, regularity, economy, care 
of the gênerai weal formed not only a principle, a 
maxim, a tendency, but a fact of every day's expérience, 
guaranteed by institutions of every kind, in the 
management of which each fdnctionary or responsible 
person was constantly overlooked and controlled. 
Without doubt the représentatives of the bourgeoisie 
in the first States-General, when summoned to vote 
subsidies, and to see how they were dispensed, were 
forcibly struck with the contrast there exhibited 
between the royal administration with its rash mea- 
sures, its craffcy expédients, its old or fresh abuses, 
and the urban administration, following its immémo- 
rial laws, scrupulous, upright, just, whether of its 
own accord or in spite of itself. Among those men 
of clear and active intelligence, the most enlightened 
would naturally conceive the idea of introducing into 
the centre of the State the System which they had 
seen practised under their own eyes, which they had 
practised themselves in accordance with the local tra- 
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ditîon and the example of their predecessors. This 
idea, timidly expiessed at first in the présence of royalty, 
which did not pay attention to it, and of the privileged 
bodies which did not look beyond themselves for coun- 
sel, was openly declared when extraordinary necessities, 
brought on by war firom without and by min from 
within, compelled the king and his ministère to look 
for assistance at any sacrifice, and showed clearly their 
own inability to remedy the public misfortunes. 

From this position of circumstances arose the spirit 
of reform which burst forth so suddenly and energe- 
tically in the States-Genend of 1355. The resolutions 
of that assembly, which immediately received the force 
of law by a royal ordinance, contain, and in some 
points even exceed, the modem guarantees of which 
the system of constitutional monarchy consists. We 
there see the authority divided between the king and 
the three estâtes representing the nation, and repre- 
sented themselves by a commission of nine members ; 
the power of adjourning to a stated time vested in the 
assembly itself ; taxes assessed on ail classes of persons, 
and reaching to the king himself ; the right of collect- 
ing the taxes, and the control of the financial adminis- 
tration given to the states acting by their deputies at 
Paris and in the provinces;* the establishment of a 

• 
* Est ordonné que des trois estaz dessus diz seront ordonnez 

et depputez certaines personnes bonnes et honnestes, solables 

et loyauls et sans aucun souspeçon, qui par les pays ordonneront 

les choses dessus dittes, qui auront receveurs et ministres, selon 
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national militia by an injonction issued to each to ann 
himself according to his condition ; lastly, the prohi- 
bition to remove any case whatever from the ordinary 
court of justice into another jurisdiction, the abolition 
of seizure or compulsory réquisition for the royal ser- 
vice, and the suppression of monopolies carried on 
under the name of middle-men (tierces personnes) by 
the officers of the king or of the seigneurs * Hère 
we perceive, as it were, the breath of municipal demo- 
cracy, something more methodicaland more enlarged 
in point of liberty than the aristocratie opposition of 
the nobility and clergy. The initiative of the Tiers 
Etat prevailed, by the force of good sensé and admi- 
nistrative expérience, in those délibérations which, as 
far as outward appearance is concerned, were common 

l'ordenance et instruction qui sera faite sur ce ; et oultre les 
commissaires ou depputez particuliers des pays et des contrées, 
seront ordennez et establiz par les trois estats dessus dits neuf 
personnes bonnes et honnestes : c'est assavoir de chasenn estât 
trois qui seront généraulx et superintendenz sur tous les autres, 
et qui auront deux receveurs généraux prud'hommes et bien 
solables, pour ce que lesdiz superintendens ne seront chargiez 
d'aucune recepte, ne de faire compte aucun. (Ordinance of 28 
December, 1 355, art. 2. Recueil des Ordonn. des rois de France, 
t. iii., p. 22.) 

* Et ne seront lesdites aydes et ce qiu en ystra levées ne 
distribuées par nos genz, par noz trésoriers, ne par noz officiers, 
mais* par autres bonnes genz, saiges, loyauls et solables, ordon- 
nez, commis et depputez par les trois estaz dessusdiz, tant aux 
frontières comme aillieurs où il les conviendra distribuer. 
(Ibid, art 5.)— Ibid, art. 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 18, 19, et 52. 
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to the three orders.* The same thing took place with 
muchmore serions conséquences in the States-General 
of 1356 — a fatal year, when, in conséquence of a battle 
imprudently hazarded, the king was made prisoner, 
the greater part of the nobles killed or taken pri- 
soners in the confusion of flight, the forces of the 
kingdom annihilated, the government dissolved in 
the midst of foreign war, intestine discorda, and 
gênerai irritation of feeling. 

The disaster of Poitiers excited in the minds of the 
people a sentiment of national grief, mixed with indig- 
nation and scorn at the nobility who had fled before 
an army so inferior in number. Those nobles 
who passed through the cities and towns on their 
return from the battle were pursued with imprécations 
and outrages. t The Parisian bourgeoisie, animated 

* Furent assemblés à Paris, par le mandement du roy, les 
prélats, les chapitres, les barons, et les villes du royaume de 
France, et leur fist le roy exposer en sa présence Testât des 
guerres. . . . Lesquels respondirent, c'est assavoir: le clergié, 
par la bouche de maistre Jehan de Craon, lors arcevesque do 
Bains, les nobles, par la bouche du duc d'Athènes, et les bonnes 
villes, par Estienne Marcel, lors prévost des marchans à Paris, 
que il estoient tous prests de vivre et de mourir aveo le roy, et 
de mettre corps et avoir en son service, et délibération requis- 
tant de parler ensemble, laquelle leur fu ottroiée. (Chroniques 
de Saint-Denis, édit de M. Paulin Paris, t. vi., p. 19.) 

t Avec tout ce, les chevaliers et les écuyers qui retournés 
étaient de la bataille, en étoient tant haïs et si blâmés des com- 
mîmes que envis ils s'embatoient es bonnes villes. Si parlemen- 
taient et murmuraient ainsi les uns sur les autres. (Chron. de 
Rroissart, t L, 2 9 partie, ch. 52. 

P 
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with enthusiasm and courage, took upon itself at ail 
risks the charge of its own defence ; whilst the eldest 
son of the king, a youth of only nineteen, who had 
been one of the first to fly, assumed the govemment 
as lieutenant of his father. It w» at the summons of 
this prince that the states aœembled again at Paris 
before the time which they had appointed. The same 
deputies returned to the number of 800, of whom 
400 were of the bourgeoisie ; and the work of reform, 
rudely sketched in the preceding session, was resumed 
under the same influence, with an enthusiasm which 
partook of the character of revolutionary impulse. 
The assembly commenced by concentrating its action 
in a committee of twenty-four members, deliberating, 
as far as appears, without distinction of orders ; it then 
intimated its resolutions under the form of pétitions, 
which were as follow : The authority of the states 
declared suprême in ail affairs of administration and 
finance, the impeachment of ail the counsellors of the 
king, the dismissal in a body of the officers of justice, 
and the création of a council of reformera taken from 
the three orders; lastly, the prohibition to conclude 
any trace without the assent of the three states, and 
the right on their part to re-assemble at their own 
will without a royal summons.* 

* Ordinance of 3 Marcb, 1357 (1356, old style), art. 1, 2, 5, 11; 
39, 42, et 43 ; Recueil des Ordonn. des rois de France, t iii., 
p. 128. . . . — Il esmut, enduit et enortales députez dessusdiz à 
ce qu'il esleussent vingt-huit personnes des trois estas, c'est 
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The lieutenant of the king, Charles Duke of Nor- 
mandy, exerted in vain the resources of a precocioua 
ability to escape thèse imperious demands: he was 
compelled to yield everything. The States governed 
in his name; but dissension, springing from the 
mutual jealousy of the différent orders, was soon in- 
trodnced into their body. The preponderating in- 
fluence of the bourgeois appeared intolérable to the 
nobles, who, in conséquence, deserted the assembly 
and retired home. The deputies of the cleigy re- 
mained longer at their posts, but they also withdrew 
at last ; and, under the name of the States-General, 
none remained but the représentatives of the cities, 

assavoir: quatre prélas, douze chevalière, et douze bourgois, 
qui avéraient tout le gouvernement du royaume, qui ordeneroient 
la chambre de parlement, des comptes et de touz autres offices, 
et y metteroient telles personnes comme bon leur semblèrent. 
Et par ce appert clérement que le gouvernement, l'auctorité et 
la puissance de gouverner le royaume il vouloit oster au roy et 
à monseigneur le duc, ou au moins leur en vouloit si petit 
laissier comme niant, car, toute l'auctorité de fait feust aus 
vingt-huit e&leuz, et n'en eust le roy ne le duo fors nom tant 
seulement. (Articles against Robert le Coq, Bishop of Laon : 
manuscript published by M. Douet d'Arcq, in the Bibliothèque 
de l 'Ecole des chartes t. ii., p. 365, art. 52.) — Froissait says that 
the council of the States ought to be composed of thirty-six 
perrons ; but a list which may be reoeived as authentio assigns 
twenty-four members to this council, viz. : — six nobles, eleven 
eceleûstics, and seventeen bourgeois. Thus the représen- 
tation of the communes was then equal in number to those of 
the nobles and clergy united. See in tom. ii. of the Bibliothèque 
de VJScole des chartes, the document cited above. 
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alone chargea with ail the responsibilities of the reform 
and the affaira of the kingdom.* Bowing to a neces- 
sity of central action, they submitted of their own 
accord to the deputation of Paris ; and soon, by the 
tendency of circumstances, and in conséquence of the 
hostile attitude of the Régent, the question of supre- 
macy of the states became a Parisian question, subject 
to the chances of a popular émeute and the guardian- 
ship of the municipal power.f 
At this point appears a man whose character has 

* Or vous dis que les nobles du royaume de France et les 
prélats de sainte église se commencèrent à tanner de l'emprise 
et ordonnance des trois états. (Chroniq. de Froissart, liv. 1", 
2 e partie, ch. 62.) — Le huitiesme jour d'après Noël l'an dessus- 
dit, fù l'assemblée à Paris des bonnes villes, mais il n'y ot 
aucuns nobles et pou y ot de gens d'église. Et tous les jours 
assembloient et sine povoient estre à accort. Et toutes voies ils 
demourèrent à Paris jusques au vingt-quatriesme ou vingt- 
cinquiesme jour de Janvier. (Ckron. de SaitU- Denis, t vi., p. 
80.) — Le dimencbe devant karesme prenant, onziesme jour de 
Février, se rassemblèrent à Paris pluseurs des bonnes villes et 
du clergié, mais il n'y vint nul noble. Et par pluseurs journées 
se assemblèrent, si comme il avoient aoooustumé. (Ibid, p. 86.) 

f Le samedi ensuivant, vingt-quatriesme jour dudit moys, fu 
monseigneur le duo en la chambre de parlement, et avec lui 
aucuns de son conseil qui lui estoient demourés. Et là allèrent 
à luy ledit prévost et pluseurs autres aveo luy, tant armés comme 
non armés, et requistrent à monseigneur le duc que il feist tenir 
et garder, sans enfraindre, toutes les ordenanoes lesquelles 
avoient esté faites par les trois estas, Tan précédent, et que il 
les laissast gouverner, si oomme autrefois avoit esté fait . . . 
et pour ce que le peuple se tenoit trop mal oontent de moult de 
ohoses qui estoient faites au conseil de monseigneur le duc 
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grown into historieal importance in our days from our 
greater facilities of understanding it, Etienne Marcel, 
prévôt des marchandé — that is to say, mayor of the 
municipality of Paris. This échevin of the fourteenth 
century, by a remarkable anticipation, designed 
and attempted things which seem to belong only to 
récent révolutions. Social unity, and administrative 
tmiformity; political rights, co-extensive and equal 
with civil rights; the principle of public authority 
transferred from the crown to the nation ; the States- 
General changea, under the influence of the third 
order, into a national représentation ; the will of the 
people admitted as sovereign in the presenceof thedepo- 
■itary of the royal power ;* the influence of Paris over 
the provinces, as the head of opinion and centre of the 
gênerai movement ; thedemocratic dictatorship, and the 
influence of terror exercised in the name of the common 
weal; new colours assumed and carried as a sign of patri- 
otic union and symbol of reformât the transference of 

contre ledit peuple, il voulait mettre en son grand conseil trois 
ou quatre bourgeois que l'en lui nommerait, toutes lesquelles 
choses monseigneur le duc leur octroya. (Ibid, p. 92.) 

* Et quand ledit prévost fu en ladite chambre, et pluseurs 
armés de sa compaignie avec luy, il dit audit monseigneur le 
duc que il ne se meist point à mésaise de ce qui estoit advenu, 
car il avoit esté fait de la volonté* du peuple, et pour escbiévier 
greigneurs périls. ... Et requist ledit prévost à monseigneur 
le duc que il voulsist ratifier ledit fait et estre tout un avec eux. 
(Chron. dé Saint-Denis, t vi., p. 88 et 89.) 

t La première semaine de Janvier ensuivant, ceux de Fari9 
ordenèrent qu'il auroient tous chapperons partis de rouge et de 
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royalty itself from one branch of the family to the 
other, with a view to the cause of reform and the 
interest of the people* — such were the circumstances 
and the scènes which hâve given to our own as well as 
the preceding century their political character. It is 
strange to find the whole of it comprised in the three 

pers ; et fu commandé par les ostels, de par le prévost des mar- 
chans, que on preist tels chapperons. (Ibid, p. 73.) — Le prévost 
des marchans et les eschevins envoièrent lettres doses par les 
bonnes Tilles du royaume, par lesquelles il leur faisoit savoir 
le fait qu'il a voient fait, et leur requéraient que il se voulsissent 
tenir en vraie union avec eux, et que il voulsissent prendre de 
leurs chapperons partis de pers et de rouge, si comme avoient le 
duc de N or mendie et pluseurs autres du sano de France, ai 
comme èsdites lettres estoit contenu. Et en vérité, ledit mon- 
seigneur le duo, le roy de Navarre, le duc d'Orléans, frère dudit 
roy de France, et le comte d'Estampes, qui tous estoient des 
fleurs de lis, portaient lesdits chapperons. (Ibid, p. 94.) 

• Ledit roi de Navarre vint en la maison de la ville et prescha, 
et entre les autres choses dist que il aimoit moult le royaume 
de France et il y estoit moult bien tenu, si comme il disoit 
Car il estoit des fleurs de lis de tous costés, et eust esté sa mère 
roy de France se elle eust esté homme ; car elle avoit esté seule 
fille du roy de France. Et si lui avoient les bonnes villes du 
royaume, par espécial celle de Paris, fait très grans biens et 
haus honneurs, lesquels il taisoit, et pour ce estoit-il prest de 
vivre et de mourir avecques eux. . . . Si fu alors esleu ledit 
roy en oapitain de la ville de Paris ; et lui fu dit, de par le 
prévost des marchands de Paris, que ceux de Paris escriproient 
à toutes les bonnes villes du royaume, afin que chascun se con- 
sentist à faire ledit roy capitain universal par tout le royaume 
de France. (Ibid, p. 116.) — Prœpositus meroatorum, cum 
multis de majoribus civibus per quos tota oivitas régi videbatur 
. . iverunt ad regem Navarrae dominum Carohun de Ebroicis, 
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years over which the name of the Prévôt Marcel prédo- 
minâtes.* His short and stormy career was, as it were, 
a prématuré attempt at the grand designs of Provi- 
dence, and the mirror of the bloody changes of 
fortune through which those designs were destined to 
advance to their accomplishment under the impulse of 
human passions. Marcel lived and died for an idea — 
that of hastening on, by the force of the masses, the 
work of graduai equalisation commenced by the kings 
themselves; but it was his misfortune and his crime 
to be unrelenting in canying out his convictions. To 
the impetuosity of a tribune who did not shrink even 
firom murder he added the talent of organization ; he 
left in the grand city, which hehadraled with a stern 
and absolute sway, powerful institutions, noble works, 
and a name which two centuries afterwards his de- 
scendants bore with pride as a title of nobility.f 

qui antea per eos tamquam capitaneus vocatus fuerat , . . 
ordinaverunt secrète ut iterum per ipsos vocaretur ... et 
tandem, cum ipse rex Navarre esset de linea et prosapia regia, 
ad sceptrum regale et regnum Francise ascenderet et regnaret 
Nam dictas rex Navarrœ ad hoc totis viribus anhelabat. . . . 
(Ckron. de Guillaume de Nangis, 2 e continuât, t. ii., p. 268 
and 269.) 

* Etienne Marcel had, as an associât© in his struggle with 
the Government and in his projects of reform, a member of the 
clergy, who, byhis birtb and studios, belonged to the bourgeoisie 
— Robert le Coq, Bishop of Laon, an able jurist, Ûret an advo- 
cate, then mature des requêtes, and IzsÛy président clerc of the 
Parliament 

f See l 'Histoire de V Hôtel de Ville de Paris, by M. Leroux. 
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While the bourgeoisie, formed under the influences 
of muniripal Uberty, raised itself byasudden buttran- 
sient enthusiasm to the spirit of national liberty, 
and in some meaaure anticipated the future, a straige 
and hideons spectacle was exhibited by the demi- 
servile population of the villages and hamlets. We 
mean the Jacquerie; its dreadful excesses, and its 
no less dreadful repression. In those days of criais 
and agitation, the gênerai vibration of society affected 
thepeasantry,and encounteredamongthem thepassions 
of hatred and vengeance which had been accumulated 
and bayed back during centuries of oppression and 
misery . The cry of the French populace, " The nobles 
dishonour and betray the kingdom," became a signal 
for the extermination of those of gentle birth in the 

de Lincy, liv. in\, ch. l w , p. 58 à 60. — Si mit ouvriers en œuvre 
quant qu'il en put avoir et recouvrer de toutes parts, et fit faire 
grands fossés autour de Paris, et puis chaingles, murs et portes, 
et y ouvroit-on nuit et jour, et y eut le terme d'un an tous les jours 
trois mille ouvriers. Dont ce fat un grand fait que de fermer 
sur une année et d'enclorre et avironner de toute défense une 
telle cité comme Paris est et de tel circuit. Et vous de que ce 
fut le plus grand bien que oncques le prévôt des marchands fit 
en toute sa vie ; car autrement elle eût été depuis courue, gâtée 
et robée par trop de fois. (Chron. de Froissart, liv. 1 er , 2* partie, 
cbap. 66.)— Dictes-nous que pas un des Clercs, de Marie, 
Marcel ne des Beurriers . . . souffre que le fils d'un Italien, 
d'un Anglois, d'un Lorrain ou Escouçois se die aussi bon 
François que luy. (Du grand et loyal devoir, fidélité et 
obéissance de messieurs de Paris envers le roy et couronne de 
France, pamphlet contre le cardinal de Guise, petit in-8°, 1565, 
p.vii.) 
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cottages of Beauvoisis. Peasanta armed with clubs and 
knives rose and marched in bands, increasing as they 
advanced; attacking the castles with sword and flame, 
murdering ail they found in them — men, women, and 
children; and, like the barbarians of the great in- 
vasion, unable to give anaccount of the objecta which 
they sought, or the motive which instigated them.* 
This savage force, master of ail the flat country 
between the Oise and Seine, was organized under a 
leader, who offered his alliance to the cities which 
were agitated by the spirit of reform. Beanvais, 
Senlis, Amiens, Paris, andMeaux, accepted it, either 
as assistance, or as a diversion in their &vonr. In 
gpite of the acts of barbarity committed by the rebel 
peasants, almost everywhere the orban population, 

* Aucunes gens des villes champêtres, sans chef, s'assem- 
blèrent en Beauvoisin, et ne furent mie cent hommes les pre- 
miers, et dirent que tous les nobles du royaume de France, 
chevaliers et écuyers, honnissoient et trahissoient le royaume, 
et que ce seroit grand bien qui tous les détruirait Et chacun 
d'eux dit : " B dit voir ! il dit voir 1 honni soit celui par qui il 
demeurera que tous les gentilshommes ne soient détruits!" 
Lors se assemblèrent et s'en allèrent sans autre conseil et 
sans nulles armures, fors que de bâtons ferrés et de couteaux. 
... Et multiplièrent tant que ils furent bien six nulle; et 
partout là où ils venoient, leur nombre oroissoit; car chacun 
de leur semblance les suivoit. (Chron. de Fr<À$$art f liv. l tt , 
2* partie, ohap. 62.)— Mais ils étaient jà tant multipliés que, 
si il fussent tous ensemble, ils eussent bien été cent mille 
hommes. Et quand on leur demandent pourquoi ils faisoient 
ce, ils répondoient qu'ils ne savoient, mais ils le veoient aux 
autres faire, si le faisoient aussi. (Ibid, chap. 60.) 
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and principally the poor, sympathised with them.* 
Bich citizens, men of political character, were seen 
mixing with them, directing them, and restraining 
their thirst for blood, till the day when they dis- 
appeared, slain by thousands in their conflicte with 
the armed nobles, decimated by exécutions, or dis- 
persed by terror.f 

* Et firent un capitaine que on appeloit Guillaume Gale, et 
alèrent à Compiègne; mais ceux de la ville ne les y laissèrent 
entrer. Et depuis ils alèrent à Senlis, et firent tant que ceux 
de ladite Tille alèrent en leur compaignie. Et abattirent toutes 
les forteresces du pays, Armenonville, Tiers, et une partie du 
chastel de Beaumont-sur-Oyse. (Chron. de Saint-Denis, t. vi.» 
p. 110.) — Puis s'assemblèrent autres païsans en plusieurs lieux 
en Beauvaisis, et ailleurs en France; et mesmes ceux de 
Beauvais estoient oontre les nobles hommes : et en mena-on 
plusieurs à Beauvais, qui y furent occis par le consentement 
du commun de la ville, et aussi le maire d'Amiens envoya 
cent hommes du commun à l'aide des vilains. (La Chron. de 
Flandres, publiée par D. Sauvage [Lyon, 1562], chap. 94, p- 
106.) — Plusieurs qui estoient partis de la ville de Paris, jusques 
au nombre de trois cens ou environ, desquels gens estoit 
capitain un appelé Pierre Gille, espicier de Paris, et environ 
cinq cens qui s'estoient assemblés à Gilly en Mucien, desquels 
estoit capitain un appelé Jehan Vaillant, prévost des monnoies 
du roy, alèrent à Meaux. ... Et toutes voies, avoit lors pou 
de villes, cités ou autres en la langue d'Oyl qui ne fussent meues 
contre les gentilshommes, tant en faveur de ceux de Paris qui 
trop les haoient, comme pour le mouvement du peuple. 
(Chron. de Saint-Denis, t. vi., p. 118.) 

f Et en ces assemblées avoit gens de labour le plus, et si y 
avoit de riches hommes, bourgois et autres. (Ibid, p. 112.) — 
En ce temps alèrent ceux de Paris à Ermenonville et as 
saillirent le chastel et le prirent par force. Là estoit Robert 
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The destruction of the Jacquet* was followed 
almost immediately by the failure of the révolution 
of the bourgeoisie in Paris itself. Those two move- 
ments, différent as they were, of the two great classes 
of the commonalty, terminated simultaneously — one 
to revive and carry ail before it when its time should 
come; the other to leave nothing behind it but an 
odious naine, and sad recollections. The attempt of 

de Loreis, qui, pour peur de la mort renia gentillesse, et dit qu'il 
aimoit mieux la bourgeoisie de Paris (dont il estoit né) que 
chevalerie, et par ce fut il sauvé et sa femme et ses enfans. 
(La Chron. de Flandres, chap. 94, p. 197.) — Et aussi tuoient 
les gentilshommes tous ceux que il povoient trouver qui 
avoient esté de la compagnie des Jacques, c'est-à-dire, des com- 
munes qui avoient tué les gentilshommes, leur femmes et leur 
enfans et abattues maisons ; et tant que on tenoit certainement 
que l'en en avoit bien tué dedans le jour de la S.-Jean Baptiste 
vint mil et plus. (Chron. de Saint-Denis, t. vi., p. 117.) — 
Depuis cette déconfiture qui fut faite à Meaux, ne se rassem- 
blèrent ils nulle part ; carie jeune sire de Couoy, qui s'appeloit 
messire Enguerrand, avoit grand foison de gentilshommes avec 
lui, qui les mettoient à fin partout où ils les trouvoient, sans 
pitié et sans merci. (Chron. de Froissart, liv. i., 2 e partie» 
chap. 68.) 

* The village» in revolt applied to themselves the contemp- 
tuous sobriquets which the nobles gave to the people : " Tuno 
temporis nobiles, derisiones de rusticis et simplicibus facientes, 
vocabant eos Jaeque Bonhome." (Chron. de Guillaume de 
Nangis, 2* continuât, t. ii., p. 238.)— Le duo de Normandie 
. . . s'en alla à Provins et . . . d'illec vers Chasteautierry et 
vers Gandelus, où l'en disoit qu'il y avoit grande assemblée 
de ces communes que l'en appeloit Jacques Bonhommes. 
(Chron. de Saint-Denis, t. vi., p. 117.) 
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Etienne Marcel and his party to fonnd a démocratie 
monarchy on the confédération of the cities in the 
north and centre of France failed, becanse Paris, 
feebly snpported, was left alone to maintain a twofold 
struggle against ail the forces of the crown joined to 
those of the nobles, as well as against the popnlar 
déjection.* The leader of that daring attempt was 
slain at the moment when he was pushing it to ex- 
tremities, and setting up a king of the bourgeoisie in 
the face of the legitimate monarch. With him 
perished the persons who had represented the city in 
the council of the states, as well as those who had 
ruled as chiefs or ringleaders of the municipal coun- 
cil. t The Tiers Etat, displaced from the dominant 

* The Bummons of the States-General to Paris on the 7th 
of November was issued conjointly by the Duke of Normandy, 
who despatched his lettere under the 6eal of the regency, and 
by the Prévôt des Marchands, who despatched his own under 
the seal of the city : " Et envoia ces lettres aux gens d'églyse, 
aux nobles et aux bonnes villes, et les manda. Et aussi 
envoia ledit prévost des marchans ses lettres aux dessusdis, 
avec les lettres dudit monseigneur le duc." (Chron. de 
Saint-Denis, t. vi., p. 62.) 

f The murder of Etienne Marcel, by Jean Maillart, took 
place on the 81st of July, 1858; his brother Gilles Marcel, 
greffier of the Hôtel de Ville, and Charles Toussac échevin, 
like him deputy of Paris and member of the council of the 
States, were slain ; the one assassinated on the 81st of July, 
and the other beheaded on the 2nd of August. Simon le 
Paonnier, Philippe GifFart, and Jean de l'Iale, members of the 
municipal council, were slain; the two first with the prévôt, 
and the third with lus brother. Five other bourgeois, counsel. 
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position which it had prematurely won, resumed 
its ordinary part of patient industry, less préten- 
tions ambition, and slow bnt nninterrupted pro- 



Nevertheless, ail was not lost in that first and 
nnfortunate trial. The Prince, who struggled two 
years against the Parisian bourgeoisie, borrowed some- 
thing of its political tendencies, and learnt a lesson 
in the school of thoae whom he had conquered. He 
annulled what the States-General had decreed, and 
constrained him to do for the reform of abuses; but 
the violence of that reaction lasted but a few days, and 
Charles V., as King, undertook of his own accord a 
part of the task which, as Régent, he had been forced 
to exécute. His government was arbitrary but regular, 
economical, imbued with the spirit of order, and, above 
ail, with the spirit of nationality. Trained early to 
patience and statecraft in a position of péril and dif- 
ficulty, he had none of the eager and chivalrous im- 

lors or officers of the city, were condemned to death, and 
executed the following week. Nicolas le Ghauceteur and Golart 
de Courliègis, deputies of Abbeville and Laon in the States- 
General, and members of the council of the states, met with 
the same rate. — Plures capti sont et quœstionibus appositi, et 
infra certum diem ad forum tracti fuerunt et judicialiter 
decollati. Et isti fuerunt illi qui cum prœdicto prœposito 
villam antea gubernabant et de quorum oonsilio in omnibus 
agebatur ; inter quos fuerunt aliqui burgenses multum solemnes 
et éloquentes quamplurimum et edocti. (Chron. de Guill. de 
NaagU, 2 e continuât, t. il, p. 273.) 
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petuosity of his predecessors, but a calculating and 
practical mind. In him royalty présents a new cha- 
racter, which séparâtes it from the Middle Ages and 
oonnects it with modem times. He was the first of 
those kings who appeared as the redressera of wrong 
after a period of danger, devoted to business, placing 
considération before action, able and persevering — 
princes eminently politic, whose type re-appeared 
more strikingly under différent aspects in Louis XI. 
and Henry IV.* 

We hâve reached a point where our social history, 
disengaged from its origin and complète in its élé- 
ments, unfolds itself in a simple and regular form, 
like a river which, rising from many sources, collects 
its waters as it advances into one single mass, con- 
tained within the same banks. At this point the 
powers, whose action, simultaneous or divergent, has 
constituted up to our times the drama of political 
révolutions, display themselves in their définitive cha- 
racter. Royalty is seen advancing uninterruptedly 
along the way, pointed out by the traditions of im- 
périal Rome, favouring the spirit of civilisation, but 
opposed to the spirit of liberty, innovating with reluc- 
tance, and with the jealous anxiety of superintending 
everything itself; the nobility preserving and che- 
rishing their inheritance of German usages softened 
down by Christianity, opposing to the dpgma of an 

* See below, Chaptere III. and VI. 
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absolute monarchy that of a seigneurial sovereignty, 
fostered by a feeling of pride and honour, prescribing 
to itself the duty of courage, and belieying that po- 
litical rights belonged to itself alone — egotistical in 
its independence, and haughty in its self-sacrifices — 
at once turbulent and without occupation, despising 
labour, little inquisitive about science, but contributing 
to the gênerai progress by its appréciation, con- 
tinually increasing in keenness, of the refinements 
of luxury, of the élégance and the delights of the 
arts;* lastly, the bourgeoisie — i. e., the middle claas 
of the nation, and upper class of the Tiers Etat — 
continually increased in numbers by the accession of 
the inferior classes, and continually approaching the 
nobility by the exercise of public duties, and the value 

* The principles of German law in civil matters continued 
alongtime, togetherwith German manners, in the families 
of nobles; the baronage was imbued with traditions of the 
conquest. See the Recherches of M. Edouard Laboulaye on tha 
civil and poli tical condition of women from the days of the Romans 
to onr own. — Annoigitur mccclvi. fastus et dissolutio in mul- 
tifl personis nobilibus et militaribus quamplurimum inolevit. 
Nam cum habitua antea decurtatos, ut supra dixi, et brèves nimis 
aocepissent, hoc anno tamen adhuo magis se incœperunt 
sumptuose deformare, perlas et margaritas in capuciis et zonis 
deauratis et argenteis deportare, gemmis diversis et lapidibus 
preciosis se per totum curioaius adornare; et in tantum se 
curiose omnes, a magno usque ad parvum, de talibus lasciviis 
cooperiebant, quod perlœ et lapides magno pretio vendebantur 
et vix Parisiis poterant reperiri . . . Incœperunt etiam tune 
gestare plumas avium in pileis adaptatas. (Ohron. de Chiill. 
de Ncmgisj 2 e continuât, t. ii., p. 237.) 
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of their real property; attached to royalty as the 
source of reforms and social changes, ready to seize 
ail the means of raising itself, ail the offices, ad- 
vantages of every kind, whether coUectively or m- 
dividually; devoted to the cultivation of the intellect 
in it» vigorous and important applications; resigned 
habitually to await with patience a better state of 
things, but capable at intervais of a désire for immé- 
diate action, and of a revolutionary outbreak. 

Such is the state of society; with regard to its 
institutions, royalty, in its unlimited prérogative, 
regains and embraoes them ail, except one only, the 
States-General, whose power, ill-defined, a shadow 
of the national sovereignty, makes its appearance at 
seasons of crisis, to condemn présent evil and to 
pave the way to future good. From 1355 to 1789, 
the States, although rarely assembled, although with- 
out regular influence on the government, played a 
considérable part as an organ of public opinion. The 
cahiers* of the three orders were the source from which 
the great ordinances and the great measures of ad- 
ministration flowed ; and in this gênerai influence of 
the States the third bore its spécial part. The 
commonalty had its principles, which it never lost an 

• The manner in which the cahier — a statement of grie vances 
and pétition for reforma— was prepared for the Tiers Etat, is de- 
aoribed in the second paragraph from the end of ehap. vi. ; and a 
spécimen of one, as prepared by the village of Blaigny, is given 
in appendix iii. at the end of vol. ii.— Translater'* Note, 
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opportunity of prodaimîng with an indefatigable 
persévérance — principles which had their origin in 
fhe good sensé of the people, in conformity with the 
spirit of the Gospel and the spirit of the Roman law. 
The reformation of the laws and customs by the 
infhsion of civil liberty and equality, the over- 
throw of ail the barriers raised by privilège, the ex- 
tension of the common law to ail classes — such was 
the perpétuai plea, and, if we may use the expression, 
the voice of the Tiers Etat. We can follow this voice 
speaking more loudly firom âge to âge in proportion 
as time advances and progress is accomplished. It is 
this which dnring five centuries has stirred the great 
currents of opinion. The initiative which the Tiers 
Etat took in conceiving and projecting reforma is the 
&ct, which is most intimately connected with the 
social movement, of which we hâve lived to see, if not 
the final close, at least a glorious and décisive phase — a 
movement continued under remarkable vicissitudes, 
whose progress resembles that of the rising tide, 
which seems to advance and recède without interrup- 
tion, but which still gains ground and reaches its 
destined point. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TIERS ETAT DNDER CHARLES V., CHARLE8 VI., CHARLES VII., 
AND LOUIS XI. 

Summary: Northern and Southern France— Twofold Spirit 
and Tendenc y of the Tiers Etat— Fart Taken by the Parisian 
Bourgeoisie — Résulta of the Reign of Charles V. — Question 
of Regular Taxation — Revolt of the Maillotins— Abolition 
of the free Municipality of Paris— Its Ré-establishment — 
Demagoguism of the Cabochiens — Alliance of the Eehevinage 
and the University — Demand for a great Administrative 
Reform— Ordinance of May 25, 141 8— State of the Peasantry, 
the Rural Communes — Populai Patriotism — Jeanne d'Arc 
— Reign of Charles VII. — His Bourgeois Counsellors— Reign 
of Louis XL — His Charaoter. 

The States-General on which I hâve been remarking 
up to this point did not form the whole représenta- 
tion of the kingdom ; there was one for north and 
central France, the country of the langue d' Oïl and the 
droit coutumier, and one for south France, the country 
of the langue d'Oc and the droit écrit* Althongh 

* This division of the country into two administrative ré- 
gions oontinued up to the sixteenth century; theircommon 
boundary was drawn from west to east by the Gironde, Dor- 
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they were simultaneously convened by the same au- 
thority, and were in both cases gênerai, thèse assem- 
blies did not play the same political part, and history 
cannot assign them a place of equal importance. The 
north and south of France were not in the same social 
position during the Middle Ages ; the south was more 
advanced in civilisation, more flourishing, and under 
a less arbitrary system of government. There the 
impress of Borne was more distinctly retained both 
in the language and manners of the people ; there the 
municipal spirit, maintained by the number and wealth 
of the cities, preserved both its power and character 
more efficiently. The administrative reforma, the work 
of royalty, took place in the north, and only reached 
the south by a reaction. It was the same with the 
currents of public opinion which sprang in northern 
France (la France coutumiêre) from the conflict between 
the rival or hostile classes and the great bodies of 
the State. There was always on one side or the 
other a sort of discordance in their feelings and their 
actions ; and the trace of this is still to be observed 
even in the midst of our modem unity. Thence 
arises the necessity of contracting the scène of this 

dogne and the southern frontière of Auvergne and of the Lyonnais. 
Although this division oorresponded in gênerai with that of 
the Roman dialecte of the north and south, and with that of 
ancient France into two juridicial zones, there was under each 
of thèse relations at least one exception ; for Auvergne was a 
country of the southern language, and the Lyonnais a country of 
the droit écrit. 
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history, which ought to be both uniform and simple 
in order to be clear, of omitting some facts important in 
themselves, but which hâve no ulterior conséquence, 
and of passing over the country where a greater degree 
of liberty reigns, together with a law of greater 
equity, and a less marked inequality of conditions 
and individuals, to dwell on that in which the 
social confusion is excessive, but in which the founda- 
tions of future order are laid, and the facts which 
mark the succession of our civil and political progress 
occur. 

The Tiers Etat drew its strength and spirit firom 
twô différent sources, the one complex and municipal — 
namely, the commercial classes ; the other simple and 
central — namely, the class of the judicial and financial 
officers of the crown, whose number and power 
rapidly increased, and who, with rare exceptions, ail 
sprang from the commonalty. To this twofold origin 
corresponded two classes of political ideas and senti- 
ments. The spirit of the bourgeoisie, iproyexly m c&fted, 
orurban corporations, was tiberalinprinciple,butnarrow 
and stationary in practice, attached to its local immuni- 
ties,to its hereditary rights, to the independent and pri- 
vileged existence of the municipal cities and communes. 
The spirit of the judicial and administrative bodies ad- 
mitted only one right, that of the Government ; only 
one liberty, that of the Prince; only one interest, 
that of order nnder one absolute guardianship ; and 
their reasoning did not regard the privilèges of the 
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commonalty with more favour than those of the 
nobility. Thence arose in the Tiers Etat of France 
two divergent tendencies, always at war, but always 
corresponding to the same final objecta which, alter- 
nately modifying each other, and combining under 
the influence of new ideas of a loftier and more 
generous kind, hâve given to our révolutions since 
the thirteenth oentury their character of a slow but 
always certain course towards civic equality, national 
unity, and unity of government. Another fact in 
our history as ancient and not less characteristic is 
the particular part taken by the bourgeoisie of Paris. 
Paris was the chief centre of commerce and important 
scientific institutions; it was there that intellectual 
activity displayed itself on a larger scale than in any 
other city of the kingdom. Public spirit there as- 
aumed a form at once municipal and gênerai. We hâve 
aeen the people of Paris taking the lead in aggressive 
opinion during the démocratie attempts of 1357 ; we 
shall find it doing the same at every period of social 
criais, under Charles VI., at the time of the League, 
and in our modem révolutions, giving the impulse at 
once to progress and disorder so fatally mixed together. 
I résume the thread of my narrative at the reign 
of Charles V. That prince recovered one by one the 
dismembered portions of the kingdom ; he rendered 
France more powerful abroad, and more civilised at 
home ; he expended much in the accomplishment of 
great undertakings, and still found the means of 
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raising larger supplies of money than his predecessorsj 
without having recourse to the States-General or ex- 
citing résistance : ail remained quiet so long as his 
hand was there to conciliate and regulate everything. 
He establislied under the name of ordinary aids per- 
manent taxes, thus violatiug at one blow both the 
feudal and the municipal liberties. He did this with 
décision, but not, there is reason to believe, without 
scruples; and on his death-bed he regardedit with 
regret.* It was in reality a grave and déplorable 
fact : Royalty found itself for the first time in 
opposition to the bourgeoisie; the new monarchical 
order was divided against itself by the imposition of 
regular taxation — a vital question which it was neces- 
sary to solve, and which, on the accession of 
Charles VI., a minor, could not be done in one way 
or another. 

The sensation produced by the report of the re- 
pentant expressions attributed to the late Eing did 
not permit the further collection of the gênerai 
subsidies by authority, nor indeed a hope of their 
concession by the assembly of the three orders. 
The guardians of the young King attempted, as 

* De ces aides du royaume de France dont les povres gens 
sont tant travaillés et grevés, usez-en en vostre conscience et 
les ôtez au plus tôt que vous pourrez; car oe sont choses, 
quoique je les aie soutenues, qui moult me grèvent et poisent 
en couraige. (Words of Charles V., on his death-bed, Ckron. 
de Froissart, liv. ii., chap. lxx.) 
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a mîddle course, convocations of the notables and 
conférences with the échevinage of Paris; but no 
resuit was obtained save an increase of popular ex- 
àtement and threats of an émeute, on occasion of 
which the échevinage took some important measures 
of anning for the maintenance of public order and 
the defence of the liberties of the city.* This atti- 
tude of the Parisian bourgeoisie seemed so formidable 
a rircnmstance to the princes in power that they 
made an ordinance abolishing in perpetuity the taxes 
which had been established, under any dénomination 
whatever, since the time of Philippe le BeLf It then 

* Cependant les princes et ducs cognoissans la pauvreté du 
domaine et qu'il ne pouvoit suffire aux choses urgentes et 
nécessaires, assemblèrent une partie des plus notables de Paris ; 
et furent assez contents qu'on mist douze deniers pour livre. 
Et fut à Paris et à Rouen crié et à Amiens ; mais le peuple 
tout d'une volonté le contredirent, et ne fut rien levé ne exigé. 
(SUi. de Charles VI., by Juvénal des Ursins, nouvelle col- 
lection de Mémoires pour servir à V Histoire de France, t. ii., 
p. 343.) — Lesquelles démonstrances ils prenoient en grande 
impatience, et réputoient tous ceux qui en parloient ennemis 
de la chose publique, en concluant qu'ils garderoient les Jibertez 
du peuple jusques à l'exposition de leurs biens, et prindrent 
armures et habillemens de guerre, firent dixeniers, cinquante- 
niera, quarteniers, mirent chaisnes par la ville, firent faire guet 
et garde aux portes. Et ces choses se faisoient presque par 
toutes les villes de ce royaume, et à ce faire commencèrent 
ceux de Paris. (Ibid, p. 848.) 

f Avons quictié, remis et annullé, et par ces présentes 
quictons, remettons et annulions et mettons du tout au néant 
touz aides et subsides quelconques qui, pour le fait desdiotes 
guerres, ont esté imposez, cuilliz et levez depuis nostre prédé- 
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became necessary for them to carry on the govem-l 
ment with the revenues of the royal domains atone;! 
and shortly after being at a loss for resources, thev I 
timidly decided upon imposing a tax upon merchandisel 
of every kind. This was the signal for an armedrebeUion. 1 
The lower classes and the youth of Paris, forcing the | 
arsenal of the city, provided themselves with sledge- 
hammers, which they found there in great quantity, 
and rushed upon the formera of the tax, the collectors I 
and royal officers, massacring the one, and forcing 
the other to flight. The example of Paris was imi- 
tated with more or less violence in the principal cities 
of the central and northern provinces.* 

This spirit of résistance on the part of the French 
bourgeoisie was encouraged by some external occur- 
rences, by the example of Ghent, which city, at the 
head of a party formed in the communes of Flanders, 

cesseur le roy Philippe, que Dieu absoille, jusques aujourd'hui. 
(Ordin. of 16 Nov., 1380, Recueil des Ordonn. des rois de 
France, t. vi., p. 527.) 

* ... Et tantost par toute la ville le menu peuple s'esmeut 
. . . Bs sceurent que en l'Hoetel de Ville avoit des harnois, ils 
y allèrent et rompirent les huis où estaient les choses pour la 
défense de la ville, prindrent les harnois et grande foison de 
maillets de plomb et s'en allèrent par la ville, et tous oeux 
qu'ils trouvoient fermiers des aydes ou qui en estoient soup- 
çonnez tuoient et mettaient à mort bien cruellement (Hi*t. de 
Charles VI., by Juvénal des Ursins, Mémoires, etc., t ii., 
p. 348.) — Famosiorem civitatem regni sequntur cetere. . . . 
(Chron. du religieux de St. -Denis, edit by M. Bellaguet, t i., 
p. 130.) 
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toc ir vas in armed opposition against the sovereign of the 

ij^xoountry in the name of the municipal liberties. 

ras» There existed between the bourgeoisie of Paris and 

, jn n>. the Flemish insurgents not only sympathy, but cor* 

zxi respondence by letters, with a promise of mutual 

bi f_- : efforts in behalf of a common cause, in which were 

TiZ comprised the defence of local privilèges against the 

^ _ central power, and the hostility of the commonalty 

k , . against the nobility.* This position of the question 

^ re-united in one common interest royalty and the 

.. r _ barons, little disposed as they were to corne to an 

understanding upon the raising of taxes without a 

previons demand and concession. A great blow was 

r - strnck in Manders by the intervention of a French 

army and of Charles VI. in person. That victorious 

campaign, which had the appearance and the effect of 

a triumph on the part of the nobility over the corn- 

* Sic temerarium ausum malignandi . . . fere totus populus 
Francie assumpserat, neo minori agitabatur furia, et, ut fama 
publica referebat, per flamingos, qui peste similis rebellionis 
laborabant, nunciia et apicibus excitatus. . . . (Chron. du 
religieux de 8 1. -Denis, t. L, p. 132.) — Et en ladite ville (Cour- 
tray) furent trouvées lettres que ceux de la ville de Paria 
avoient escrit aux Flamens très mauvaises et séditieuses. 
(Hiêt. de Charles FZ, by Juvénai des Ursins, Mémoires, 
etc., t ii., p. 356.) — Pareillement à Reims, à Châlons en 
Champagne et sur la rivière de Marne, les vilains se rébelloient 
et menaçoient jà les gentilshommes et dames et enfants . . . 
aussi bien à Orléans, à Blois, à Rouen, en Normandie et en 
Beauvoisis leur étoitle diable entré en la tête pour tout occire. 
{Chron. de Irois$art, liv. ii., ch. clxxxviii.) 
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monalty, became in turn the cause of a succession of 
violent measures against the cities guilty of rébellion, 
in which the vengeance of power was mixed with an 
aristocratie reaction. 

The royal army entered Paris as a conquered city, 
brëaking down the barrière, and passing over the 
gâtes torn from their hinges. The same day three 
hundred persons, the élite of the bourgeoisie, were 
arrested and cast into prison ; and on the morrow the 
immémorial liberties of the city, its échevinage, its 
jurisdiction, and its militia, the independent existence 
of its corporations of arts and trades, were abolished 
by an ordinance of the King.* There were mime- 
rons exécutions, and, among others, that of a rich 
merchant who, as a young man, had played a prominent 
part in the émeutes of 1358; an act of clemency fol- 
lowed for the rest of the prisoners, commuting the 
criminal into a civil punishment, which subjected the 
npper class of the Parisian bourgeoisie to fines which 
almost amounted to the confiscation of their property . 
Rouen, Amiens, Troyes, Orléans, Reims, Châlons, 
and Sens were punished in the same manner by the 
suppression of their municipal rights, by exécutions, 
proscriptions, and ruinous exactions. The money 
thus raised amounted to immense sumsj but the 
princes and the courtiers helped themselves so fireely 

# Chron. du religieux de Saint-Denis, t. 1 er , p. 230 and foll. 
—Ordinance. of 27 Jauuary, 1383 (1382, old style), Recueil 
des Ordonn. de* rois de France, t vi. f p. 685. 
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to the spoil that not a third part found its way into 
the royal treasury.* 

Twenty-nine years elapsed, during which the im- 
becility of the King, the quarrels of the princes, the 
civil war, and, soon after, the foreign invasion, were 
added to the confusion of a Government without 
order, and to ruin of every kind. The reaction of 
1883 had wonnded the bourgeoisie far more deeply 
than that of 1359. The last mentioned had merely 
strnck a blow at their political ambition ; the other 
had impoverished, dispersed, deprived it of its glory 
and hereditary influence. The city of Paris, among 
others, found itself depressed in two ways— by the loss 
of its municipal immunities, and by the ruin of the 
familier who had governed and directed it with their 
counsels in the times of its liberty. This dégradation 
of the upper class, composed of the high mercantile 
body and the lawyers of the suprême courts, had given 
a step to the intermediate class, consisting of the 
wealthier among those who exercised manual profes- 
sions — a class less enlightened and less refined in man- 
ners, to which the force of circumstances now gave 
the influential power over the affaire and feelings of 
the city. Thence sprung that character of unre- 
strained demagoguism which the Farisian population 
ezhibited when, having recovered its liberties and its 

* Ckron. du religieux de Saint- Denis, t. 1 er , p. 240 and foll. 
— Ckron. de Froissart, liv. ii., ch. ccv. — HisL de Charles VI., 
by Juvénal des Ursins, Mémoires, etc., t. ii., p. 857 and foll. 
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privilèges in the year 1412, it was summoned afiresh 
by the course of éventa to act a political part* 

The Duke of Burgundy, one of the princes who 
were striving by force of arras to obtain the guardian- 
ship and power of the imbécile King, had allied him- 
self, in order to increase his forces, with the bour- 
geoisie and declared himself the protector of the 
popular interests. This policy was successful ; he be- 
came master of the State, and the ré-establishment of 
the old free constitution of Paris was his work. Re- 
sterai after a suspension of more than a quarter of 
a century, the municipal élections returned an éche- 
vinage and a city council almost entirely formed of 
tradesmen, in which, firom their popularity joined to 
their wealth, the master butchers of the great market, 
and of that of St. Geneviève, gained the ascendancy. 
Thèse men, whose profession had been handed down 
firom father to son from time immémorial, and whose 
shambles were a sort of fiefs, had collected around 
them an hereditary set of dependents called flayers, 

* Libère urbis antiquam libertatem restituentes. . . . (Ckrtm 
du religieux de Saint-Denis, t. iv., p. 606.)— L empeschement 
et main mise . . . par nous mis es dicte prévosté des mar- 
chans, eschevinage, olergie, maison de la ville, parlouër aux 
bourgois, jurisdicion, oohercion, privilèges, rentes, revenues, et 
droiz appartenans d'ancienneté à ycelle prévosté des marchans, 
eschevinage et clergie de nostre dicte bonne ville de Paris, avons 
levé et osté, levons et ostons à plain, de nostre certaine science 
et propre mouvement. (Ordinance of Charles VI., January 20, 
1412 [141 J, old style], Recueil des Ordonn., t. ix., p. 668.) 
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écorcheurs — a degraded and violent body, entirely 
devoted to its patrons, and formidable to evexyone 
who did not happen to belong to their party in the 
new Government. This Government possessed the af- 
fection of the common people, and became an object of 
alarm to the commercial class of the bourgeoisie and 
to ail that still remained of familles distinguished by 
an ancient respectability. It united the violence of 
the démagogues to the passions of the party winch 
was called the Burgundian ; and the authority, sup- 
porting itself by émeutes, soon passed from the city 
council to the multitude, from the master butchers 
to the écorcheurs. One among them, Simon Ca- 
boche, was the man of action of that second period 
of révolution to which his name remains attached, and 
in which the spirit of reform shown in 1357 re-ap- 
peared a moment to be immediately compromised by 
the brutal and degraded actions of the faction on 
which it relied.* 

We are hère struck by a circumstance which is not 

* Et pour vrai, il faisoit en ce temps (1411 — 1412) très 
périlleux en icelle ville pour nobles hommes de quelque partie 
qu'ils fussent, parce que le peuple et commun dessusdit avoient 
grand' partie de la domination dedans icelle. (Ckron. d'Enguer- 
rond de Monstrelet, édit. B.uchon, Panthéon littéraire, p. 202.) 
— A la fin d'Avril et au commencement de May (1413), se 
mirent sus plus fort que devant meschantes gens, trippiers, 
bouchers, et escorcheurs, pelletiers, oousturiers et autres pau- 
vres gens de bas estât, qui faisoient de très inhumaines 
détestables et déshonnestes besongnes. (Hist. de Charles VI., 
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without example in our récent révolutions-— a political 
alliance between the literary class, the men of spécula- 
tive minas, and that portion of the Tiers Etat which 
was at once ignorant and influenced by brutal pas- 
sions. In the municipality of Paris, in 1413, Jean de 
Troyes, a celebrated physician, a man of éloquence 
and learning, sat aide by side with the butchers 
Saint- Yon and Legoix in perfect agreement of 
opinions.* Soon after the learned body par excel- 
lence, the university, assumed authority by means of 
an assembly of notables, needlessly convoked, to raise 
its voice, to make remonstrances, and to demand in 
its own name and in that of the corporation of the 

by Juvénal des Ursins, Mémoires, etc., t. ii. t p. 481.)— Et es- 
toit pitié devoir et sçavoir ce que faisoient lesdictes meschantes 
gens, lesquels on nommoit Cabochiens à cause d'un escorcheur 
de bestes, nommé Caboche, qui estoit l'un des principaux 
capitaines desdites meschantes gens. (Ibid.) — Ils alloient par 
Paris par tourbes et délaissoient leurs mestiers. Et ainsi, 
puisqu'ils ne gagnoient rien, il falloit qu'ils pillassent et 
dérobassent, et aussi le faisoient de leur auctorité pure et 
privée. (Ibid, p. 482.)— On prenoit gens ausquels on imposoit 
avoir fait quelque ohose dont il n'estoit rien, et falloit qu'ils 
composassent fust droit fust tort à argent qu'il falloit qu'ils 
baillassent (Ibid, p. 483.) — Et s'ils ne prestoient promptement, 
on les envoyoit en diverses prisons, et mettoit-on sergens en 
leurs maisons, jusques à ce qu'ils eussent payé ce qu'on leur 
demandoit (Ibid, p. 484.) 

* Et precipue quidam medious famosus, vocatus Joannes de 
Trecis, vir eloquens et astutus . . . cujus consilio usi semper 
fuerant in agendis. (Chron. du religieux de 8aint-DenU, t. 
v., p. e.) 
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city the redress of abuses, and reform of the king- 
dom. With the notion, as for as appears, of assoriating 
ail the powers of the Tiers Etat inbehalf of that great 
attempt, it invited the Parliament to unité with itself 
and the citizens of Paris, in order to obtain justice 
and reform. The Parliament refused — the hour of am- 
bition had not y et corne for that body; and, besides,it 
did not choose to commit itself with theorists who 
were without expérience of affaira, and with démo- 
crats of the crossways. " It is not becoming," it re- 
plied, "for a court, established for the administration 
of justice in the king's name, to make itself a.com- 
plaining party to demand it. . . . The university 
and the corporation of the city will take good care to 
do nothing which it ought not."* The échevinage, 
however, and the university did not recède; the latter 
demanded that a day should be appointed when the 
princes and the King himself might hear its remon- 
trances, and, in the midst of a numerous concourse 
of the burgesses of Paris and the provinces, it spoke 
by the mouth of its professors in the name of the 
people — denounced their wrongs, and proposed the 
remédies, as though it had been constituted a politi- 
cal power, and the grand council of the nation.f 

* Begisters of the Parliament, oited by M. de Barante, But. 
de» due» de Bourgogne, 5 e édit, t. iii., p. 209. 

f Bex ex deambulatorio ambiente ouriam sancti Pauli . . . 
oum aularegia tante oapacitatis non esset quod posset acceden- 
tibus locum dare, yenerandam Universitatem et oives parisien- 
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The court was divided, and the King incapable of 
understanding or deciding anything ; the Prince, who 
then governed in his naine, thought that he should 
manage the people to his own purposes, and was in 
reality managed by them. Their demand was 
granted; and the two bodies which comported them- 
selves as if they were the représentatives of the public 
opinion, the univereity and the city, were authorised 
to présent a plan of administrative and judicial reform. 
Commissioners, whose names are unknown, set them- 
selves to the work, andobtained permission to hâve ail 
the ancient ordinances preserved in the archives de- 
livered to them for examination.* They made them 
the foundation of their work of purification and re- 

ses audire statuit et quid in supradictis sentirent Id peroran- 
dum susceperat in sacra pagina professor eximius, magister 
BenedictuB Gencien. (Chron. du religieux de Saint-Denis, t 
iv., p. 738.) — Ab octo et viginti annis et citra opes régie per 
dispensatores prodigos fuerunt magis oonsumpte quam in 
aliquo alio regno mundi, et hoc, judicio Uniyersitatis et bur- 
gensium parisiensium. (Ibid, p. 750.) — Finem oblati rotuli 
lector tangens : '* Régie, înquit, altitudini humilia vestra pari- 
sienaiB filia Universitatis et en cunctis obedientes vestri cives 
. . . ., predictos vobis ezposuerunt excessus quos et alias lacius 
declarabunt." (Ibid, p. 766.)— Quidquid lectura rotuli contine- 
bat, cum innummerabili plèbe cives provinciarum regni, qui 
tune présentes aderant, gratum habuerunt. (Ibid, p. 768.) 

* Gratam provisionern habuerunt Universitas et burgenses 
et obtinuerunt a duce ut statuerentur qui, ad utilitatem regni, 
excessus quos protulerant reformarent. (Chron. du religieux de 
Saint-Denis, t. v., p. 4.) — Ceux du conseil des dessusdits firent 
cherohex et quérir es chambres des comptes et du trésor et su 
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organisation; but while they were engaged in this 
labour, a warm opposition was announced on the part 
of those who surrounded the Queen and the heir to the 
throne. A plot was hatched against the security of 
the cîty, and the popular indignation was excited to 
the highest degree. There was a tumultuous rising in 
anns; and the bastille of Saint- Antoine, that citadel 
of royalty in Paris, commenced by Charles V., and 
razed to the ground under Louis XVI., was besieged 
by the people as on the 14th of July, 1789.* 

The émeute was suspended by a capitulation; but 
some fresh symptoms of hostile intentions on the 
part of the court soon led to renewed insurrections of 
the Cabochien party. Formidable mobs, whose leaders 
and orators were Jean de Troyes the physician, and 
Eustache de Pavilly, doctor in theology, at one time 
invaded the King's palace, at another the Hôtel of the 
Dauphin, and followed up their political harangues by 
acts of personal violence, and arrests of nobles and 
even of ladies who were odious to the people. At 
length, on the 25th of May, 1413, the resolutions of 
the new reformera, reduced, like those of the States 

ChasteUet toutes les ordonnances royaux anciennes. (Sût. de 
Charles VI., by Juyénal des Ursins, Mémoires, eto., t. ii., 
p. 483.) 

» Castrum fortissimum Sancti Antonii . . . looum illum 
regium fere inexpugnabilem, omni génère armorum et instru- 
mentas obsidionalibus munitum. {Chron. du religieux de Saint- 
Denis, t. t., p. 8 and foU.) 

H 
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in 1356, to the fonn of a royal ordinance, were read 
before the King on his throne in Parliament, and 
declared obligatory and inviolable.' 16 ' 

This ordinance, which contains no less than two 
hundred and fifty-eight articles, is a complète code of 
administration, establishing a hierarchy of élective 
functionaries, laying down rules for conduct of affaira 
and responsibility, limiting the offices both in number 
and power, and promising to subjects of ail classes 
guarantees against injustice, oppression, and the abuse 
both of power and law. There are contained in it a 
vast enumeration of prescriptions of every kind, in 
which two ideas seem to prevail — the centralisation of 
the judicial and that of the financial government ; ail 
terminâtes, on the one part, in the Chamber of Ac- 
counts, and, on the other, in the Parliament. Elec- 
tion is the principle of the officers of judicature — no 
appointaient is allowed to be purchased ; the lieute- 
nants of the prévôts, the baillis, and the sénéchaux 
are to be elected by the lawyers and advocates of the 
district. In the nomination of a prévôt, men of expé- 
rience and other notables are to name three candi- 
dates, one of whom is to be elected by the chancellor, 
assisted by commissioners of the Parliament. In the 
case of the prévôté of Paris and the other superior 

* Recueil des Ordonnances des rois de France, t. x., p. 70 
and foll. — Quasdam pro ordinacionibu9 regiis oondiderant scrip- 
uras. (Ibid, t. x., p. 170.) — Chron. du religieux de Saint-Denis» 
t. v., p. 50 and folL 
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offices, the Parliament is appointed to name persons to 
fiU them by ballot without the formality of a canvass ; 
and to choose in the same manner its own members, 
bnt is not allowed to take many from the same family . 
The prévôts, baillis, and sénêclèaux must not be na- 
tives of the province in which they are to exercise 
their office ; they are not allowed to acquire property 
in it, nor to contract marriages in it themselves or 
for their danghters. The jurisdiction of forests and 
waters, firequently attended with tyranny to the rural 
districts, is curtailed in its extent, and subjected to an 
appeal to Parliament. It is enacted that the rural 
usages be everywhere respected; that the peasants 
may arm themselves to pursue robbers; that they 
hâve the right of hunting wolves, of destroying the 
new warrens made by the seigneurs, and of refusing 
to pay them any duty established without authority.* 
The peculiar character of this important ordinance, 

♦ Ordin. of Charles VI. of 25 May, 1413, art. 202, 174, 190, 
166, 154, 170, 229 to 234, 235, 236, 238, 241, 244, Recueil des 
Ordonn., t x., p. 70 and foll. — The ordinance is divided into 
ten gênerai chapters, which successively treat of territory, 
money, aids, paymasters of the army, the exchequer, parlia- 
ment, justice, chancery, waters and forests, and, lastly, the 
goldiery. In the p reamble are the following words : — u Savoir 
faisons que nous . . . afin que doresenavant les dicte abus et 
inconvéniens cessent de tout en tout, et que tous les fais de la 
chose publique de nostre dit royaume, tant au regard de toutes 
nozdictes finances et de nostredicte justice comme autrement, 
soient remis en bon estât et deuement gouvernez au bien de 
nous et de nostredict peuple. . . ." 
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which distinguishes it from that of the 3rd of March, 
1357, is that it makea no innovation except the elec- 
tion to the judicial offices ; it leaves intact the royal 
power, and confines itself to trace ont certain admi- 
nistrative régulations. The expérience of the pre- 
ceding century had borne its fruits; the temper of 
the Parisian bourgeoisie, in spite of its new fit of 
revolutionary passion, was in reality more settled 
down and moderated. Under that anarchical domi- 
nation of the municipality, itself domineered over by 
a faction of brutal and violent persons, sober thoughts 
of the common weal, till then suppressed, now found 
their way through the midst of the disorder, and 
were, perhaps, produced by it. According to a re- 
mark applicable to other periods of révolution, " The 
violent hâve demanded and dictated, the moderate 
hâve written."* 

The very persons who presided over thèse excesses, 
or who abetted them by their assent, were not desti- 
tute of civic virtues; their hearts were capable of 
sentiments of patriotism which, from their expres- 
sion, we should be led to believe modem. The muni- 
cipal corporation of Paris, writing to other cities, and 
giving them an account of its proceedings, said, " The 
présent object is to take care that the state of public 
affaira in this kingdom be not overturned and destroyed 
while it is on the road ... for which purpose, in a 

* Hiêloire de France, by M. Michelet, t. iv., p 245. 
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time of necessity like the présent, everyone ought to 
interest himself, and to set pity for his country 
above every other feeling, whether for parents, bro- 
thers, or any others, for this comprises ail."* 
Thèse were noble words, worthy of announcing the 
grand charter of reform, the common work of the 
civic corporation and the university. But while men 
could be found capable of conceiving this adminis- 
trative law of ancient France, there were none to 
exécute and maintain it. Fersons of mature wisdom 
and versed in public matters had at that time neither 
will nor political energy. They held themsdves aloof, 
and the work remained in the hands of the vision- 
ary and turbulent— of the butchers and their allies. 
By intolérable excesses thèse persons hastened on a 
reaction which led to their fall, their banishment, 
and the abandonment of the reforma which had been 
obtained with so much labour : three months after its 
promulgation the ordinance of the 25th of May was 
annulled.t 

* Lettre des prévost des marchands, eschevins, bourgeois, 
manans, et habitans de la ville de Paris aux maires, eschevins, 
bourgeois, manans, et habitans de la ville de Noyon (3 Mai, 
1418). Archives de V Hôtel de ville de Noyon.— In ail pro- 
babilité this was a ciroular letter. 

t Histoire de Charles VI., by Juvénal des Ursins, Mé- 
moire*, etc., t. ii., p. 85 and foUowing.— Et aussi cassa, annula, 
abolit, révoqua et du tout meit à néant et comme nulles déclara 
certaines escritures qui par manière d'ordonnances avoient 
naguères esté faictes par aucuns commissaires, tant chevaliers 
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In this way some of the Tiers Etat, encouragea 
by a revolutionary crisis to invest themselves witfa 
a constituent power, entertained at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century the idea of remoulding 
at one cast the administration of the kingdom, and ta 
give it fixed principles, a reasonable foundation, and 
uniform action. If the plan which they drew up was 
never tried, it has yet remained as a monument of 
political wisdom, in which appears in a strikinç 
manner the kind of lasting bond which tied together 
ail the classes of the commonalty in one and the same 
cause. The commissioners delegated by the city and 
university of Paris did that which the deputies of the 
entire body of the bourgeoisie had done in the States- 
General ; they devoted their attention to the popula- 
tion of the rural districts, they took measures in its 
behalf which show at once their sympathy for it, and 
the improvement which had taken place in its condi- 
tion since the end of the twelfth century. 

Since that period, indeed, the collective enfranchise* 
ment of the peasantry by whole villages and seigniories 
had continually increased in frequency and extent. 

qu'escuiera, confesseurs et aumosnier du roy et deux des con- 
seillers de céans, au pourchas d'aucuns de l'Université et de la 
ville de Paris, et lesquelles, par grande impression tant de gens 
d'armes de cette ville qu'autrement, avoient esté publiées en 
Mai dernier. (Extract from the registers of the Parliament, 
Recueil des Ordonn. des rois de France, t. x., p. 140, note.)— 
Ordinance of the 6th September, 1413; ibid, p. 170. 
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A kind of rivalry on this point waa manifestée! 
between the proprietors of serfk, of which the motive 
was twofold : on the one hand, the sensé of natural 
right joined to Christian feeling, on the other, a 
more enlightened knowledge of personal interest 
advised the same course ; and the style of the docu- 
ments sometimes presented the strange union of 
thèse two motives of action* Among the villages 
enfiranchised by multitudes during the thirteenth and 

* Je, considérans et regardans être piteuse chose et oon- 
venable de ramener en liberté et franchise les hommes et 
femmes qui de leur première créacion furent créez et formez 
francs par le créator dou monde ; considérans aussin en ceste 
partie le proffit évident de moy et de mes hoirs. . . . (Charter 
given to the inhabitants of the village of Perrusses by Guy, sire 
de Clennont, 1383, Recueil des Ordonn. des rois de France, t. vii., 
p. 32.) — Lesquelles personnes, en alantdemourerhorsdenostre 
dicte terre en certains lieux, se affranchissent sans notre congié 
... et pour hayne d'icelle servitude, plusieurs personnes 
délaissent à demourer en nostre dicte terre, et par ce est et 
demeure icelle terre en grand partie non cultivée, non labourée 
et en rien, pourquoy nostre dicte terre est grandement mains 
valable. . . . (Charter given to the inhabitants of Coucy by 
Enguerrand, sire de Coucy, 1368, Recueil des Ordonn. des rois 
de France, t. v., p. 154.) — Considérans ... les courtoisies, 
bontés et aggréables services que li dit habitan et leur ancesseur 
ont fait, ou temps passé, à nous et à nos prédécesseurs, pour 
l'amendement dudit territoire, et en récompensacion des choses 
dessus dictes, pour le remède des âmes de nous et de nos 
ancesseurs, et pour la somme de . . . que nous avons eue et 
reçue des habitans de nostre dicte justice de Joigny. . . . 
(Charter given to the inhabitants of Joigny by Jehans, comte 
de Joigny, 1324 ; ibid, p. 379.) 
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fourteenth centuries, many took new naines expressive 
of their state of civil liberty, and ail or almost ail of 
them obtained a form of municipal govemment in 
greater or less completeness. That govemment, in its 
application to the rural districts, propagated among 
them the name of commune, which served to distin- 
guish it in the cities of the centre and the north of 
France; and from this circumstance arose that ten- 
dency to a change in the meaning of the word which 
made it lose its first sensé, which was so restricted 
and forcihle* However large had been the multi- 
plication of the rural communes during the thirteenth 
nd fourteenth centuries, it did not introduce among 
the agricultural classes that unity of civil govemment 
which the bourgeoisie enjoyed from one end of the 
kingdom to the other; the condition of the peasants, 
the resuit of transactions of every kind on the rights 
of property or person, remained unequal according to 
localities, and was infmitely diversified. 

Yet, however, this mass of enfiranchised serfs, still 
attached to the domain by some bond, or at least 
entirely subjected to the jurisdiction of the seigneur — 
this population, though it did not immediately gain 
relief from the power asserted by the people, could 
already be reckoned among the active forces of the 
nation ; it was as a body of reserve, imbued with the 
8pirit ôf patriotism, and capable of a spontaneous 

• See above, p. 88 and following. 
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outburst of vigour, and dévotion. This waa seen 
when the defeat of Agincourt, more fatal than that of 
Poitiers, had brought a séries of reverses on France, 
when the nobility, the bourgeoisie, and royalty itself 
were reduced step by step to the dégradation of a 
treaty, which bequeathed the crown and delivered up 
the country to a foreign prince * Paris, in a moment 
of weakness and pairie, had opened its gâtes and fêted 
the triumph of the English ; the kingdom was sub- 
dued as far as the Loire, where Orléans, the l&st 
bolwark of the yet nnconqnered provinces, main- 
tained a desperate struggle with the invading army, 
which seemed to be the last breath of the national 
energy. We know what almost miraculons assistance 
then sprang np for that city and for the kingdom, the 
appearanoe of Jeanne d* Arc ; what she accomplished ; 
and how, throngh her and her example, an émotion of 
commisération and indignation, the love of theiï 
common country, the détermination of a gênerai 
union, and of snffering everything for its salvation, 
sprang from the lowest ranks up to the superior classes 
of the nation. 

A reign ftucceeds the long and diffîcult toil of the 
national deliverance, in which the principal counsel- 
lors were bourgeois; and the grandson of Charles V. 
resumed and developed those traditions of order, regu- 

* The treaty of Troyes, concluded in 1420 with Henry V., 
King of England. 
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larity, and unity which the wise government of his 
grandfather had created. Charles VII. himself, weak 
and indolent by nature, yet occupies an important 
place in our history, not so much for what he did of 
himself, as for what was done in his name; his merit 
was to admit the influence and to follow the direction 
of minds inspired with the highest degree of courage 
and judgment. Talents and intellects of the first 
order were placed at his disposai, and toiled for him, 
in times of war with ail the powers of genius warmed 
by patriotism, in peace with ail the enlightenment of 
public opinion. It is a fact, already remarked and 
well worthy of being so, that that opinion had for its 
représentatives, as the Kîng for his Ministère, men 
sprung from the middle classes of the then existmg 
state of society, the inferior nobility and the higher 
bourgeoisie. The plebeian naines of Jacques Cœur 
and Jean Bureau stand pre-eminent above ail the rest ; 
the one was well qualified to perform the duties of 
a statesman by his expérience in commerce, the other 
resigned the profession of the law to become, without 
previous préparation, a great master of artillery, and 
the first to make an effective and methodical use of a 
still récent instrument of war.* 

The spirit of reform and improvement which, in 

* The two great ordinances of 1448 and of 1454, which 
settled the responsibility of the treasury upon rational 
principles and fixed raies, are attributed to Jacques Cœur. 
Two brothers named Bureau sat in the council of Charles 
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1413, had bttrst forth for a moment, but had esta- 
bliahed nothing in conséquence of the extrême views 
of the party which was its organ, re-appeared, and 
formed upon an entirely new plan the whole govern- 
ment of the kingdom, the finances, the army, the 
administration of justice and the gênerai police.* 
The ordinances passed upon thèse différent points 
had now their full effect; and were characterised, 
not like the preceding ones by a vagueness which 
betrayed confusion of ideas, but by something précise, 
clear, and anthoritative, the sign of a practical ability, 
and of a will self-confident, because possessing the 
power. The question of permanent taxation, and 
taxes imposed without the concession of the states, 

VIII. ; his other bourgeois counsellors were Jean, Jouvenel 
or Ju vénal, Guillaume Cousinot, Jean Rabateau, Etienne 
Chevalier, and Jean Leboursier. 

♦ See l'ordonnance du 2 Novembre, 1439, pour la ré- 
formation de l'état militaire; celle du 25 Septembre, 1448, 
sur le gouvernement des finances; celle du 10 Février, 1444, 
but le même sujet; celle du 19 Juin, 1445, sur la juridiction 
des élus; celle du 26 Novembre, 1447, sur la comptabilité 
du trésor; celle du 28 Avril, 1448, sur les francs archers; 
celle du 1 7 Avril, 1453, pour la réformation de la justice ; 
celles du 21 Janvier et du 3 Avril, 1459, sur la reddition des 
comptes et l'assiette des tailles; celle du 18 Septembre, 1460, 
sur la procédure devant les conseillers des aides et celle du 
mois de Décembre, 1460, sur la juridiction de la chambre des 
comptes. Recueil des Ordonn. des rois de France, t. xiii., 
p. 806; ibid, p. 372; ibid, p. 414; ibid, p. 428; ibid, p. 516; 
t xiv., p. 1 ; ibid, p. 284; ibid, p. 482 et p. 484; ibid, p. 496; 
ibid, p. 510. 
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then made a décisive step; after some alternatives! 
neoessity settled it; and on thèse terms the kingdom 
for the first time became possessed of a standing! 
army. The militia of the cities, hitherto organised, 1 
independently of and without the agency of royalty, 
was now fused into a royal and at the same tûne) 
national army. The privileged class of the Tiers Etat 
experienced a diminution of its political rights; but 
the form of modem monarchy, of that government 
which was destined for the future to be at onoe single 
and free, was discovered. Its fondamental institutions 
already had existence; the task henceforward was to 
maintain, extend, and root it in the habits of the 
people. 

The reign of Charles VII. was a period of national 
impulse ; ail that it produced of great and new ema- 
nated, not from the personal action of the King, but 
from a kind of popular inspiration, firom which arose 
the movement, the conceptions, and the design in ail 
affairs at that period. Such moments are always grand 
in the history of a people, but their nature is to last 
but a short time ; the common effort does not support 
itself, fatigue and disunion supervene, and the reac- 
tion soon commences. The same powers which had 
established the new System of government were not 
able to préserve them intact; they were collective! 
and, as such, too much subject to change; the work 
of numbers required, in order that it might be 
saved from ruin, to be committed to the hands of an 
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m rÂdividual. That individus!, that personality, jealous, 
_<dk active, self-willed, was found in Louis XI. Ii any 
3/1 personages of history seem marked by the seal of 
:o -Providence to perform a mission, the son of Charles 
m- VIL was one of them; he seems to hâve acted as 
o king under a conviction of a duty superior, in his 
r case, to ail the duties of humanity— of an object to 
■ :: -, which he was obligea to advance without interrup- 
rrJ tion, without having had time to choose his way. 
._ He who had raised the standard of opposition in 
r concert with the aristocratie interests against his 
~, fether, made himself the guardian and abettor of ail 
that was odious to the aristocracy. He applied ail 
ihe énergies of his existence, ail that he had of 
intellect and passion, of virtue and vice, to this pur- 
pose. His reign was a daily struggle for the cause of 
unity of power, and the cause of social equality — a 
struggle carried on after the manner of savagesby cun- 
ning and cruelty, without courtesy and without mercy. 
Thence arises the mixture of interest and répugnance 
which is excited in our minds by a character so 
strangely original. The despot Louis XI. does not 
belong to the class of egotistical tyrants, but to that 
of merciless innovators ; before our révolutions it was 
impossible to understand him. The condemnation 
which he deserves, and with which he will remain 
chargea, is the ignominy which the human conscience 
throws on ihe memory of those who hâve thought that 
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ail means are justifiable by which they can bend 
circumstances to the yoke of their own ideas. 

This King, who affected to be one of the people 
by his tone, dress, and manners, who conversed 
familiarly with ail sorts of persons, and wished to 
know, see, and do everything by himself, has some 
points of character which are only to be observed 
in the same degree in démocratie dictatorships.* 
The spirit of the oommonalty appeared in him even 
at the height of his power; he had a kind of pre- 
sentiment of onr modem civilisation ; he divined ail 
its tendencies, and aspired towards it withont trou- 
bling himself about the possibility — without asking 
himself if the tirae were corne. In the judgment, 
therefore, which is formed of him, we must consider 
at the same time what he accomplished, and what 
he wished to accomplish — both his works and his 
designs. He meditated the establishment throughout 
his kingdom of unity of customs, weights, and 

* Entre tous ceulx que j'ay jamais congneux, le plus saige 
pour soy tirer d'ung mauvais pas en temps d'adversité, c'estoit 
le roy Louis XI., nostre maistre, le plus humble en paroles 
et en habitz . . ., naturellement amy des geus de moyen estât 
et ennemy de tous grans qui se povoient passer de lui. Nul 
homme ne presta jamais tant l'oreille aux gens, ny ne s'enquist 
de tant de choses comme il faisoit. (Mém. de Philippe de 
Communes, edited by Mlle. Dupont, t. i., p. 83 and 84.)— De 
maintes menues choses de son. royaulmo il 6e mesloit et 
d'assez dont il se fust bien passé ; mais sa complexion estoit 
telle, et ainsi vivoit. (Ibid, t. ii., p. 273.) 
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measures; on this point, as well as upon others, 
he proposed to imitate the admirable civil Systems 
of the Italian republics. 

Industry, confined to the corporations which had 
given it new birth after the revival of the cities, was 
altogether municipal; he endeavoured to make it 
national. He summoned merchants to his council 
of state, to adyise with them upon the means of 
extending and encouraging commerce; he opened 
new markets, and promoted the undertaking of fresh 
manufactures; he paid attention to roads, canals, 
maritime commerce! the working of mines; he 
attracted by privilèges contractors of works and 
foreign artisans, and simultaneously kept up a stand- 
ing army four times as numerous as in days past; 
he built fleets, extended and fortified the fron- 
tière, and carried the power of the kingdom to 
a point hitherto unheard of.* But thèse germs of 



* Aussi désiroit fort que en ce royaulme Ton usast d'une 
ooustume, d'un poiz et d'une mesure, et que toutes ces 
coustumes fussent mises en françois dan3 ung beau livre. 
(Métn. de Philippe de Communes, t. ii., p. 209.) — Vous sçavez 
bien le désir que j'ai de donner ordre au fait de la justice et de 
la police du royaume, et, pour ce faire, il est besoin d'avoir 
la manière et les coutumes des autres pays ; je vous prie que 
vous envoyez quérir devers vous le petit Fleurentin pour 
sçavoir les coutumes de Fleurence et de Venise, et le faites 
jurer de tenir la chose secrette, afin qu'il vous le die mieux 
et qu'il le mette bien par écrit. (Lettre au sieur Dubouckage. 
Sut. de Louis XL, by Duclos, t. iii., p 449.) — See 
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prosperity could only bear fruit in the friture; the 
présent was dark and gloomy; the taxes increased 
beyond measure; the prince who sowed for the 
people, and identified himself with them, was unpo- 
pular. He caused much suffering and experienced 
much himself in his life of labour, policy, fears, expé- 
dients, and continuai anxiety.* The bourgeoisie, yrhose 
municipal privilèges were the only ancient thing which 
he spared, was faithful to him, but without affection. 
His large views, his thoughts for the commonweal, 
the changes which he meditated, affected only a small 
number of those who heard them from his own 



l'ordonn. du mois de Sept., 1474, sur les mines, et celle du 
mois d'Avril, 1483, sur le même objet, Recueil des Ordomn. 
des rois de France, t xvii., p. 446 ; et t xix., p. 106. — The 
ordinanees of Louis XI. are drawn up with remarkable 
power; it ia probable that they were detailed by himself. 
— Mais ung bien avoit en lui nostre bon maistre: il ne 
mettoit rien en trésor, il prenoit tout et despendoit tout. H 
feit de grans édifices à la fortification et deffense des villes 
et places de son royaulme, et plus que tous les aultres roys 
qui ont esté devant luy. (Mém. de Philippe de Communes, 
t. ii., p. 144.) 

* Davantaige il sçavoit n'estre point aymé de grans 
personnaiges de son royaulme, ne de beaucoup de menuz: 
et si avoit plus chargé le peuple que jamais roy ne feit, 
combien qu'il eust bon vouloir de les descharger, comme j'ay 
dict ailleurs. (Ibid, t. ii., p. 224.)— Je oroy que, ai tous les 
bons jours qu'il a euz en sa vie, esquelz il a eu plus de joye 
et de plaisir que de travail et d'ennuy, estaient bien nombres, 
qu'il s'y en trouverait bien vingt de peine et de travail contre 
ung de plaisir et d'ayse. (Ibid, p. 277.) 
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mouth, and were capable of judging of them. The 
mind of the âge perceived nothing of thèse things, 
but, by way of retaliation, it has caught to the life in 
Louis XI. the portrait of the outer man — that sarcastic 
and sinister figure which tradition préserves, and still 
imposes upon history. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE STATES-GENERAL 07 1484 — THE TIERS ETAT UNDEB 
LOUIS XII., FRANCIS I., AMD HENRY II. 

Summary: States-General of 1484 — Demand of Guarantees 
evaded ; Progress under the Arbitrary Government — Com- 
mencement of the Wars in Italy — Revival of Letters and 
Arts— Political Part of the Parliament of Paris— Reign of 
Louis XII. ; Public Prosperity — Ordinance of 1499— Com- 
pilation and Reformation of Customs — Reigns of Francis I. 
and Henry II. ; Continuation of Progress in every Depart- 
ment — Magnificence of Buildings — Taste for Art among the 
Nobility— Offices held by tho Tiers JEtat— The Clase of 
Lawyers — Ambition of the2fo«r^tfoûFamilies; Great Num- 
ber of Students — The Class of Capitaliste called Financiers. 

In the life of nations, however salutary at intervais 
the despotism of a supcrior mind may be, it is seldom 
that its influence, if prolongea, does not lead those 
who are subjected to it to expérience an extrême 
fatigue which makes them glad to find relief in the 
government of ordinary minds, or even in the risks 
of political liberty. The death of Louis XI. seemed 
like a gênerai deliverance, and was followed by the 
convocation of the States-General. It was on the 5th 
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of January, 1484, that the assembly met, to which waa 
committed by gênerai consent the power of absolute 
judgment upon the work of the last reign, of condemn- 
ing or justifying its acte, of doing and undoing what 
it had undertaken.* Never at any session of the three 
estâtes had the conditions of a real national représent- 
ation been so completely f ulfilled ; ail the provinces of 
the kingdom, the north (langue d'Oil) and the south 
(langue <F Oc), were united in the saine convocation ; the 
élection of the three orders was made at the chief 
place in each bailliage, and the peasants themselves 
had taken their share in it; lastly, in the assembly 
of tbe states the délibération was conducted, not by 
each order apart, but by majority, in six chambers 
corresponding to as many territorial régions. Never, 
moreover, since the assembly of 1356, had the question 
of tbe power of the states been so clearly stated and 
so boldly discussed. There were flashes of political 
independence and éloquence; but ail evaporated in 
words which had no effect, or nearly none, against 
admitted facts. There was a strong disposition in 
some way to efface the reign of Louis XI., and bring 
back affaira to the point at which they had been left at 

* Favebit quidem rex et annuet vestris consiliis ; nec favebit 
modo, verum etiam qu® sibi regnoque dixeritis utilia, summo 
studio curabit exequi, servare defensareque. (Speech of the 
Chancellor Guillaume de Kochefort, Journal des Etats généraux 
tenu» a Tours en 1484, in the reign of Charles VIII., trans- 
Jated into Latin by Jean Masselin, edit. of M. Bernier, p. 64.) 
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the death of Charles VII. The impulse in favour of a 
centralise*! administration, one and absolute, was too 
strong; and from thèse discussions, full of life and 
interest in the journal in which they are preserved to 
us, there resulted in reality only some modification, 
some promises and hopes which were soon falsified* 
Among the speeches delivered in that assemhly, 
there is one which cannot be read at the présent day 
without astonishment, for it contains propositions such 
as the following : — " Boyalty is an office, not an in- 
heritance. — It was the sovereign people who originally 
created kings. — The government is the business of the 
people ; the sovereignty does not belong to the princes, 
who only exist by the will of the people. — Those who 
hold the power by force, or in any other manner, 
without the consent of the people, are usurpers of 
another's property. — In case of the minority or the in- 
capacity of the prince, the public property returns to 
the people, who résume it as their own. — The people 
consist of the whole body of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom; the States-General are the depositories of 
the common will. — An act does not receive the power 
of law except by the sanction of the states, nothing 
is binding or settled. without their consentit Thèse 

* Seeûte Journal des JSUUs généraux ienui à Ibwrs en 148^, 
text and appendices. 

f Regnum dignitas est, non hœreditas. — Historié prodicant, 
et id a majoribus accepi, initio domini rerum populi suffiragio 
reges fuisse creatos. — Nonne crebro legistis rempublieam rem 
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maxims, firom which our modem révolutions were to 
spring, were then proclaimed, not by a représenta- 
tive of the plebeian classes, but by a nobleman, the 
Sire de la Roche, deputy of the nobility of Burgundy ; 
they were nothing in his view but the traditions of 
his order, rendered gênerons by an elevated intellect! 
and by a certain knowledge of Oreek and Roman his- 
tory. But the traditions of the Tiers Etat did not 
speak to them in a language which could lead them 
to a similar creed of political faith ; it was still too 
near its sources, too much bound to its old beaten 
track. It paid no attention to principles, which three 
centuries later became its weapon in the great revo- 
lutionary struggle, and only interested itself in the 

populi esse? . . . Quomodo ab asseutatoribus tota principi 
tribuitur potestas a populo ex parte facto? — Vobis probatum 
esse velim rempublicam rem populi esse et regibus ab eo tra- 
ditam, eosque qui, vi Tel alias, nullo populi oonsensu eam 
habuere, tyrannos oreditos et aliense rei invasores. Constat 
autem regem nostrum rempublicam per se disponere non 
posée. . . . Oportet propterea ut ad populum redeat, hujus rei 
donatorem, qui eam quidem résumât, velut suam. — Populum 
autem appello, non plebem, neo alios tantum hujus regni sub- 
ditos, sed omnes cujusque status, adeo ut statuum generalium 
nomine etiam complecti principes arbitrer, nec aliquos excludi 
qui regnum habitent . . . Cum intelligatis vos universorum 
statuum regni legatos, et procuratores doctos, et omnium volun- 
tatem vestris in manibus esse.— Robur enim tum faota praBterita 
capere reor, quum status ea probaverint, nec aliquid sancte 
solideque subsistere, quod fit invitas aut inconsultis statibus. 
(Journal de* Etat** généraux tenus à Toun en 1484, p. 146, 
148. and 150.) 
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redress of material wrongs, and the question of per- 
manent and arbitraiy taxes. It was on this point 
alone that the deputies of the commonalty maintained 
the right of the States-Genefal, whose liberty and 
sovereignty in every respect were laid down by 
others* 

The political movement of 1357 was no longer pos- 
sible in 1484 ; it had taken as its principle the spirit 
of municipal liberty in its highest degree of action. 
The dream of Etienne Marcel and his party was a 
confédération of sovereign cities having Paris at their 
head, and governing the country by means of a diet 
under the king as suzerain. But this old spirit of the 
French bourgeoisie had gradually disappeared tomake 
way for another less désirons of local rights and Per- 
sonal independence than of public order and na- 
tional vitality. In the states of 1484 the chamber in 
which the deputies of Paris voted was the first to 
make concessions, which obligea the assembly to raise 
the amount of the money which it had agreed to 
grant. In every respect the représentatives of the 
bourgeoisie, as far as we are able to distinguish their 
share in the resolutions voted by a majority of the 
whole body, and not by the three orders sepa- 

* Hbbo etiam illos liquido refellunt, qui, duntaxat levandorum 
tributorum, non altérais operœ vel finis gratia, conventionem 
indictam arbitrantur. (Speech of Sire de la Hoche, Journal 
des Etats généraux tenus à Tours en 1484, p. 160.) — Ut liberam 
statuum potestatem intelligere ac tueri velint (Ibid, p. 140.) 
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rately, devoted themselves to matters which were 
purely practical and of présent interest. We do not 
observe them, like the échevinage and university of 
Paris in 1413, présenta new System of government; 
the reign of Louis XI. had lefk nothing important or 
feasible of that kind. Nothing remained but to glean 
after him, or to ease the springs of government 
which he had strained at ail points, to demand the 
exécution of his designs which were still incomplète, 
and the remedy of evils which he had occasioned by 
the impetuosity and the extravagances of his absolute 
will. The principal articles of the chapter of the Tiers 
Etat in the gênerai cahier of the three orders were — 
the diminution of the taxes and the réduction of the 
royal troops, the suppression of the poil tax as arbi- 
trary, the resumption of alienated portions of the 
royal domain, the vigorous exécution of the acts 
guaranteeing the liberties of the Gallican Church, and 
the compilation of the customs, which would be a 
first step towards the unity of law.* 

The assembly of 1484 took care not to vote any 
subeidy except under the name of a firee grant and a 
concession. It demanded the convocation of the 
States-General within a period of two years, and did 
not separate till after it had obtained the promise, f 

* See the Journal des Etats généraux tmus à Tours m 1484, 
appendix, Ko. 1. 

f Pour subvenir aux grans affaires dudit seigneur, tenir son 
royaume en seureté, payer et soudayer ses gens d'armes et sub- 
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Sut the fourteen years of the reign of Charles VIII. 
passed away without even a second convocation of the 
states, and the taxes were collected afresh by an ordi- 
nance, and dispensed without control. To judge of 
this by the zeal of the thiee orders to render their 
consent necessary, and by the picture which their 
cahiers traced out of the misery of the people 
oppressed by the burden of the taxes, were a great 
deluaion; ail seemed to say that the absolute 
monarchy was leading the country to its ruin, and 
jet it was not so. The country remained under the 
arbitrary government; it had to bear fresh abuses, 
often enormous, of this government ; it suffered with- 
out doubt; but, fer firom sinking, its vital powers 
were increased by a progress silent and imperceptible. 



venir à ses antres affaires, les trois estatz lui ottroyent par 
manière de don et ottroy et non autrement» et sans ce qu'on 
l'appelle doresenavant tailles, ains don et ottroy, telle et 
semblable somme que du temps du feu roi Charles VII. estoit 
levée et cueillie en son royaume, et ce pour deux ans prochaine- 
ment venans, tant seulement et non plus. . . . Que le bon 
plaisir dudit seigneur soit de faire tenir et assembler leedits 
é*taz dedens deux ans prochainement venans en lieu et temps 
qu'il luy plaira, et que de ceste heure, lesditz lieu et temps 
soient nommez, assignez et déchirez ; car, lesditz estaz n'en- 
tendent point que doresenavant on mette sus aucune somme de 
deniers, sans les appeller, et que ce soit de leur vouloir et con- 
sentement. — Le roy est content que les estatz se tiennent 
dedens deux ans prouchainement venant et les mandera. 
(Journal des Etat* généraux tenus à Tours en 1484, p. 449, 461, 
et 712.) 
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In the sufferings of nations there are some findtfiil as 
well as barren; the distinction between them escapes 
the observation of the générations which nndergo 
them ; it is the mystery of Providence, which does 
not reveal itself till the day appointed for the accom- 
plishments of its designs. It was a singular circum- 
stance that, at the very time when the public voice had 
just proclaimed with bitterness the approaching ex- 
hanstion of the kingdom, by a caprice of foolish hero- 
ism on the part of Charles VIIL, the invasion of Italy, 
the most distant expédition that France had ever yet 
made, was determined npon. The expenses of the 
armaments alone were more than were required for 
the whole reign of Lonis XI. A long peace seemed 
to be the only means of salvation ; and yet the era of 
important ware opened upon the nation without a 
criais at home and with honour abroad. 

In the twelfth century the revival of the municipal 
institutions had been the resuit of a révolution 
effected in Italy; the revival of the Roman law in 
the thirteenth century was brought to us from the 
Italian schools ; at the end of the fifteenth century 
another event, initiated in Italy, the revival of letters, 
took place among us — by means, however, of dé- 
plorable events, of fifty years' war on the other side 
of the Alps. Once opened by our arma and by 
intestine feuds to foreign occupation, the country 
which preserved and fostered the traditions of Roman 
genius for the world became the field of battle and 
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the prey of the European monarchies. It lost the 
stormy independence which had formed its life, and 
henceforward declined without rallying in the midst 
of the progress of modem civilisation. 

France had the misfortune to strike the first blows 
which caused that mighty ruin ; but, once brought 
into contact, although under circumstances of vio- 
lence, with the free states and principalities of Italy, 
she imbibed in those relations, hostile or friendly, a 
new spirit — a worship of the master-works of anti- 
quity, and a passion to renew ail their ideas and 
ail their arts by her own study of them. At the 
same time that a wider and more secure way was 
opened to the national genius by that intellectual ré- 
volution, a fellowship of mind, also, was in some sort 
established among men of superior intelligence, whom 
the séparation of ranks and classes had hitherto kept 
at a distance from one another ; a certain equality 
instilled by a literary éducation lessened more and 
more the traditional différence of feeling and man- 
ners. In this way the introduction of a public 
opinion was prepared by degrees, and cherished 
throughout the nation by ail the new acquisitions of 
knowledge and intellect. This opinion, which seized 
upon everything, and changed everything after a cen- 
tury, dates, for those who wish to mark its origin, 
from the time, when a common stock of purely 
secular ideas, of studies springing from a source dif- 
férent from that of the schools of the Middle Ages, 
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began to form itself aboyé the native tradition, préju- 
dices of caste, goverament and faith. 

In spite of the doctrines which had resounded firom 
the tribune in 1484 — the sovereignty of the people, 
the will of the people, the right of possession in the 
people over the public property — no change was made 
in the character of the States-General ; they continued 
to be, as they were before, a last resource in time of 
danger, not a regular and permanent institution. We 
might say that it was the destiny, the instinct of the 
Prench nation not seriously to désire political freedom 
so long as equality was impossible. It was from the 
breaking down of class government, and the reuniting 
everything to itself by the Tiers Etat, that the first 
attempt at a true représentative constitution was des- 
tined to emanate anong us. The States-General 
under Charles VIII. had demanded that their right 
of interférence should be declared permanent, and 
their session periodical.* Between this demand and 
the inauguration of the government by assemblies, 

* Semble ausditz estatz que, pour le bien et réformacion du 
royaume, Daulphiné et pays adjacens, et que bon ordre soit 
tenu et pour parvenir aux affaires du roy nostre dit seigneur 
. . . ledit seigneur doit desclairer et appointer que lesditz estaz 
desditz royaume, Daulphiné et pays adjacens, seront assemblez 
ou temps et terme de deux ans prouchainement venans, et 
aussi continuez de deux ans en deux ans. ... Et supplient 
lesditz estaz audit seigneur qu'il luy plaise ainsi l'ordonner et 
desclairer. {Journal des Etats généraux tenus à Tours en 1484, 
p. 697.) • 
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more than three centuries elapsed ; in this intervida 
important fact, peculiar to our history, occurs, 
political part of the Parliament of Paris. It was firom 1 
the midst of the corporation of bourgeois légiste, I 
who, being invested with the judicial authority, had | 
established absolute power for the king and the 
oommon law for the nation, that there arose in the \ 
sixteenth century a constant, enlightened, and coura- 
geons control over the acte of the Government. 

Some simple formalities without apparent consé- 
quence, the cnstom of promulgating the royal edicts 
in the court of Parliament, and of having them in- 
Bcribed on the register of which the court had the 
custody, opened to that body of the judicature the 
road which led it to mix itself in the affaira of the 
State. Following the légal forms, firom which the 
Parliament never departed under any circumstances, 
the enrôlaient of each new law took place by means 
of a decree ; but as no decree was made without pre- 
'vious délibération, there gradually resulted firom this 
circumstance the right of examination, criticism, 
amendment, protest, and even veto by the refusai to 
register. At the period which our history has reached, 
this claim to a share of the législative government 
was not openly proclaimed, but it was brooding, if 
I may use such an expression, under appearances of 
an absolute submission to the royal will, and of a 
firm résolve not to venture beyond the circle of its 
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j . , ndicial duties.* The reign of Louis XII. saw the 

, . jommencement of a twofold change, which turned the 

. Lr iigh court of justice into a sort of mediatorial power 

ketween the throne and the nation, and the ancient 

. ©pponents of ail résistance to the authority of the 

prince into the advocates of public opinion, and the 
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magistrates into citizens using their personal inde- 
pendence for the sake of ail, and sometimes displaying 
virtues and characters worthy of the beat days of 
antiquity.f 

• Quant à la cour, elle est instituée par le roy pour ad- 
ministrer justice, et n'ont point ceux de la cour l'administra- 
nt tion de guerre, de finances, ni du fait et gouvernement du roy 
^ 2 ni des grands princes. Et sont Messieurs de la cour du parle- 
^ ment gens clercs et lettrez pour vacquer et entendre au faict 
:> " de la justice ; et quant il plairoit au roy leur commander plus 
ir* j ayant, la cour lui obéiroit, car elle a seulement l'œil et regard 
au roy qui en est le chef et sous lequel elle est. Et par ainsi, 
venir faire ses remonstrances à la cour et autres exploits sans 
le bon plaisir et exprès consentement du roy, ne se doit faire. 
(Answer of the Chief Président La Vaoquerie to the Duke of 
Orléans, 17th January, i486 ; registers of the Parliament cited 
by Godefroy, Hist. du roi Charles VIII., p. 466.) 

f II parlamento di Parigi ha amplissima autorità, ed e com 
un senato ove son centotrenta consiglieri del re. . . . Ha 
autorità ancora nella giustizia e nelle leggi ; e modéra, inter- 
préta o reproba del tuto qualche Tolta le deliberaadoni del 
eonsiglio privato di sua maestà. (Account of the Government 
of France, by Marc-Antoine Barbaro, Venetian ambassador in 
1563, Relation* des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens, published by M. 
Tommaseo, t. ii., p. 26.) — Le second frein est la justice, laquelle 
sans point de difficulté est plus auotorisée en France qu'en nul 
autre pais du monde que l'on soache, mesmement à cause des 
parlements qui ont été instituez principalement pour ceste 
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Louis XII. was a prince of a happy nature, appear- 
ing in one of those happy moments when it is easy 
to govern. The fifteen years which had elapsed 
since the termination of the reign of Louis XI. had 
sufficed to form the choice of the good and the ill in 
the conséquences of that reign ; the national suffering 
had effected its own cure, and on every side burst 
forth the signs of progress and prosperity. The cul- 
tivation of the rural districts was improved and ex- 
tended, new quarters were built in the cities, and 
houses of greater convenience and magnificence rose 
on ail sides. The competency of the middle classes 
discovered itself more than ever in dress, furniture, 
and expensive amusements. The number of mer- 
chants were multiplied in a manner that excited the 
astonishment of those times, and foreign traffic in- 
creased in extent and success ; the price of ail articles 
was raised, landed property produced more, and the 
collection of the taxes was made without compulsion, 
and at little expense.* It is, perhaps, at this period that 

cause, et à ceste fin de refréner la puissance absolue dont 
voudraient user les roys. (La Monarchie de France, by 
Claude de Seyssel, part 1, chap. x.) 

* L'on veoid généralement par tout le royaume bastir grands 
édifices tant publiques que privez. . . . Et si sont les maisons 
meublées de toutes choses trop plus somptueusement que jamais 
ne feurent; et use l'on de vaisselle d'argent en tous estats plus 
qu'on ne souloit. . . . Aussi sont les habillemens et la manière 
de vivre plus somptueux que jamais on ne les veicL . . . Et 
pareillement on veoid les mariages des femmes trop plus grands 
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we must place, in the séries of our national advance- 
ments in wealth and prosperity, an accélération inter- 
mediate between that which had called forth the 
municipal révolution three centuries before, and that 
prevailing impulse which was given three centuries 
afterwards by the constitutional révolution of the 
kingdom. To this point,, moreover, corresponds the 
first step towards the fusion of the various classes in 
one gênerai order, which embraces and protects them 
ail, upon a territory henceforward united and corn- 
et le prix des héritages et de toutes autres choses plus hault 
... Le revenu des bénéfices, des terres et des seigneuries est 
creu partout généralement de beaucoup. . . . Aussi est l'en- 
trecours de la marchandise, tant par mer que par terre, fort 
multiplié. . . . Toutes gens (excepté les nobles, lesquels encore 
je n'excepte pas tous) se meslent de marchandise. Et pour un 
marchand que Ton trouvoit du temps dudict roy Louys on- 
ziesme, riche et grossier à Paris, à Rouen, à Lyon, et aux 
autres bonnes villes du royaume et généralement par toute la 
France, l'on en trouve de ce règne plus de cinquante. Et si en 
ha par les petites villes plus grand nombre qu'il n'en souloit 
avoir par les grosses et principales citez ; tellement qu'on ne 
faict guières maison sur rue qui n'ait boutique pour marchan- 
dise ou pour art mécanique. . . . L'on veoid aussi quasi par 
tout le royaume faire jeux et esbatemens à grands frais et 
cousis. ... Et si suis informé par eeulx qui ont principale 
charge des finances du royaume, gens de bien et d'auctorité, 
que les tailles se recouvrent à présent beaucoup plus aisément, 
et à moings de contraincte et de frais, sans comparaison, qu'elles 
ne faisoient du temps des roys passez. (Les louenges du bon 
roy de France Louys XII., dietpère du peuple et de la Je licite 
de son règne, by Claude de Seyssel, édit. by Théod. Godefroy, 
p. 111 and following.) 
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pact, and under an administration already regular 
and tending to become unifonn. 

It seems that Louis XII. must hâve had a strong 
désire to abolish ail the wrongs denounced by the 
states in 1484 ; this is proved by the most important 
législative act of his reign, the ordinance of March, 
1499. We there perceive, in connexion with the 
régulation of ail matters of justice, the intention of 
satisfying the complaints which still remained unno- 
ticed, and of performing the promises which had been 
imperfectly fulfilled. The principle of élection for 
the offices of the judicature, a principle precious in 
the opinion of the bourgeoisie, which had been loudly 
maintained by the reformera of 1413, is there seen 
accompanied by guarantees against that abuse — tbe 
venality of appointments.* The government of 
Louis XII. was, above ail, economical and regardful 
of the interests of the poor; it proposed generously, 
but perhaps imprudently, to diminish the taxes, at the 
same time that it undertook the continuance of the 
war. This King, with his chivalrous spirit, was the 
idol of the bourgeoisie ; he entertained great regard 

* See the ordinance of March, 1400, on the reform of justice, 
Art. 80, 31, 32, 40, 47, and 48. Recueil des anciennes Lois 
Françaises, by M. Isambert, t. xi., p. 323. — The venality of 
appointments, at first forbidden by the kings, then tolerated 
and practised by them, re-appeared in the reign of Francis I. ; 
and sinoe then it was kept up, in spite of the protests of the 
States-General and the promises of Goyernment 
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for it, without affecting any resemblance whatever to 
it in his own person. The only political assembly 
held in his reign was a council of bourgeois, in which 
the nobility and clergy figured merely as an ornament 
of the throne; the deputies of the cities and of the 
judicial body, the only parties expressly convoked, 
were the only ones who voted ; and it is in this con- 
gress of the Tiers Etat that the title of " Pather of 
his people," which history has preserved for him, 
was awarded to Louis XII. by the mouth of a repré- 
sentative of Paris.* 

There is glory in such a name ; but another glory 
of this reign was to establish the prédominance of 
the législation over custom, and to mark, within the 
sphère of the civil law, the end of the Middle Ages, 
and the commencement of the modéra era. The 
project of digesting ail the customs prévalent in 
France, and of publishing them, revised and sanc- 

* Pour laquelle chose (le mariage de madame Claude de 
France avec François, comte d'Angoulême) traicter, voulut 
audict lieu de Tours tenir conseil. Dont envoya à tous ses 
parlements de France et à toutes ses villes, pour faire venir 
vers luy de chacun lieu gens saiges et hommes consultez. Et 
tant que en peu de temps furent en ladicte ville de Tours, de 
chascune cour de parlement, présidents et conseillers, et, de 
toutes les principales villes de France, hommes saiges, ordonnez 
et députez par lesdictes villes et pays de France, comme diot 
est (Hiit. de Louis XIL, by Jean d'Auton, edit. of Th. 
Oodefroy, p. 3.) — On the character of this assembly, opened on 
the lOth of May, 1506, see the Histoire des Etats généraux, by 
M. Thibaudeau, t. 1«, p. 379, and foll. 

K 
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tioned by the royal anthority, had been conceived and 
announced by Charles VII. ; by Louis XI. they were 
made the basis of his plans for the unity of the 
national law, but nothing was done towards its exé- 
cution by that King. Charles VIII. decreed afiresh 
what his grandfather had wished to do ; but it was 
Louis XII. on whom the honour devolved of having 
not only commenced, but also far advanced the exe* 
cution of this important undertaking.* From 1505 
to 1515, the year of the King*s death, twenty customs 
observed in districts or cities of importance were 
received, examined, and publiahed, with définitive 
sanction.f This labour of digesting, and at the same 
time reforming the ancient common law, has for its 
prevailing characteristic the prépondérance of the 
Tiers Etat, of its spirit and its habits, in the new 
législation. A learned jurist has made this remark 
upon it, and quotas as a proof the changes which 
took place with respect to the marriages between 
nobles, in the disposai of the property of the re- 



* See the ordinance of Charles VIL, before Easter, 1453 ; 
and those of Charles VIIL, 28th January, 1493, and 16th 
March, 1497, Recueil des Ordonn. des rote de France, t. xiv., 
p. 284, et t. xx., p. 433, and Richebourg, Coutumier Général 
t. iy., p. 639. 

f Those of Touraine, Melun, Sens, Montreuil-sur-Mer, 
Amiens, Beauvoiais, Auxerre, Chartres, Poitou, Maine, 
Anjou, Meaux, Troyes, Chaumont, Vitry, Orléans, Auvergne, 
Paris, Angoumois, and La Rochelle. 
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spective parties.* In addition to this kind of muta- 
tion, which almost ail the customs underwent, a 
change was forwarded by the pressure that the Roman 
law exercised more and more upon them, which, at 
each advancement of our national law, made the 
latter lose something of that which it retained of 
German tradition. 

This King, whose déférence to the law and dévotion 
to his dnties reminds us of one of the chief features 
in the character of St. Louis, was succeeded by a 
prince who knew no law but his inclinations, his will, 
and the advancement of his power. Fortunately, 
among the chances to which Francis I. abandoned 
his conduct, he frequently happened to make a lucky 
hit for his own glory and the benefit of his kingdom» 
His inclinations, though ill-regulated, were gênerons, 
and characterized by something great; his will, arbi- 
trary and sometimes violent, was generally enlight- 
ened; and his egotistical views were in accordance 
with the national ambition. A brilliant innovator, he 
was not backward in furthering the progress of useful 
objecta. Louis XL had rendered himself odious to the 
nobility, and Louis XII. had displeased them by conti- 
nuing the same policy under other forma ; thence the 
danger of a reaction capable of turning the royal power 
off the road which it had prepared for itself in concert 

* M. Edouard Laboulaye. Recherches sur la Condition civile 
et politique det Femmes, depuis les Romains jusqu'à nos jours, 
p. 378. 
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with the bourgeoisie. This might hâve been expected 
at the accession of a king, who was pre-eminently the 
gentleman, and who assumed this character both in 
his virtues and vices ; but it was not so, thanks to the 
very reason which rendered such an event probable. 
The attachment of the nobles to the young King, and 
the seductive influence which he exercised over them, 
lulled their political passions to sleep.* Without 
résistance and without a murmur, they saw the 
seigniories more and more encroached upon by the 
royal offices, and the movement which was drawing 
everything towards civil equality and unity of govern- 
ment. The activity which they had too often wasted 
in turbulence was now employed in heroic actions, 
in the battlea which France offered in order to obtain 
a place worthy of herself among the states of Europe. 
They formed themselves, in a more earnest and as- 
siduous manner than ever, in the great school of 
regular armies, in which, together with patriotism, 
are learnt the spirit of order, discipline, and respect 
for other merits besides those of birth and rank.f 



* Jamais n'avoit esté veu roy en France de qui la noblesse 
s'esjouyst autant. (His t. du Chevalier Bayard, edit. of Théod. 
Godefroy, 1660, in-12, p. 361.) 

f Et davantage il y a la gendarmerie ordinaire plus grande 
et mieux payée et entretenue qu'en nul autre lieu que Ton 
sçache f laquelle est introduicte tant pour la défense du 
royaume, et aussi afin qu'il y ait toujours nombre suffisant 
de gens armez, et montez et exercitez aux armes, qu'aussi 
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The march of French civilisation, since the last 
years of the fifteenth century, continued under 
Francis L, in spite of the obstacles which op- 
poeed it — first, the disorder into which the admini- 
stration fell; and, secondly, the political struggle, in 
which France had frequently arrayed against her ail 
the powers of Europe. In the midst of scandalous 
extravagances, great errors, and unheard-of mis- 
fortunes, not only were none of the sources of public 
prosperity closed, but new ones were opened. Indus- 
try, commerce, agriculture, the régulation of waters 
and forests, the working of mines, distant voyages, 
undertakings of every kind, and the security of ail 
civil transactions, were the object of législative pro- 
visions, of which some still remain in active force.* 
There was a continuai progress in the arts which 
form the comfort of social life, and which were 

pour l'entretenement des gentilshommes, et si y sont les 
charges de parties, de sorte qu'un bien grand nombre de nobles 
hommes et de diverses conditions se peuvent entretenir 
honnestement, encore qu'il n'y ait aucune guerre au royaume. 
Car les grands ont . charge de gens d'armes plus grande ou 
moindre, selon leur qualité et vertu. Les autres sont 
lieutenants, les autres porteurs d'enseignes, les autres hommes 
d'armes et les autres archers, et encore les jeunes gentilz- 
hommes y sont nourris pages. (La Monarchie de France, by 
Claude de Seyssel, part i., chap. xiv.) 

* See in the Recueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, by 
M. Isambert, t. xL and xii., the ordinances of Francis 1., and, 
among others, the edict of Villers-Cotterets, in 102 articles, 
August, 1539. 
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practised by the Tiers Etat alone; while in the 
higher sphère of imagination and knowledge there 
was a spontaneous outburst of ail the powers of the 
national intelligence. There, at its highest point, 
is aeen that intellectual révolution which is called 
in one word the Renaissance, and which renewed 
everything — sciences, arts, philosophy, literatore — by 
the alliance of French talent with the genius of an- 
tiquity. To that mighty movement of ideas which 
opened for us the modem period, history attaches the 
name of Francis I., and with justice. The ardent 
curiosity of the King, his sympathising patronage, 
and his libéral foundations, hastened the nation to 
the slope down which it ran of its own accord. 
The impetus once given was sufficient; and under 
Henry IL the new lustre with which art, science, and 
literature burst forth, gained firesh strength without 
any need of the royal co-operation.* Thèse two 
reigns form a single period in the history of our 
civilisation, a period for ever remarkable, which com- 
prises fifty-nine years of the sixteenth century, and 
marks with a glorious distinction the character of 
that century, so great in the first half of its course, 
so full of misery and convulsions in the second. 

When the fatal period of the religious wars 
befell her, France, settled down after long years 

* See the Histoire de France, by M. Henri Martin, t. ix.» 
p. 60 and fbll., 267 and foll., and 627 and foll. 
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of action abroad, was about to make a start in 
a contrary direction, and to concentrate her powers 
on the work of her internai prosperity. Everything, 
at least, seemed to announce it, and the direction 
of this movement was already marked in a striking 
manner. In spite of the exhaustion of resources, 
caused by foreign expéditions, and a fréquent alterna- 
tion of conquests and defeats, the country displayed 
a degree of luxury in the arts of the Renaissance 
unknown till then. The Italians themselves were 
amazed by the number and magnificence of new 
constructions of palaces and mansions. Thèse build- 
ings covered with sculptures, the very fragments of 
which excite our admiration, gardens ornamented 
with statues, porticos, fountains playing into marble 
basins, replaced, in many of the country seats, not 
only around, but at a distance from Paris, the towers 
and the warrens of the seigneurial manors.* 

• Fabrica adunque la nobiltà a i castelli e a i yillaggi; 
e se ne veggono, per dire il vero, per tutto il regno ediiicii 
tanto superbi ch' è uq stupore. Perché, lasciando di parlare 
del parco di Sciamburgh (Ghambord) preaso Blés, di quello 
di Fontanableo, di Madril (Madrid), di San Germano in Laia, 
di quello di Boès di Vincennes, di San Moro, allô intorno 
di Parigi, eeuza la infinità di quelli che io non ho veduti, 
ehe sono machine reali, e di quelle a punto che favoleg- 
giano li romanzi esser state case di Morgana e di Alcina, 
dir6 che in questo li prinoipi e li particolari signori e eavalieri 
usano una estrema libéralité e spesa. E corne che pochi 
io ne abbia veduti, diro non diraeno che, a mio giudizio, non 
ai pub aggiungere ne deeiderare cosa alcuna nel castello 
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The nobility, following the example of the kings, 
lavished their money on the luxuries of civilisation ; 
and if the merit of the workmanship belonged to 
artists ftom among the people, there was a crédit due 
likewise to the great nobles for that appréciation 
of the beautiful which prompted them to expend 
so much upon it. At a later period this same taste, 
applying itself in polished conversation to the cri- 
ticisms of works of genius and literary productions, 
contributed, in a degree which it is jnst to acknow- 
ledge, to the progress of letters under Louis XIV.* 

di Equam e in quello di Haion (Gaillon) del cardinale di 
Borbon; in quello di Sciantili (Chantilly) ch' erà del duca 
di Montemorency; in quello di Noisi del marescial di Reez; 
quello di Vernoy (Verneuil) del duca di Nemours; di Medun 
(Meudon), del sudetto cardinale; tutti chi sei, chi otto e chi 
dieci leghe lontani da Parigi ; dove si veggono archi, aquidotti, 
statue, giardini, parcbi, peschiere, e tutte quelle commodità 
in fine che si ricercano a edificii regii. (Voyage de Jérôme 
Lippomano, Relations des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens sur les 
Affaires ds France au XVI e siècle, publiées par M. Tommaseo, 
t. ii., p. 490.) 

* For an unexceptionable testimony to this fact, of which 
the proofs are abondant, see the epistle of Boileau to Racine — 

"Et qu'importe à nos vers que Perrin les admire . . . 
Pourvu qu'ils puissent plaire au plus puissant des rois ; 
Qu'à Chantilly Condé les souffre quelquefois ; 
Qu'Enghein en soit touché ; que Colbert et Vivone, 
Que La Rochefoucauld, Marsillac et Pompone, 
Et mille autres qu'ici je ne puis faire entrer, 
A leurs traits délicats se laissent pénétrer ? . . . 
C'est à de tels lecteurs que j'offre mes écrits." 
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It is by *this kind of influence, more than in any 
other manner, that the ancient aristocracy has had 
its share of action npon the moral and social develop- 
ment of France in modem times. Always ready 
when circnmstances reqnired them to fight for the 
defenoe or honour of the kingdom, but little friendly, 
except in this instance, to labour and serious occupa- 
tions, the French nobility had been a military, and 
not, as they might hâve been, a political class. 
From the time that a government worthy of the 
naine began to revive under the influence of the 
principles of the civil law, and that, in order to 
discharge the judicial and administrative duties, 
long studies, a sedentary life, and a daily application 
were necessary, the nobility, far from coveting those 
offices, and the power that was attached to them, 
only regarded them with disdain. They seemed to 
stand aloof from them, rather than to be driven 
from them by the distrust of royalty ; and, confining 
their désires to military appointments and places at 
court, they permitted ail the rest to fall into the 
hands of the Tiers Etat.* This was a great mistake 



* An ordinance of Charles VI., upon the number, fonctions, 
and salaries of the offioers of justice and finance (7th January, 
1400), oontains what follows : <( Que doresnavant, quant les 
lieux de présidons et des autres gens do nostre parlement 
vacqueront, ceulx qui y seront mis soient prins et mis par 
eUection ... et y soient prinses bonnes personnes, sages, 
lettrées, expertes et notables, selon les lieux où ils seront 
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as far as they were themselves concerned, and, per- 
haps, a great evil for the destiny of the country . 

At the period which we hâve now reached, the 
Tiers Etat, by a sort of prescriptive right, leas ex- 
clusive in respect of the clergy than of the nobility, 
found itself in possession of almost ail the offices of 
the civil govemment, even to the most exalted — 
even to those which hâve since been designated 
by the name of ministerial. It was the plebeian 
order which supplied, on the recommandation of 
university honours and other proofs of qualification, 
more or less numerous, the chancellor, keeper of the 
seals, the secretaries of state, the masters of requests, 
the attorneys and solicitors-general of the king, the 
whole judicial body, composed of the grand council, 
the court of appeals and of reserved cases,* of the 
Parliament of Paris with its seven chambere,t of 
the court of exchequer, of the court of aids, of the 
eight provincial parliaments,J and of a multitude 

mis. ... Et aussi que entre les autres l'en y mette de nobles 
personnes qui seront à ce suffisons." (Ordonn. des roi» de 
France, t. viii., p. 416.) — See below, chap. vii. 

* Tbis tribunal, separated from tbe council of state, and 
intrusted with tbe bighest part of its judicial prérogatives, 
was established bj two ordinances issued in 1497 and 1488. 

f Tbese were the grand chambre, or court of pleas; the 
townelle, or criminal court; four courts of inquest, and one 
of requests of the palace. 

% Thèse were, at the end of the reign of Henry IL, the par- 
liaments of Toulouse, Grenoble, Bordeaux, Dijon, Rouen, 
Aix, Bennes, and Dombes. 
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of inferior courts, at the head of which figured the 
presidial. Similarly, in the administration of the 
finances, the functionaries of every rank — treasurers, 
superintendents, intendants, comptrollers-general, and 
spécial receivers — were taken from the edncated 
bourgeois, who were called hommes de robe longue.* 
As regards the jurisdiction exercised by the seneschals, 
the bailiffs, and the provosts of the king, if that class 
of offices continned to be held by men of noble birth, 
they were always obliged to hâve graduâtes of the 
university as deputies or assessors. The only em- 
ployments closed to the bourgeoisie were the govern- 
ments of provinces, of cities, and fortresses, military 
and naval rank, offices in the royal palace, and em- 

* Per dir prima del terzo'stato del popolo, questo ha sempre 
nelle mani quattro importantissimi officii, o sia per legge, o 
per antica consuetudine, o perché alli nobili non par onorevole 
eaercitarsi in questa sorte di oarichi. 11 primo è l'omzio di 
gran canoelliero, che va in tutti gli consigli, che tiene il gran 
sigillo, e aenza il parère del quale non si délibéra nessuna 
eosa d'importanza, e si délibéra, non s'eseguisce. L'altro è 
quello delli secretarii, alli quali ciascuno, secondo il suo 
particolare carioo, è deputata la cura de l'espedizione degli 
negozii, e cuatodia délie scritture e delli secreti più importanti. 
Il terzo è degli pre9identi, consiglieri, giudici, avocati, e altri 
che hanno la cura délie cose délia giustizia cosi in criminale 
corne in civile per tutto il regno. Il quarto è delli tresorieri, 
esattori e recevitori generali e particolari, per le mani delli 
quali passa tutta Tamministrazion delli dauari, dell' entrate, e 
spese délia corona. (Commentaries on the Kingdom of France, 
by Michel Suriano, Venetian ambassador in 1561 ; Relations 
des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens, t. i. f p. 466.) 
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bassies, intrusted, according to the occasion, to men 
of high birth, or to ecclesiastics of the higher class. 
The suprême deliberative power, the council of state, 
in which barons and ecclesiastics formed one half, 
np to the end of the fourteenth century, numbered 
at the end of the sixteenth a majority of lawyere 
among its members.* It was in vain that a great 
minister, a noble by birth, at that time entertained 
the idea of changing that majority, of giving to the 
great lords the right of sitting in the council, and of 
making it a school of administration for the nobility.t 

* The mimber of nobles in attendance was reduced, except 
in extraordinary cases, to the constable, the marshals and 
admirais of France. 

f Sully, writing to Henry IV., said to him, "Sire, je ne 
sais pas au vray qui vous peut avoir fait des plaintes qu'il 
entre plusieurs personnes dans vostre conseil d'estat et des 
finances, lesquelles n'y devroient nullement estre admises. . . . 
Afin de parler selon ma franchise accoustumée, je ne nieray 
point que je n'aye souvent exhorté les princes, ducs, pairs, 
officiers de la couronne et autres seigneurs d'illustre extraction, 
et que j'ay reconnus avoir bon esprit, de quitter les cajoleries, 
fainéantises et baguenauderies de court, de s'appliquer aux 
choses vertueuses, et, par des occupations sérieuses et intel- 
ligence des affaires, se rendre dignes de leurs naissances, et 
capables d'estre par vous honorablement employez ; et que» 
pour faciliter ce dessein, je n'aye convié ceux de ces qualitez 
qui ont des brevets, de se rendre plus assidus es conseils 
que nous tenons pour Testât et les finances, les asseurant 
qu'ils y seraient les mieux venus, moyennant qu'ils eu 
usassent avec discrétion, et ne s'y trouvassent point plus de 
quatre ou cinq à la fois, afin de tenir place de pareil nombre 
de soutanes qui ne faisoient que nous importuner sans cesse, 
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The superior offices of judicature and finance 
secored to those who held them, besides their salaries, 
which were more or less considérable, privilèges 
which gave them a kind of nobility not hereditary, 
and which did not raise them from the Tiers Etat. 
They were exempt from various taxes and duties, 
and were able to buy the estâtes of nobles without 
paying the dues which were exacted in that case 
from a plebeian purchaser.* In the case of those 
who filled the first posts, large émoluments accu- 
mulated by economy, thanks to the simplicity of 
civic habits, produced fortunes soon invested in landed 
properties. The inheritance of the nobleman ruined 
by his extravagances thus passed into the hands 
of some royal officer enriched by his employment.f 

chose qui m'a semblé bien plus selon la dignité de Vostre 
Majesté et de son estât, que de voir en ce lieu là un tas de 
maistres des requestes et autres bonnets cornus, qui font une 
cohue de vostre conseil, et voudroient volontiers réduire 
toutes les affaires d'estat et de finance en chiquanerie." 
(Mémoires de Sully, year 1607, collection of Michaud and 
Poujoulat, t. ii., p. 185.) 

* Fra gli uomini di robba lunga, ogn'uno che ha grado di 
présidente o consegliero o altro simile s'intende nobiie e 
privilegiato, e vien trattato corne nobiie in vita sua. (Rela- 
tions des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens, t. i., p. 484.) — Le royaume 
est composé de plusieurs pièces divisées en ecclésiastiques, 
noblesse, et peuple. ... Le peuple est divisé en officiers 
royaux, aucuns qui ont des seigneuries, en artisans et 
villageois. (Mémoires de Gaspard de Saulx, seigneur de 
Tavannes, collect. Michaud and Poujoulat, p. 233.) 

f L'on void tous les jours les officiers et les ministres de la 
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There were two roads which led to office: one by 
direct nomination, obtained by merit alone, or 
backed by favour; and another which was open to 
the candidates by the venality of offices — an abuse 
which had passed into custom by the connivance of 
the kings, but which, in conséquence of the conditions 
of an university degree and a previous examination, 
did not dispense with ail merit. The rich bourgeoisie 
took advantage of this road, while the other was 
opened, as the prize of hard study, to ail the classes, 
even to the humblest, of the Tiers Etat.* A minister 
from Venice, a shrewd observer, remarks, as a cha- 
racteristic trait in the familles of this last class, the 
care which the parents took that some one of their 
sons should receive a literary éducation, with a view 
to the numerous employments and the high positions 
which it procured.f He attributcs to this ambition 

justice acquérir les héritages et seigneuries des barons et 
nobles hommes, et yceulx nobles venir à telle pauvreté et 
nécessité, qu'ils ne peuvent entretenir lestât de noblesse. 
(La Monarchie de France, by Claude de Seyssel, part ii., 
chap. xx.) 

* Et si peult chascun dudict dernier estât parvenir au 
second par vertu et diligence, sans autre moyen de grâce ne 
de privilège. (La Monarchie de France, part i., chap. xvii.) 
The author, setting apart tbe ecclesiasticaJ order, reckons 
three estâtes of the population ; namely, the nobility, the 
iniddle classes, and the common people. 

f Onde restando in mano del populo tutti questi offiziï cou 
che si acquista reputazione e richezze, e toccandone sempre 
due agli uomini dilettere o di robba lunga, quel di gran 
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the great number of universities which France pos- 
sessed at that time, and in the nniversity of Paris 
the great number of students, which amounted 
to more than fifteen thousand.* Another Venetian 
ambassador observes that thèse students are for the 
most part very poor, and are supported by founda- 
tions made in the collèges — a certain proof, as 
regards the sixteenth century, of that aspiration of 
the inferior classes towards literature and knowledge, 
which discovers itself by so many signa in the two 
following centuries.t 

cancelliero, e il maneggio délia giustizia che è amplissimo 
e ha luoghi infiniti, ogni padre oerca di metter qualcuno de 
suoi figli allô studio per questo effetto. (Michel Suriano, 
Relations des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens, t i., p. 486.) — Jérôme 
Lippomano, ambassador in 1577, repeats the same thing 
in the following tenns : Onde li papri di questo ordine hanno 
questa cura particolare di disciplinât* li loro figliuoli nelle 
lettere, per farli uomini di roba lunga e per abilitarli aile 
dignità sopradette. (Ibid, t ii., p. 600.) 

• Che di quà nasce tanto numéro di scolari in Francia, 
che non ne sono altro tanti in alcun altro regno di Cri9tiani : 
e Parigi solo n' ha più di quindicimila. (Michel Suriano, 
ibid, t i., p. 486.) — The account of Jérôme Lippomano gives 
a muck larger number: Causa che per il regno si veggano 
tante université, e quelle tutte cos\ piene di scolari, e spécial- 
meute in quella di Parigi, nella quale ve ne sono sempre venti- 
cinque o trentamila per ordinario. (Ibid, t. ii., p. 296.) — In 
1560, there were eighteen universities in France. (See the 
Histoire de V Instruction publique en Europe, by M. Vallet de 
ViriYille, p. 193.) 

f II studio è di forse sedici in yintimila scolari, ma molto 
miseri per il più; vivendo nelli collegii che sono stati fondati 
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While the young men of the Tiers Etat, who 
devoted themselves to study, had before them the 
hope of reaching the highest public employments, 
the prospect was improving, also, for those who kept 
to the profession of their fathers — to the trades 
of the money-changer, the goldsmith, the mercer, 
the draper, the silk-spinner, or others inferior to 
thèse, but not less lucrative. Thanks to the progress 
of the commercial relations, and to the development, 
or, to use a better expression, the birth of crédit, 
there was formed in the mercantile bourgeoisie, in 
which it was to take the first rank, a new class — 
that, namely, which accumulâtes capitals at once for 
its own profit and for the service of others, which, 
by the spirit of economy joined to the spirit of 
spéculation, continually fills up the void caused in 
the public wealth ; on the one hand by the expenses 
necessary for productive labour, and, on the other, 
by improductive undertakings. The System of farmiiig 
the public fonds, imported from Italy into France, 
and the opérations of crédit, by means of which the 
dynasty of Valois supported itself with more or less 



a questo. (Relation de Marino Cavalli, envoyé en 1546, ibid, 
t. i., p. 262.) — About 1550 there were seventy collèges in 
Paris, the greater part specially founded for cities and pro- 
vinces of France, the namea of which they bore. Some, as 
those of the Germans, the Lombards, the Scotch, of Sweden 
and Cornwall, were foreign foundations. .(See the work al- 
ready quoted of M. Vallet de Viri ville, p. 166.) 
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success, laid the foundations of the gradually-in- 
creaaing importance of the capitaliste, who were then 
called financiers.* Intrusted with the duty of col- 
lecting the taxes, whether as farmers or managers, 
bankers of the treasury, and depositories of the 
receipts obtained by the responsible agents, advancing 
fiinds for ail the undertakings of war or peace, they 
obtained an indirect but considérable part in the 
affairs of State. According to the degree of their 
wealth and capacity, they were received, sought after, 
distinguished, even at court. They formed family 
alliances with the high magistracy, and brought to 
the Tiers Etat, not indeed the virtues of that class, 
but power, that power which wealth confère, t We 
can follow, from the middle of the sixteenth century 
up to the last days of thç eighteenth, the progress 
of their influence vainly opposed, their course strown 
both with favour and hatred — enormous gains and 
cruel exactions. Always execrated and always neces- 
sary, they were exposedto continuai accusations, and 



* See the Recherches sur les Finances de France, by Forbon- 
nais, t L, p. 18 and foll. 

f Li mercanti, per essere a questi tempi patroni dei donari, 
sono favoriti e accarezzati, ma non hanno niuna preeminenza 
di dignità . . . pero anco questo ordine d'uomini va col resto 
del populo minute e délia plèbe, e paga la sua gravezza corne 
fanno gli ignobili et li vfllani. (Commentaires sur le royaume 
de France, by Michel Suriano, Relations des Ambassadeurs 
Vénitiens, t. i., p. 485.) 

L 
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sometimes to reprisais more monstrous than their 
avarice and frauda could hâve been.* The judg- 
ment formed of them in gênerai was never perfectly 
just, because it was mixed with that envy which opu- 
lence rapidly acquired excites — because in reckoning 
the profit of their dealings, of neoessity usinions, 
acoount was not taken of the risks which they had 
to run; and in observing the immense and sudden 
fortunes of some among them, the Ml, not less sudden, 
and the utter ruin of many of them, was forgotten. 

• See below, ohap. vii., and Forbonnais, Recherche* sur les 
Finances, t. i. f p. 290 and 339, and the following volumes, 
pcueim. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE STATES-GENERAL 07 1560 AND OF 1576. 

Summary : The Reformation in France — Accession of 
Charles IX. — The Chancellor l'Hôpital — States-General of 
1560, Ordinanoe of Orléans — Assembly of Pontoise— Com- 
mencement of the Civil War — Législative Labours of 
l'Hôpital, Ordinanee of Moulins — Conséquences of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew — New Party composed of 
Protestants and Catholics— Accession of Henry III. ; Fifth 
Edict of Pacification — The League; its Design, its Power— 
States-General of 1576; Ordinanoe of Blois— Henry of 
Bourbon, EJng of Navarre ; Advice addressed by him to the 
States — Projecte and Popularity of the Duke of Guise. 

The schism of the Reformation, the greatest con- 
vulsion of opinion which ever ahook society in France 
before the révolution of 1789, was not in our case, 
as in that of the countries of the north, spontaneous, 
irrésistible, connectée! with national feelings, with 
ancient dreams of religious independence, or with 
circumstances whose principle must be retraced far 
back in the histoiy of the past. The greatest part of 
Germany and Switzerland, the Scandinavian king- 
doms and England, both nations and govemments. 
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had broken off, without a hope of réunion, finom the 
Church of Rome before the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; while in France the need of a reformation in 
Christian faith, morality, and discipline, although 
keenly felt by those independent intellects and pions 
hearts which were influenced by the spirit of the âge, 
was continually encountered by the distrust or hos- 
tility of the crown, and did not succeed in gaining 
over to its cause the mass of the people or any one 
of the great classes of the nation. Whatever might 
hâve been the courage inspired by their convictions, 
and the merit due to their leaders, the French Pro- 
testants "formed," says an eminent historian,* "only 
a secret and persecuted party till the day when the 
weakness of the royal authority, exercised by a prince 
who was a minor, gave to that party the support of 
the nobility, and allowed it to déclare itself, to or- 
ganise itself, and to act." 

To the reign of Francis II., which, correctly speak- 
ing, was only a minority, succeeded the reign of 
another minor, Charles IX. Seventeen months were 
sufficient for the religious passions, dri ven to extremity 
on the one hand by a cruel suppression, encouraged 
on the other by a connivance unworthy of the 
Government, to make common cause with the ambi- 
tious designs of political parties, and for the country 

* M. Mignet. De T Etablissement delà Réforme religieuse et de 
la Constitution du Calvinisme à Genève, Notices et Mémoires 
historiques, t. i., p. 248. 
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to find itself divided into two factions having princes 
at their head, and formed, the one of the majority of 
the nobles, the other of the majority of the people 
united with the clergy. Between the parties, who, 
both on the Protestant and Catholic side, were enthu- 
siastic even to fanaticism, and persisted in calling for 
the civil war, there was one of moderate opinions, 
who, wishing neither for persécution against the Pro- 
testants nor for an appeal to arms in their behalf, 
endeavoured by their tolérance and their demand of 
a settlement, to préserve in the kingdom the unity of 
the Church — the support, as they said, of that of the 
State. That party representing the good sensé of 
the nation was rooted most deeply among the bour- 
geoisie ; it was opposed to schism, but not to liberty 
of conscience, and it perceived the necessity of 
important reforms in the habits and government of 
the Prench clergy. Such were the feelings and ideas 
that were observed to prevail in the délibérations 
of the States-General of 1560, and that mart this 
assembly with a character peculiar to itself, as it 
entertained and proposed views upon the rights of the 
State in the matter of ecclesiastical arrangement, which 
modem révolutions alone hâve been able to put into 
exécution.* 

* The States, convoked first at Meaux, afterwards at Orléans, 
were opened on the ISth of Deoember. 393 deputies attended, 
as follow : 98 from the clergy, 73 from the nobility, and 219 from 
the Tiers Etat. See the liât of the last below, Appendix, II. 
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There was at that time in the council of the young 
King, as head of the magistracy, a man who was 
honoured by his own âge with admiration and révé- 
rence, and whose memory is held glorious by ours, 
Michel de l'Hôpital, of whom it may be said that he 
had the genius of a legialator, the mind of a phi- 
losopher, and the heart of a citizen. The son of a 
bourgeois, and become Chancellor of France — that is 
to say, first minister — he maintained in the govern- 
ment the traditional principles of the Tiers Etat, an 
attachment to the maintenance of the unity of the 
French nation, and to the liberties of the Gallican 
Church. He was able to induce the queen-mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, to adopt his policy, the spirit 
of which required that France should continue, as 
she was, in the midst of the changes of Europe, and 
that her individuality should not be absorbed either 
by the religions révolution of the north, or by the 
réaction of the south.* He loved the old marim, 

• It ooours to me that, when M. le Cardinal de Lorraine came 
from the Council of Trent to Fontainebleau, he was very 
anxious to persuade the King and the Queen to bave it pub- 
lished ; and this was much debated in the council before their 
Majesties. The Chancellor spoke boldly and fîrmly, and en- 
tirely opposed it, alleging that it was altogether contrary to the 
rights and privilèges of the Gallican Church, and that it was 
not right to let them be lost in any way, but to main tain them 
even to the last drop of Frenoh blood. (Vie de Connétable 
Anne dé Montmorency, works of Brantôme, t. vii., p. 98.) 
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One faith, one law, (me king ;* but in his view that 
faith shonld be tolérant, that law protective, and that 
king impartial to ail. It was the language which he 
strongly piodaimed at the opening of the states 
amembled at Orléans ; his speech was an appeal to ail 
that was calm, wise, and patriotic in the sentiments 
of the assembly; he adjured in touching terme the 
firithful of both parties to reoognise their dnty as 
fellow-ritizens, and to stop in time on the brink of 
that fatal précipice, down which a twofold fanaticism 
was abolit to precipitate everything.f 

The Tiers Etat, which the vote by majority had 
confounded with the two other orders in the States- 
General of 1484, played a separate and striking part 
in those of 1560. In political worth, in concep- 
tions as well as in extent, its cahier of remonstrances 
goes beyond those of the nobility and the clergy; in 
it there appears a profound sentiment of social justice 
and of the public interest, zeal for order , an instinctive 
perception of the need of reforma, and practical know- 
ledge in ail the subjects of law and administration. 



• Une foi, une loi, un roi. Addrees of the Chancellor to 
the states held at Orléans the 13th of December, 1560. Des 
Etat* généraux et autres assemblées nationales (1789), t. x., 
p. 339. 

t " Away with thèse diabolical terms f nicknames of parties, 
factions and séditions, Lutherans, Hugonots, Papiste ; let us 
not give up the name of Christians." (Address of the Chan- 
cellor, Des Etats généraux, &c., p. 348.) 
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It is a kind of new code, containing no less than 354 
articles, and drawn up with such précision that it 
could immediately be passed into law. Âmong the 
demanda which it contains, the following are of the 
most striking importance: The élection to eccle- 
siastical dignitiea by the concurrence of the clergy 
and a certain number of notables ; the appropriation 
of a certain portion of the ecclesiastical revenues to 
the establishment of new professonhips in the uni- 
versity, and to the érection of a municipal collège in 
each city; the prohibition of priests to accept wills; 
the réduction of holidays to Sundays and a small 
number of festivals ; the élection of the officers of 
the magistracy by the concurrence of the judicial 
order, the municipal magiatrates, and the crown ; the 
revision of the ancient laws and ordinances, and the 
consolidation of those which should be maintained ; 
the prosecution of justice against notorious crimes 
without the necessity of a private prosecutor; the 
suppression of customs at home, and the adoption 
of uniform weights and measures throughout the 
kingdom ; the establishment of élective tribunals of 
commerce and police; laws to forbid the felling 
of timber of full growth ; the seigneur to be re- 
stricted in the exécution of justice to the advantage 
of the royal administration ; the penalty of forfeiture 
of seigneurial righte in the case of every noble con- 
victed of exactions towards the inhabitants of his 
domains ; lastly, the meeting of the States-General 
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once at least every five years, and the immédiate 
choice of a day and a place for their next convocation.* 
Although at variance on many points, the three 
entera were agreed on the question of the publie 
expenses. They declared that they were without 
powers to vote any new tax, and demanded to be dis- 
missed to their provinces, in order to make known the 
financial aoconnts prepared by the King's ministère. 
Their demand was admitted, and the states were 
dosed the last day of January, 1561. It was ordered 
that the provincial states shonld meet on the 20th of 
the following March; that, after a consultation in 
their own body and in the électoral assemblies, three 
depnties — an ecclesiastic, a noble, and a bourgeois — 
ahould be named for each of the thirteen territorial 
divisions, which were then called governments, and 
that the thirty-nine représentatives should meet at 
Melun before the Ist of May. The answer, however, 
to the remonstrances of the states was not delayed 
till the concession of the subsidies, and the ordinance 
which contained it was prepared at Orléans the very 
day on which the assembly broke up. This legis- 

* Cahier of the Tiers Etat of 1660. Art 10, 69, 72, 56, 48, 
144, 243, 205, 343, 244, 246, 246, 265, 165, 82, et 353. Des 
JBtaU généraux et autres assemblées nationales, t. xi., p. 273 
and foll. — This cahier is divided into five sections, under the 
following heads : 1. Of the ecclesiastical government ; 2. Of 
the uni vereities ; 3. Of the nobility, gendarmery, and royal 
honaehold; 4. Of justice; 5. Of taxes, imposte, subsidies, mer- 
chandise, and other matters. 
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lative act, the first of those on which the glory of 
the Chancellor l'Hôpital rests, is merely, correctly 
speakiiig, an extract of the provisions made in the 
cahier of the Tiers Etat, in which the method of 
sélection is good, but the application of it frequently 
weak. If this famous ordinance be compared with 
the collective labour which produced it, it will be 
found less bold and positive in its proposed reforma; 
it shows many omissions, and sometimes offers no- 
thing but promises. The only discrepancy worthy of 
notice between its enacting clause and the text of the 
cahier is the application which it makes of the System 
of the canvass, as in the case of officers of the judi- 
cature, to ecclesiastical élections, in dividing the right 
of élection into two parts— one belonging to the clergy 
and the people, the other to the crown; it takes a 
middle course between the concordat of Francis I. 
and the return to the ancient usage demanded by the 
Tiers Etat.* 



• Ail arcbbishop8 and bishops shall henoeforth be elecled 
and nominated as soon as the vacancy sball occur ; to wit, the 
archbishops by tbe bishops of the province and the chapter of 
the archiépiscopal ohurcb ; the bishops by the archbishops, 
bishops of the province, and canons of the episcopal churoh, 
8ummoned together with twelve nobles who sball be elected by 
the nobility of the diocèse, and twelve commoners notables, 
who shall also be elected in the hôtel de ville of the diocèse ; 
ail of whom, being convoked on an appointed day by the 
chapter of the vacant see, and assembled, as has been said, 
shall agrée upon the choice of three persons of the competency 
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The deputies of the thirteen Governments of France 
did not assemble till the month of Angust, and not 
at Melon, but at Pontoise, where the comraissioners 
of the two lay orders sat by themselves, while the 
représentatives of the clergy were attending at the 
ecclesiastical synod held at Poissy under the name 
of a conférence (colloque). Twenty-six persons, 
thirteen nobles and thirteen bourgeois, tiras com- 
poeed the body which was about to exercise in their 
fall estent the powers of the States-General. There 
was no disagreement this time between the représenta- 
tives of the two orders ; nobles and commoners both 
appeared eqnally imbued with the spirit of innovation, 
and with a mutnal désire to attempt, no longer 
mère reforma, bnt the commencement of a révolution. 
Their cahiers expressed their pretensions to a share 
of the sovereignty, which recalled to mind those 
of the States-General of 1356, and proposed measures 
which were destined not to be moved again till the 
meeting of the National Assembly in 1789. The 
absolnte right of the Government over the property 
of the clergy was there laid down as a principle, 

and qualifications reqoired by the holy deorees and councils, at 
least thirty years old, whom they shall présent to us in order 
that we may make sélection among the three of him whom we 
may choose to appoint to the vacant archbishoprio or bishopric. 
(Ornerai ordinance mode on the complainte, étalement qfgrie- 
v onces t and remonstrances qfthe States assembled at Orléans, 
Art 1, BecueU des anciennes Lois Françaises, t xiv., p. 64.) 
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and served as a foundation for différent projects 
for the extinction of the national debt. Between 
two plans which were conceived by the thirteen 
représentatives of the commons, the one on which they 
resolved, and of which they pressed the adoption, 
consisted in the sale of ail the ecclesiastical property 
for the advantage of the King, while they indemnified 
the detfgy by pensions fixed according to the rank 
of its members. It was calculated that that sale 
would produce a hundred and twenty millions of 
francs, of which forty-eight wonld be deducted as 
capital for the new endowment, forty-two applied 
to the extinction of the national debt, and thirty 
placed at interest in the cities and ports, in order 
to encourage commerce in those places, at the same 
time that they would return a fixed revenue to the 
treasury.* This plan, which was nothing less than 
the annihilation of the clergy as a political order, 
fell to the ground without discussion, in conséquence 
of the offer which was made, and the engagement 
undertaken by the ecclesiastical deputies themselves, 
to pay off within ten years the third part of the debt 
by a voluntary assessment imposed on ail the members 
of their order. 
The assembly of Pontoise proposed to reform the 

* See, in tbe eahier of the Tiers Mat at the meeting at 
Pontoise, the chapter entitled, Moyen de subvention pour 
Vacquict des debtes, MSS. in the Bibliothèque Impériale, No. 
8927, fol., 33 vols. 
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whole system of administration by redticing the 
offices of finance, police, and law to mère triennial 
commissions; it abridged and fixed the term 
demanded for the periodical convocation of the 
States-General to two years; lastly, with more 
décision on the subject of religions toleration than 
had been shown by the assembly of Orléans, it 
claimed the full and free exercise of their form 
of worship for the Protestants. This last demand 
was met by promises, and soon by acts. There was 
now seen what had never before been witnessed in 
France — the State separated from the Church, and 
a religion considered as heretical opening its places 
of prayer, under the protection of the law, by the 
aide of the ancient churches.* But nothing was 
then ripe for such a state of things; the equality 
of rights could not produce peace between the pro- 
fessors of two creeds who had not yet learnt mutual 
respect for each other. The work of the philosophie 
statesman had to encounter spirits divided by un- 
controlable passions; and when religious persécution 
was extinguished by his hand the civil war com- 
menoed. To the movement, which agitated and 
aroused the conscience of the masses in various ways, 

* See the edictofthe 17th January, 1562 (1561 old style), 
and the speech of the Chaneellor l'Hôpital on the opening 
of the assembly of St. Germain en Laye. (Recueil des 
anciennes Lois Françaises t t. xiv., p. 124, and Mémoires de 
Condé, t ii. t p. 612.) 
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was allied the ambitions rivalry of princes and 
nobles, who renewed, under a king who was a minor, 
the attempts which they had made a century and 
a half before, under a king who was incapable. It 
was a strnggle like that between the Burgondians 
and Armagnacs, but fostered on both sides by the 
moral interests, by ail that is inmost and deepest in 
the heart — the need of liberty of conscience on the 
one side, on the other fidelity to the ancient dogmas 
and attachment to early recollections. Besides, this 
mixture of pure zeal and egotistical passions served 
but to render the strife of parties more formidable 
than in former times, without relieving it of any of 
its odious horrors — murder and pillage, dévastations 
of our native land, and the appeal to foreign arms. 

In the midst of this vast political collision, of 
which time alone could be the arbiter, and in which 
ail the party leaders were destined to perish one after 
another by war or assassination, V Hôpital never 
relaxed his labours for peace, though it was unat- 
tainaMe; and, without remittîng any of his cares for 
the présent, he entertained calm considération on the 
future. With his powerful talent for organisation, 
he resumed ail that was excellent in design and 
counsel in the cahier of the Tiers Etat of 1560, and 
made it the substance of a séries of royal ordinances, 
the continuation and completion of that of Orléans.* 

* See the edict of November, 1563, which appoints juge*- 
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The whole formed in a manner a new stock of civil 
law, firom which subséquent législation, up to the 
entire rénovation of it in 1789, merely developed its 
résulta; and of which many provisions still exist 
in our présent codes. The most celehrated of thèse 
ordinances, the greatest both by its extent and its 
merit, is the one which bears the name of Moulins, 
and which was delivered in that city in the month 
of February, 1566. It récapitulâtes ail the judicial 
reforms which had been decreed up to that time, 
while it protects them with more effectuai guaran- 
tees; its principal object was to simplify the adminis- 
tration of justice, and to advance a step towards the 
unity of jurisdiction, and also of civil proceedings. 
It diminished the number of ordinary judges, and 
restrained the jurisdiction of those who held their 
office by privilège ; in this respect, it did not show 
greater considération for the municipal corporations 
than for the ecclesiastical body; it deprived mayors, 
échevins, capitouls, consuls, and other magistrates 
of the same order, of the cognisance of civil causes, 



consuls at Paris, and the déclaration of April 28th, 1565, 
which institutes the oonsular jurisdiction in the other cities ; 
the ordinance of January, 1563, on justice and police, and the 
more comprehenaiTe déclaration of August Qth, 1564; the 
ordinance of February, 1566, upon the reform of justice, and 
the edict of February 4th t 1567, upon the gênerai police of the 
kingdom. (Recueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, t xiv., 
p. 163, 179, 160, 189, and 220.) 
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leaving them only the control over the criminal 
jurisdiction, and of the police.* This isolated attack 
apon a part of the municipal privilèges did net 
perfectly succeed ; it was not sufficient for a révolu- 
tion in the political government of the cities, and 
it was too much for a reform. The old municipalities, 
which were prior to every communal charter, pro- 
tested with success to the Parliament in the name of 
an immémorial right of usage; and the ordinance of 
Moulins remained without power in regard to them.1 - 
While this man, great both by his talent and his 
patriotisme was endeavouring, in the midst of honour- 

* In order to give some order to the police of the cities of 
our kingdom, and provide for the complainte which hâve been 
made to us, we hâve ordained that the mayors, échevius, con- 
suls, capitouls, and administrators of the corporations of the 
said cities, who hâve hitherto had, or hâve at présent, the con- 
trol of causes, civil, criminal, and of the polioe, shall hereafW 
only continue to hâve the control of matters criminal and 
of the police ; wherefore we enjoin that they apply them- 
selves unintermittingly and diligently to thèse, without 
power of meddling for the future in the cognisance of civil 
actions between parties, which we hâve prohibited and forbid- 
den to them, and we transfer and annex this office to our 
ordinary judges, or high justiciaries, of cities where there are 
corporations and communities as above, notwithstanding ail 
privilèges, customs, usages, and prescriptions that can be 
alleged to the contrary. (Ordonnance de Moulins, art 71, 
ibid, p. 208.) 

f See Loiseau, Traité des Seigneurie*, édition of 1678, 
p. 101 ; and Dubos, Histoire critique de rétablissement de la 
Monarchie Française, t iv., p. 298 and following. 
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aUe labours, to console the sadness of his reflections 
upon the miseries and crimes of his âge, the religious 
struggle which he strove in vain to prevent continued, 
interrupted by traces which lasted but a short time, 
while one after another the means of pacification 
were wasted. The intolérance of the âge was always 
ready to react against reason and justice; and in 
this clash of irreconcilable opinions, among which 
Government tried to hold the balance, the opinion of 
the masses, that which had the majority in its favour, 
pressed forward more and more, and dragged every- 
thing along with it. Royalty, for a moment im- 
partial, settled down again into its traditions of an 
ancient and exclusive faith; it again became sys- 
tematically hostile to liberty of conscience, but 
covertly, not in an open manner, and forwarded 
by secret practices the undoing of the concessions 
which it had made. Instead of the rules of equity 
and humanity which the Chancellor l'Hôpital recom- 
mended, the policy which prevailed in the counsels of 
the crown was that of the Prince in MacHavelli, 
imported from the Italian courts. L'Hôpital ceased 
to bave an influence over those counsels, in which his 
austère loyalty was a restraint and a reproach; he 
quitted public life, struck with a deep melancholy, 
which he never shook off in retirement. He beheld, 
with a continually-growing sorrow, the course of affairs 
taking the fatal direction which he had wished to 
change, and the wound of civil discord envenomed by 
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a policy of craft and expediency, of treaaon and of 
violence. He died of grief, after having witnessed the 
ftightful completion of that policy, the great crime of 
the âge, and of royalty — the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew.* 

The bourgeoisie of Paris — the fact must be con- 
fegged — was an accomplice of the royal power in that 
day of exécrable memory.f Deceived by the fable of 
a plot, and led away by fanatical hatred, the munici- 
pal body received and accepted the orders which were 
to insure the cold-blooded massacre,in which thousands 
of Frenchmen perished, in ail the security of peace, 
by the hands of Frenchmen. We behold hère one of 
the most painful moments of our history; and the 
king upon whose name the memory of that deed 
resta heavily — Charles IX. — remains marked for one 
single act with the stamp of an eternal infamy. And 
yet that prince, who was misled by the aberration of 
the âge, and by atrocious suggestions to play the part 
of a traitor and assassin, was gifted with a noble intel- 
lect. He had, in the highest degree, a taste for the 
arts, and ail the works of genius. His encourage- 
ments and his example contributed to maintain and 
advance the intellectual revival, the commencement 

* L'Hôpital left the ministry in the month of May, 1568; 
his death took place the 13th of March, 1573. See the com- 
plète pioture of his life in the beautiful notice of M. Villemain, 
Mélanges historique* et littéraires, t. ii. 

t The 24th August, 1572. 
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of which had thrown bo much splendour on the reign 
of Francis I. 

In the midst of civil commotions, and perhaps 
under their influence, literature became more im- 
portant; it became a weapon in the strife of parties; 
it applied itself to great questions of history, of the 
manners and government of societies. Extensive 
théories were formed to raise and give new life to the 
practice of government. Political economy, that civic 
science which first arose in the cities of Italy, wa$ 
întroduced by an Italian minister, a créature of the 
queen-mother,* and gave a more rational direction 
to the régulations made for the management of trades, 
and the traffic of merchandise. It is from this point 
that we date the introduction among ourselves of the 
famous principle of the balance of trade, and the 
System of protection of the national industry, by the 
twofold prohibition of the export of materials for 
manufacture, and the import of manufactured goods.f 

* Bené de Biragues, keeper of the seals in 1571, and Chan- 
cellor of France after the death of l'Hôpital 1111 1578. 

f In order that our said aubjecte may be better able to dévote 
themselves to the manufacture and workmanship of wool, flax, 
hemp, vaàjUlaces, which grow and abound in our said king- 
dom and country, and to make and dérive the profit which the 
foreigner does, who cornes hère to purchase them, commonly 
at a email price, exports them, and has them worked up, and 
afterward8 brings back cloth and linen, which he sella at an 
excessive price, we hâve ordained and do ordain that it shall 
not henoeforward be lawful for any of our said subjecte, or 
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There are important lessons to be learnt firom 
political crimes; that of the 24th of Auguste 1572, 
speedily falsified the hopes of ihoee who had com- 
mitted it. The reformation did not perish with the 
death of its noblest leaders; and the Government, 
which had hoped to drown in blood the anxieties 
which were caused by it, still found the same em- 
barrassments in its way, complicated by freah dan- 
gers. Beaides those who survived the massacre,* and 
who had been now made irreeoncilable enemies, it 
had evoked against itself the sympathy felt for the 
victims, the indignation of mankind, and its own 

foreigners, under any pretence whatever, to export firom our 
said kingdom and countries any wool, flax, hemp, and 
ftUaces. . . . We also very expressly prohibit any importa- 
tion into this our said kingdom of cloth, linen, lace, and gold 
or Bilver thread, together with ail velvets, satins, damaak, 
taffetas, camlet, linen, and ail sorts of staff streaked with, or 
having upon them gold or silver, and likewise ail harness for 
horses, belts, spurs and gilt apure, ailver or engraved, under 
penalty of confiscation of the said articles. Moreover, we 
forbid the import into our said kingdom and oountry of ail 
sorts of foreign tapestries, of whatever stuff or make they 
may be, under the same penalties as above. (Edict of January, 
1572, on foreign commerce and the police of the kingdom. 
Recueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xiv., p. 241.) See, 
beaides, the edicts of the 2nd March, 1671» on the manu- 
facture of cloths; of June, 1672, on the création of oom- 
missioners of commerce; and of the same date upon the 
Tegulation of the rate of interest. (Ibid, p. 232 and 252.) 

* The frightful scènes of Paris were repeated at Meaux, 
Orléans, Bourges, Rouen, Angers, Lyons, Toulouse, and in 
many cities of less importance. 
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remorse. Those of moderate opinions, who had in 
vain advised toleration and peace, now rose up and 
formed in the very heart of Catholic France a party 
without the spirit of sect, making the third armed 
party in the country, which received the name of 
the political, and nnited itself to the Protestants to 
maintain in their cause that of human rights and 
justice. The Government, in return for having 
violated those rights with an odious barbarity, saw 
itself retaliated upon by the déniai of its own proper 
rights, and a war against a king who had broken 
firith proclaimed as lawful. At that time the repub- 
lican doctrines, produced in some minds by the study 
of antiquity and the spirit of free inquiry, appeared 
in books where knowledge of history and subtilty of 
reasoning were mixed with exclamations of hatred 
and revenge.* Those books, the fruits of Protestant 
despair and of a gênerai feeling of indignation and 
disaffection, some of which are still celebrated, were 
in our country the source of extrême opinions, which, 
continuing since in more or less activity and power, 

* See the Discours de la Servitude volontaire, by Etienne 
de la Boëtie ; the work of François Hotman, entitled Franco- 
Gaïïia ; that of Hubert Languet, Ttndiciœ contra Tyrannos. 
sive de principis in populum populique in principem légitima 
potestate ; the Apophthegmes, ou discours notables recueillie 
de divers Auteurs contre la Tyrannie et les Tyrans; the Dis- 
cours des jugements de Dieu contre les Tyrans, recueilli des 
Histoires sacrées et profanes; the Traité du Droit des 
Magistrats sur leurs Sujets, &c. 
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accorcGng to times and circumstances, formed and 
still form one of the catégories of the prevailing 
national opinion. 

Less than four years after the bloody stroke of 
policy of Charles IX., his successor and one of the 
instigators of his crime, Henry III., was forced to 
submit to the conditions of peace which were laid 
down for him by the victorious confédération of the 
Calvinists and asaociated Catholics. The fifth edict 
of pacification, that of May 14th, 1576, surpassed ail 
the others in the estent of the concessions made to 
the Protestants.* It was enacted by that edict that 
the exercise of the new form of worship shonld be 
free and public throughout the kingdom, except in 
Paris and at the court; that marriages contractée 
previously by priests or religious persons should be 
légal; that tribunals half composed of Protestants 
and Catholics should be instituted for the décision of 
cases affecting Calviniste and united Catholics ; that 
ail the sentences passed since the reign of Henry II. 
in respect of religion should be annulled; that those 
under sentence or proscription should hâve the 
benefit of an amnesty ; and that an exemption from 
taxation should be granted as an indemnity to the 

* The first edict of pacification was delivered the lOth of 
March, 1062 ; the second is of the 23rd March, 1568 ; the third 
of the month of Auguat, 1670 ; the fourth of the month of July, 
1578. (See the Recueil des ancienne* Lois Franqaitet, t. xiy., 
p. 135, 226, 229, and 261.) 
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widows and infants of the victims of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew.* 

Thèse were noble measures, capable of commencing 
an era of civil toleration, if they had been taken in 
good faith, with the intention and power of maintain- 
ing them; but the prince who decreed thera was 
neither willing nor able to make his work permanent. 
With a mind feeble and eccentric, fanatical and hypo- 
critical, he regarded that peace only as a resoorce of 
necessity, as a constraint from which he would dis- 
embarrass himself when he could find the means. 
Besides, even if he had been more honest and more 
firm of purpose, he would hâve bèen driven back by 
unexpected dangers. The peace which he had con- 
cluded with one party raised up war with the other ; 
it made him the object of distrust and hatred to the 
intolérant party of the Catholics. The whole body 
of that party which had the majority, the influence 
of old customs, and the popular power on its aide, 
was roused up by a movement of indignation; and 
from that movement sprang the League, that terrible 
association, formed to crush everything which would 
not join its ranks. Its mainspring was the oath of 
mutual assistance and dévotion even to death, a 
system of terror, and implicit obédience to a suprême 
chief who was to be elected ;t the mère announce- 

* Ibid, p. 280 and foll. 

f In case there may be hindranoe, opposition, or rébellion 
to the above by anyone or of any party whatever, the said 
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ment af that future élection was a threat to the King. 
The League, onee constituted in one part of the kmg- 
dom, and proclaimed by its manifestoes, spread rapidly, 
aided by the reactionary passions that murmured 
against the Court; while the Court iteelf, in it» 
duplirity, was favouring it. It made the first trial of 
its power in the élections for the States-General «m- 
voked at Blois on the 13th of November, 1576, when 
the Protestants and the political party were kept 
away by ail the expédients of fraud and violence. 

associâtes ahall be held and obliged to employ aQ their property 
and means, and even their own lives, to punish, chastise, and 
attaok those who shall hâve intended to use constraint and 
hindrance. . . . 

In case any of the associâtes, their subjeots, friends, or con- 
fédérâtes, should hâve been molested, oppressed, and sought 
after for the cases above mentioned by anyone whoever, the> 
said associâtes shall be held to employ their bodies, goods, and 
means to take vengeance on those who shall hâve caused the 
said oppressions and moleetations, whether by means of justice 
or by arms, without any exception of persons. 

If it should happen that any one of the associâtes, after 
having taken the oath of the said association, should wish to 
withdraw or départ from it, under any pretext whatever (which 
God forbid), such breakers of their agreements shall be punished 
in their bodies and goods in every way that can be pointed out, 
as enemies of God, rebels and disturbers of the public peaoe. . . 

The said associâtes shall swear ready obédience and duty to 
the ohief who shall be deputed. . . . And those who are 
defaulters or guilty of delay shall be punished by the authority 
of the chief and acoording to his ordinance. . . . (Acte con- 
stitutif de la Ligue: Palma Gayat, Chronologie novennatr*, 
collect. Miohaud and Poujoulat, lst séries, t xii., p. 13.) 
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In this manner a convocation of the states, pro- 
mised by the edict of pacification as its national 
guarantee, was turned against it, and the greater part 
of the depnties assembled at Blois brought for their 
writ of return the pass-word of the League— One 
Roman Catholic religion.* The représentatives of 
the nobility, who had appeared so zealous in the cause 
of liberty of conscience in the states of 1560, now 
appeared almost unanimous, and not less violent than 
those of the clergy, in this spirit of reaction. Those 
of the Tiers Etat were also inclined, but with feelings 
of greater modération, towards a return to the unity 
of religious worship; the high bourgeoisie had not 
yielded without hésitation to the current of extrême 
passions, which was hurrying along the aristocracy 
and inferior classes associated under the hands of the 
clergy. The King, on his part, in his communica- 
tions with the deputies and in the preliminary con- 
férences, announced that he held as void the concessions 
which he had made, and desired the states to annul 
them. Distrusting. the League, he yet declared 
himself its head to anticipate the choice of another 
person; while the small number of the Calvinistic 
members and their friends retired, protesting before- 
hand against the resolutions of the assembly.f 

* 8ee the collection entitled, Des Etats généraux et autres 
assemblées nationales, t. xiii., p. 97 and foll. 

f 104 deputies of the clergy were counted présent at the 
royal sitting, 75 of the nobility, and 160 of the Tiers Etat. 
See the list of thèse last, below, appendix ii. (at close of vol. ii.) 
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It was in such a conjoncture of circumstances that 
the question of toleration was submitted for the 
second time to the judgment of the States-General. 
The two first orders voted without debate for the 
repeal of the edict and the resumption of the civil 
war. In the third order there was a division : one 
party, and at their head the deputation of Paris, did 
not shrink from the war; the other wished that the 
restoration of Catholic unity should be effected by 
milder means. One member, who as a constitutional 
writer was the precursor of Montesquieu, Jean Bodin, 
deputy of Vermandois, distinguished himself in that 
dispute by displaying, in the same cause that l'Hôpital 
had defended, great abilities and a noble courage. As 
leader of the opposition among the bourgeois to the 
League and the Court, he attempted to resist the 
Parisian deputies of the Tiers Etat, the commis- 
sioners of the two other orders, and the commis- 
sioners of the King. When he found himself unable 
to carry his amendment, that the demand of reunion 
in one form of worship should be followed in the 
cahier of his order by the words "without war" he 
rendered the war impossible by calling forth through 
the force of his ability a peremptory refusai of every 
subsidy.* 

* See the Memoir of Bodin on the Estâtes of 1676, Des Etats 
généraux, eto., t. xiii., p. 212 and foll.— Your very humble sub- 
jects, members of the Tiers Etat, intreat that your Majesty 
will be pleased to reduoe ail your subjects to the unity of the 
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This assembly, whose labour ended in merely in- 
closing the question of religion in a circle without 
issue, had a high notion of the right of the States- 
General ; it professed a kind of constitutional theoxy 
on the exercise and division of the sovereignty. 
According to it, the laws were of two sorts, the laws 
of the King and the laws of the kingdom, the former 
made by the Prince alone, the latter by the Prince 
with the advice of the states — the former capable of 
modification and revocable at will, the latter inviolable 
and not admitting of altération except with the con- 
sent of the three orders of the nation.* To the 
ancient demand of a periodical meeting of the States- 
General, the assembly of 1576 added the demand 
that ail the provinces of the kingdom should hâve 
the right of holding meetings of their own bodies ; 

catholic, apostolic, and Roman Church, by the beat and holiest 
ways and means that your Majesty shall advise ; and in doing 
this, that the enemies of every other so-called religion be pre- 
cluded both in public and private. (Cahier of the Tiers Etat 
in 1576, art. xiii., MS. in the Bibliothèque Impériale, S. F. 
695, 2, fol. 6, v°.) 

* There is a différence between the laws of the King and the 
laws of the kingdom ... the latter, inasmuoh as they cannot 
be made except in a gênerai assembly of the whole kingdom, 
with the oommon agreement and consent of the members of 
the three estâtes . . . sinoe, also, they cannot be changed or 
innovated upon except with the agreement and common con- 
sent of the three estâtes. (Instructions des Gens de traie 
Etais du royaume de France, Mémoires de Nevers, in fol.» 
ti.,p.445.) 
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laatly, it declared itself strongly against the nomina- 
tion to ecdesiastical dignities without a préviens 
élection by the clergy and a portion of the people, 
and against the venality of judicial appointments. 

The cahier of the Tiers Etat, though as full of 
various mattera as that of 1560,* does not display 
the same firmness of opinions nor the same précision 
of style. The reforming spirit does not manifest 
itself with the same enthusiasm and redundancy. 
The civil and criminal législation, the proceedings of 
law, the public instruction, the finances and com- 
merce, are there treated of ; but thronghout there is 
little that is new and original. We find in it scarcely 
anything but counsels already given, old complaints 
or the demand of laws promulgated and not put into 
exécution. Three articles are remarkable as a sign 
of résistance on behalf of municipal privilèges to the 
encroachments of govemment; they claim, in the 
name of the corporations of cities, the liberty of 
meetings, the liberty of élections, and full and entire 
jurisdiction.f On the other hand, the jealous spirit 

* There are 448 articles, arrangea under the followingheads : 
1. Of the state of the Church; 2. Of the universities ; 3. Of 
justice; 4. Of the nobility; 6. Of the finances, taxes, and 
imposte ; 6. Of merchandise and police. (See the MS. of the 
Bibliothèque Impériale, S. F. 595, 2.) 

t That ail élections of prévôts des marchands, éoherins, 
eapitouls, and goveraors of cities be made freely and be con- 
tinued, and those who shall enter on such offices by other ways 
be removed from them, and their names erased firom the 
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of the ancient magistracy, whether civic or parlia- 
mentary, is hère observable from the demand made 
for the suppression of the tribunals of commerce * — 
a strange reqnest, to which the Government had the 
wisdom not to listen. 

In the midst of the embarrassments of an armed 
peace, full of disorders, and always liable to be broken, 
two years elapsed without an answer from the King 
to the cahiers of the States-General. His answer 
was not given till the month of May, 1579, by the 

registers. (Cahier of the Tiers Etat de 1576, art. 440, MS. in tbe 
Bibliothèque Impériale, S. F. 595, 2, fol. 112".)— That it may 
please you also, according to the ancient oustom and liberties, 
to order that it may be permitted to the mayors and écbevins, 
capitouls, jurats, consuls, and other administrators of the cities, 
to hold their meetings, public and private, without asking per- 
mission for that purpose of your courts of parliament, bailifls, 
sénéchaux, and other officers, and without their being held and 
oonstrained to summon them there. (Ibid, art. 441.)— The 
expérience of the past has rendered suffîciently understood the 
disorders which hâve occurred to the cities from occasion of 
disobedience to their mayors, échevins, capitouls, jurats, and 
consuls, from whom the criminal and political jurisdiction, 
which they before had, may hâve been taken away. . . . May 
it please you to order that those who had ancien tly the juris- 
diction both civil, criminal, and political, be re-invested with 
it, to posses8 and use it just as they had been accustomed to 
do before, notwithstanding ail edicts, ordinances, and judg- 
menta to the contrary. (Ibid, art. 122, fol. 32, v°.) 

* And as regards the prieurs nnàjugeê-consuls des marchande, 
that they may be suppressed from this time . . . and their 
jurisdiction re-united to the ordinary jurisdictions. (Ibid, 
art. 118, fol. 31, 1°.) 
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publication of an edict winch was called the ordinanoe 
of Blois. This ordinanoe, the supplément and con- 
firmation of the great laws which had preceded it, 
and which it resembles in merit,* is a proof of the 
numberless difficulties which were then preventing 
progress, though demanded by public reason, and 
agreed to by the Government, firom being realised 
and becoming a fact. Many of the provisions of 
the ordinances of Moulins and Orléans are there 
repeated and prescribed afresh; it is, as it were, at 
once a last answer to the complainte of the earlier 
States-General and the sanction of the cahiers of 
1576. This time, moreover, the most important 
pointe of the cahier of the Tiers Etat are found 
in the enacting clause of the new law, which fre- 
quently is nothing more than a répétition of its text„ 
The ordinance of Blois, libéral as that of Orléans 
in ail that concerna the civil law, and preserving the 
same silence upon the demands of political righte, has 
for its peculiar characteristic the design of suppressing 
or diminishing in favour of the royal, prérogative the 
inconveniences which, on certain pointe, the pre- 
ceding ordinances imposed upon it. In the case of no- 
minations to ecclesiastical dignities, it rejected the open 
élection without admitting the présentation of can- 
didates, and maintained the absolute right of the 

* It has 368 articles, of whioh 220 treat of the administra- 
tion of justice, 21 of the universities, and the rest of the école- 
siastic order, the nobility, the army, the finances, and police. 
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long, according to the concordat of 1516. In the 
case of judicial nominations, for the présentation 
of three persons by the body of the judicature— a Sys- 
tem valned by the Tiers Etat, and passed into a law, 
although frequently evaded — it substitnted a new one, 
which gave the choice to the crown from the lista 
of eligible persons to be prepared in each départaient, 
and renewed every three years.* 

In the year 1576, and at the sittmg of the states 
at Blois, appear thé first political acts of a prince at 
that time leader of a party, and one day destined to 
raUy the parties which were dividing France — Henry 
of Bourbon, Eing of Navarre, who was next heir to 
the throne on the extinction of the dynasty of 
Valois. Boni a Calvinist, forced, without much ré- 
sistance, however, to become a Catholic in the reign 
of Charles IX., then having escaped from the court 
under Henry III. and turned Calvinist again, he 
had been tossed about by the storms of civil war 
and religious dissensions both in regard to life and 
conscience. The chances of fortune and his own 
changes had early taught him a lesson of judgment 
and tolérance. A nature sympathetic, generous, 
open to soft impressions as well as to ail the noble 
feelings, raised him, even during the struggle, above 

* See the ordinanoe of Blois, art. 1, 2, 102, and 103, and 
compare thèse articles with articles 1 and 99 of the ordinances 
of Orléans, Recueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xiv. f 
p. 880 and foll., and p. 63 and foll. 
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the spirit of sect and party; and, perhaps alao, his 
extrême laxity of morals, the weak point af his 
character, and a certain lukewarmness in religion, 
concurred with the high qualities of the man and 
the patriot, to make him, when the time arrived, the 
instrument of the national pacification and reconcilia- 
tion. The spirit of him who was to be Henry IV. 
was completely and for the first time made manifest 
in an answer to the vote of the States-General for 
the réunion of the nation in one form of worship* — 
an answer given under form of note, in which are 
found the following passages, which display an ad- 
mirable refinement of good sensé : — 

" The Eing of Navarre commends the states for the 
zeal which they entertain for the welfare and repose 
of this kingdom. He fears, however, that the 
demand which they hâve made to the King, not to 
tolerate in this kingdom the exercise of any religion 
except the Roman, may not be the way of attaining 
that repose which is so much desired, nor of appeasing 
the troubles, which will be so much worse than the 

* When the majority of the assembly had reeolved that the 
King should be petitioned to make ail the French return to the 
Catholic religion, it was startled at the retirement of the dis- 
aenters, and had an embassy sent to negotiate with them in 
their places of security beyond the Loire. The envoya found 
the Eing of Navarre at Guienne at the head of the Protestants 
in arma. " He took ail in good part," says the deputy Bodin, 
in hifl mémoire, " and wept, when he heard the Arohbiahop of 
Vienne reoount the calamities of the war." 
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preceding ones, that there will be no means of pacify- 

ing them when both parties at length may really wish 

it. • . . Therefore, the said Eing of Navarre begs 

the said assembly again and again in the name of 

God, and by the duty which binds them to consolt 

the benefit of their king and country, to be ready to 

think again and again of this, as being the most 

eventful subject, and one of the greatest importance, 

that has ever yet called for délibération in France. 

He prays them to consider not merely what they 

désire, but what this poor kingdom can bear, and 

that it may act like the sick man desirous of health, 

who does not take what he finds agreeable and to his 

taste, but frequently what is very unpleasant and 

bitter, as most suitable to his malady. That if it 

gives ofience to the Catholics, who enjoy their religion 

without any trouble from others, to see those of the 

said religion, whom they now wish to deprive of it 

entirely, after having so many times aocorded it to 

them, and so long permitted, he desires the states 

carefdlly to consider that it has been vainly attempted 

to drive it out of this kingdom and the kingdoms of 

England, Hungary, Bohemia, Denmark, Sootland, 

Sweden, Switzerland, and Germany, where it has 

obtained footing, . . . and, therefore, the said Eing 

of Navarre again begs the said assembly for the 

third time to think well upon it, and take the subject 

into firesh considération."* 

* Extract from the Mémoire of Bodin, Recueil des Etats 
généraux, etc., t. xiii, p. 287 and foll. 

M 
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This appeal of reason and patriotism was not 
attended to: the states separated without xevîang 
their vote; but from want of means for offensive war, 
this vote remained as a simple resolution, and a new 
truce, not less broken by disturbances, although longer 
than the preoeding ones, was effected by firesh negotia- 
tions.* It lasted, however, to 1584, when an unfbre- 
seen occurrence, the death of the King's only brother,t 
gave to the head of the house of Bourbon, the leader 
of the Protestants, the rights of first prince of the 
blood and the next heir to the crown.J This was the 
signal of a violent criais to the parties of the State 
and to royalty. The prospect of a Hugonot succeed- 
ing to the throne, donbtful as it was from the youth | 
of the King, made a shudder of horror thrill through 
the Catholic population. It was no longer the ques- 
tion, it was said, with a terror sincère or pretended, 
to ascertain what degree of toleration should be 
shown to the new religion, but whether they would 
see it seated on the throne, and as the religion 
of the State, arming itself with ail the royal power 
agaînst the ancient faith of the country. The League, 

whose advances hitherto had been lhnited, now sud- 

i 

* See the treaty of Bergerac and the edict of Poitiers, 8ep- 

tember, 1577; Recueil de» ancienne» Loi» Françaises, V xiv., I 

p. 330 and foll. j 

f François, Duc d'Anjou. i 

X The Bourbons were descendants of Louis IX., by Robert, i 

Count of Clermont, his youngest son. 
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denly made immense progress; it penetrated, on this 
occasion, the upper classes of the bourgeoisie, which 
seemed entirely to adopt its principles. 

The ambitions projects of Henry of Lorraine, Dnke 
of Guise, a family which had bound its fortune and 
given a martyr to the cause of the Catholic party,* 
are at this period observed in their full extent. He 
was the soûl of the League— elected as its leader and 
served by it — the person whom it wished to make first 
the rival, then the master of the King. With ability 
joined to boldness, he was able to make himself feared 
without ever betraying himself, and raised himself 
to a high pitch of popularity; while the weakness 
and debaucheries of Henry III. rendered that 
wretched Prince more and more unpopular. The 
republican doctrines which the indignation produced 
by the attempt of Charles IX. had excited and propa» 
gated among the Calvinistic party then passed into 
the opposite ranks, in conséquence of the oontempt 
into which the présent condition of royalty had fallen, 
and of the appréhensions which the future reign 
inspired. The sovereignty of the people, and the 
right of national élection, were invoked as safegnards 
of the orthodox faith against some pretended con- 
nivances with heresy, and the accession of a heretical 
king. 

It was this criais of opinion, when zeal for the 

* Francis, Duke of Guise, father of Henry, killed in 1563 
by a Hugonot noble. 
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ancient dogma was impregnated with démocratie 
passions, which opened the road and pointed ont the 
object to the ambition of the Guises.* They aimed 
at the crown by supporting themselves on the false 
claims which connected them with the second race, 
and by propping up their cause more effectively by 
their patronage of the rights which the social progress 
had placed for three centuries in rivalry with the crown. 
They held out promises of the restoration of their 
privilèges to ail — to the clergy, the nobility, the pro- 
vinces, and the cities. Thé cities, once in the full 
enjoyment of municipal liberty, which they perceived, 
not without regret, falling under the levelling influ- 
ence of the Government, seized eagerly at the hope 
of recovering their lost privilèges, and of re-establish- 
ing their mutilated constitutions. They warmly en- 
rolled themselves in the League, of which their 
militia formed the principal force, and Paris placed 
herself at the head of the movement. An association 
of municipal bodies was seen forming itself, as in the 
days of Etienne Marcel, under the influence and 
direction of the Parisian democracy; but it was now 
in a spirit of seet and division, and not for the great 
interest of the nation — it was for the extermination 
of a portion of their countrymen, and not for the 

* The principal members of this family were the Duc de 
Guise, his brother tbe Duo de Mayenne, and the Cardinal de 
Guise, his eldest son the Prince de Joinville, and his uncles 
the Ducs d'Aumale and d'Elbeuf. 
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common safety. In case of victory, the resuit of this 
civic and popular insurrection would hâve become a 
sort of mutual assurance between the clergy, the 
nobility, and the communes, against the exercise of 
the royal power, and the progress towards unity — 
a System of particular interests, and of a parcelling 
put of the government, under the high protection of 
Spain — a power hostile to the greatness and in- 
dependence of the kingdom.* 

* In case the King should die without children . . ., the 
Catholics, as speedily as they can, shall get the States assembled, 
to procure the élection of a Catholic king, and to order the 
laws of the kingdom so as to restore ail things to the course of 
the anoient fondamental laws of France. ... It will be 
very necessary to give notice to our holy Father the Pope and 
the Catholic King of ail our intentions, in order to warn them, 
and that his Holiness may aid us with his bénédictions, and 
his Catholic Majesty with his forces and means in behalf of 
such a sacred cause, whioh affects them closely ; nay, in whioh 
they hâve chief interest and principal means of defence. 

The means advised and resolved upon to be taken in this 
great disorder which threatens on ail aides the final ruin of 
our religion, and the state of this kingdom, is to lay down such 
good rules of order that we may re-establish this monarchy 
and ail the statee of it according to the anoient fondamental 
laws, without departing from the obédience due from us to the 
King, so long as he may be a Catholio, and déclare himself no 
abettor of heretics. 

First, it is to be provided that as many as possible of the 
eities and provinces of this kingdom unité together their forces, 
counsel, and means. . . . (Instructions du Comité Parisien 
de la Ligue, adressées en 1587 à tous les Comités des bonnes 
villes; PalmaCayet, Chronologie novennaire, collect Miohaud 
et Poujoulat, l m série, t. xii., p. 34—38. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE 8TATE8-OENBRAL OF 1588; THE TIERS ETAT IN THE 
REIGN OF HENRY IV. 

Summary: Proscription of the Calviniste, Bold Bemonstrances 
of the Parliament— States-General of 1588 ; Murder of the 
Guises— Insurrection of Paris, Municipal Confédération 
against the Crown— Alliance of the Royal and Calviniste 
Parties— Assassination of Henry III. ; Henry of Bourbon 
acknowledged as King — States-General of the League — 
Henry IV. in Paris; his Character — His domestic and 
foreign Policy — Condition of the oommon Classes at the close 
of the Sixteenth Century. 

The League had passed from the condition of 
a secret society for the defence of Catholicism to the 
condition of a revolutionary party preparing the way, 
by its déniai of the rights of the heir presumptive 
to the crown, to future attacks npon the King him- 
self. Its first hostile démonstration took place in 
1585. An army was collected, and many provinces 
rose up in the name of the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
uncle to the King of Navarre, calling himself first 
prince of the blood, on the ground of his being a 
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Catholic prince,* and having the Duke of Guise, the 
real leader of the rébellion, to support him.t 
Henry III. was called upon respectfully, but under 
the threatened alternative of war with orthodox 
France, to put into exécution the resolution of the 
States-General — the reunion of ail his subjects in 
the Boman Catholic form of worship. He yielded, 
and the treaty concluded with the rebels was accom- 
panied by an edict, which revoked ail the edicts of paci- 
fication which had hitherto been granted to the Cal- 
vinists.J The exercise of any form of worship except 
that of the Catholic religion was prohibited under 
penalty of death. The ministère of it were to leave 
the kîngdom at the expiration of a month, and the 
rest of the Protestants at the expiration of six months, 
under the same penalty. This proscription was still 

* The admitted right of succession in the collatéral line 
to the kingdom of France made the nephew take precedenoe of 
the uncle, although the latter was a degree nearer of kin. 

f See the manifeste entitled, Déclaration des causée qui 
oui mû Monsieur le Cardinal de Bourbon, et les pairs, princes, 
seigneurs, villes et communautés Catholiques de ce royaume, 
de s opposer à ceux qui par tous moyens s'efforcent de 
subvertir la religion Catholique et VEiat. (Mémoires de la 
Ligue, t i., p. 50 and following.) — The provinces and cities 
which rose up were Champagne, Picardy, Normandy, Brittany, 
and Burgundy, Rheims, Ch&lons, Soissons, Péronne, Amiens, 
Abbeville, Mézières, Toul, Verdun, Rouen, Caen, Dijon, 
M&con, Auxerre, Orléans, Bourges, Angers, and Lyons. 

t Edict of July, 1585. Recueil des anciennes Lois Fran- 
çaises, t xiv., p. 595 ; Mémoires de la Ligue, t. L, p. 178. 
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more aggravated, and a new edict imposed by the 
party of the League reduced the time allowed to 
Protestants for their abjuration or banishment 6om 
six months to fifteen days.* Ail the property of the 
récusants, and of eveïyone who might assist them 
directly or indirectly, was to be seîzed and applied 
to the expenses of the war which the King was about 
to recommence, with ail his forces united to thoee 
of the League. 

In this manner the longest and most bloody civil 
war of the century commenced, of which Henry IV. 
bore the weight during a period of ten years with a 
constant heroism. It was inangurated in a manner 
by a bull of excommunication, which declared that 
he had forfeited ail right to the crown of France, and 
which annulled in regard to him, for the présent and 
future, ail oaths of allegiance and duty.f The ques- 

* Déclaration of the 16th Ootober, 1586. Mémoires de la 
Ligue, t. i., p. 227. 

f The sentence fulminated by Sixtus V. was equally aimed 
at the Prince of Condé* as aheretic, as the son of a heretic, as a 
convert to Catholicism, as then restored to his religion as King 
of Navarre. — Itaque, in prœcelso hoo solio, et in plenitudine 
potestatis quam ipse Rex regum et Dominus dominantium lioet 
nobis indignis tribuit, . . . pronuntiamus et declaramus Hen- 
ricum quondam regem et Henricum Condensent supradictos 
fuisse et esse hœreticos, in hœreses relapsos et impœnitentes, 
hœreticorum quoque duces, fautores et defensores manifestes 
publicos et notorios, sicque laes» majestatis divin» reos, . . . 
et specialiter eosdem fuisse et esse ipso jure privâtes, Henricum 
quondam regem, videlicet pretenso Navarr» regno illiusque 
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tion of the temporal supremacy of the Pope over the 
kingdom was mixed up in that arraed debate with 
the question of toleration of a new form of worship ; 
a similar attack was directed against the innate 
principle of liberty of conscience, and the national 
principle of the independence of the crown; and the 
majority in France, through their hatred of the one, 
seemed ready to sacrifice the other. 

But in that gênerai disorder there were still those 
who had eyes to see into what an abyss they were 
faïling, and consciences to proclaim it. It was the 
highest cla8s of the Tiers Etat, the chief magistracy, 
which uttered, as a cry of alarm, its proclamation, 
marked by good sensé and patriotism. On the 18th 
July, 1585, when Henry III. went in person to the 
Parliament to hâve his first edict of proscription read 
and published, the court did not enroll the act in 
its registers till after strong remonstrances. Three 
months later, when the second edict arrived, and, 
together with its promulgation, there was required, 
by a signal instance of cowardice on the part of the 

parte quam adhuo obturait, neo non Bearni; alterum rero 
Henricum Condensera, et utrumque eorumqueposteros, omnibus 
et quibuscumque aliis prinoipatibus, ducatibus, dominas, 
ciyitatibus, et locis, feudisque et bonis etiam emphyteuticis, 
.... acpariter eoe ipso jure privatos et incapaces ac inhabiles 
ad suceedendnm in quibuscumque duoatibus, principatibus, 
dominiis et regnis, ao specialiter in regno Franciœ. (8ixti 
V. declaratio, &c., Goldasti Monarckia sancti romani imperii, 
t iii., p. 125.) 
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King, the enrolment of the bull which declared thc 
legitimate heir to the throne deprived of his rights, 
the court made firesh remonstrances, more urgent 
and energetic. " Sire/' said the suprême court, in 
language worthy of the Chancellor l'Hôpital, "the 
crime that you hâve wished to punish is connected 
with the conscience, which is beyond the reach of 
sword and flame. ... If the whole party of the 
Hugonots were reduced to one man, there would not 
be one of us who would dare to pronounce him guilty 
of death, until his trial had been conducted in due 
form, unless he had been fairly arraigned and con- 
victed of some capital and flagitious crime. Who is 
he, then, that shall dare, without any form of justice 
whatever, depopulate so many cities, destroy so many 
provinces, and convert the whole kingdom into a 
aepulchre ? Who shall dare pronounce the word which 
shall expose to death so many thousands of men, 
women, and children, without any apparent cause 
or reason, if no crime but heresy can be imputed 
to them — heresy, a thing as yet not cognizable in our 
court, or at least undefined — heresy which they hâve 
been able to maintain against the most celebrated theo- 
logians of your kingdom — in which they hâve been 
born and bred for thirty years past, by the permission 
of your Majesty and of the late King, your brother ? w * 
With regard to the bull of the Pope, that sentence 
of civil death pronounced by the Holy See, in the 
* Mémoires de la Ligue, t. i., p. 223. 
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name of a divine right of jurisdiction over ail 
princes,* the Parliament described it with indignation 
as an attempt npon the sovereignty of the King and 
the independenoe of the kingdom. It recalled to the 
mind of that feeble Prince, Henry III., the example 
of his predecessors, and the traditional usage of those 
who were intrusted with the préservation of the laws 
of the country. "We do not discover/' it said, 
"in onr registers, or in any évidence of antiquity, 
that the princes of France can hâve ever been subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Pope, nor that their sub- 
jects can hâve taken cognisance of the religion of 
their princes."f Not venturing to reproach the 
King with his cowardice, it blamed itself for its con- 
nivance with the error of those who flattered them- 

* Ab immensâ œterni régis potentiâ, beato Petro ejusque 
successoribus tradita auctoritas omnes terrenorum regum et 
principum supereminet potestates . . . inconcussa profert in 
omnes judioia, et ne divin» maxime loges violentur summâ 
ope providet, et si quos ordinationi Dei resistentes invenit, 
severiore hos vindicià ulciscitur, et quamvis potentiores de 
solio dejicieiis, veluti superbientis Luciferi ministros ad 
infima terne deturbatos prosternit. (Sixti Y. deolaratio, &c. 
Goldasti, Monarckia sancti imperii, t. iii., p. 121. 

* Mémoires de la Ligue, t. i., p. 225. — The court caxinot 
deliberate longer upon the admission of suoh a bull, so injurious 
to ail Christendom and to the sovereignty of yoor crown; 
judging from this time forward that it deserves no other treat- 
ment than that which one of your predecessors made us display 
towards a similar bull which a predecessor of this Pope had 
sent to him— namely, to throw it into the fire in the présence 
of the whole Gallican Church. (Ibid, p. 226.) 
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selves that they could induce the Protestants to 
renounce their form of worship, and destrov that 
party without a great effusion of blood. It declared 
that it had been sufficiently dishonoured in having 
been made instrumental in recalling so many edicts, 
which had been sanctioned by oath in the usual form ; 
that its obédience, in order not to be stultified, 
should stop there; and it concluded its remonstrance 
with thèse strong and noble words, " Grant us this 
favour, Sire, and take back into your hands the ap- 
pointments with which it has pleased your Majesty 
and the kings your predecessors to honour us, 
that you may be freed from the inconvénient diffi- 
culties which we are constrained to raise upon such 
edicts, and our own consciences discharged from the 
malédictions which God réserves for evil counsellors 
and magistrates. ... It is more expédient that 
your Majesty should hâve no court of Parliament 
than one so useless as we are now beoome ; and it is 
more honourable also for us to retire into private 
life, and there bewail the public calamities with the 
rest of our fellow-citizens, than to dégrade the dignity 
of our offices by making them subservient to the 
dangerous intentions of the enemies of your crown."* 
This warning had no effect on the King or the 
nation; no one was any longer able to draw back; 

* Mémoire* de la Ligue, t. i., p. 226 and 227. In this pas- 
sage, and in the preceding quotatione, the language of the 
sixteenth oentury has been hère and there alightly modernised. 
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some were blinded by fanaticism, others seduced by 
the promises of ambitions parties, others eutangled 
in the net of an association whose influence prevailed 
over that of the Goyernment. Twenty-five years of 
civil war had not sufficed to subdue the violence of 
excited passions, and to give to ail the last lesson, 
the lesson of necessity. Never had the cause of 
liberty of conscience appeared so completely lost ; it 
maintained itself only by the heroism with which 
despair inspired the bands of the Protestants. Their 
chief, Henry of Navarre, constrained to war at once 
for his own right and his religion, perfprmed pro- 
digies of valour and talent in that twofold work, 
which seemed only calculated to lead him into posi- 
tions of inconsistency. Moderate as well as bold, he 
had, even after the most complète victory,* the word 
peace continnally on his lips and in his heart ; he de- 
manded nothing more than the re-establishment of the 
old edicts of toleration. The leader of the League, on 
his aide, aided by the popular favour, rapidly pursned 
the daring plan which he had conceived, to avail 
himself of the connsels of the King, and to gain pos- 
session of his person; to keep him a prisoner by the 
intervention of the States-General, to be a kind of 
mayor of the palace, till the time came when he 
might nsurp the throne under cover of the national 
will. Henry III., kept in check by that turn of 

* Battk of Coûtas, the 20th of October, 1587. 
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fortune which was contûraally increasing against 
him, had only to hesitate and eomply ; the sensé of 
the los8 of his dignity at times tortured, but never 
roused him. Incapable of making a noble effort, he 
gave way time after time,* reserving to himself the 

* Our will and intention is to convene the gênerai and free 
states of the three orders of our said kingdom on the l&th of 
August next, in our city of Bloia, when we expect some of the 
most notable persons of each province, bailliage, and sénes- 
ohaussée to attend us in full assembly . . . to propose fireely 
. . . what shall be most fit and proper completely to extin- 
guish and abolish the divisions which exist among our sub- 
jects, even among the Gatholics, and to attain a désirable and 
secure repose, by which our holy Gatholic religion may be so 
firmly re-established, and ail hérésies swept and extirpated ont 
of our kingdom, that our subjects may not hâve any further 
reason to fear a change so long as we live, or after our decease. 
(Mandate to the Mayor of Paris, dlst May, 1588; BeeueU 
des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xiv., p. 614.) — And first, 
we swear and repeat the oath taken by us at our oorona- 
tion, to live and die in the Gatholic, apostolic, and Roman 
religion ; to promote the advancement and préservation of it ; 
to employ in good faith ail our forces and means, without 
8paring our own life, to extirpate from our kingdom, countries, 
and lands subject to us, ail schisms and hérésies condemned 
by the holy councils, and principally by that of Trent, without 
ever making any peace or truce with the heretics, or any edict 
in their favour. 

Art. II. We désire and ordain that ail our subjects, princes, 
lords, as well ecclesiastics, nobles, inhabitants of the oities and 
open country, as others of whatever quality or condition tbey 
may be, unité and join with us in this cause, and take a similar 
oath to employ with us ail their forces and means, even to 
their own lives, for the extermination of the said heretics. 
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last resource of cowards, treachery and assassination. 
Such are the éléments of which one of the greatest 
dramas of our history is composed, which renders 
the year 1588 fanions, which opens at Paris with 
the émeute of the barricades, and has its dénouement, 
at the second session of the states at Blois, in the 
murder of the Duke and the Cardinal of Guise. 

The convocation of the States-General in 1588 
was an act committed by the King against himself. 
That meeting, taking place at the end of a triumphant 
insurrection, and representing, not the whole of 
France, but exclusively the Catholic party, had for its 
mission and its object the establishment of the prédo- 
minance of the states over the royal power.* There 

Art. III. We àlso swear and promise not to favour or advance 
them during our life ; we ordain and désire that ail our subjects 
unitedly swear and promise henceforward and for ever, when 
it shall hâve pleased God to take us to himself without 
granting us children, not to reçoive as king nor render 
obédience to any king who may be a heretic or an abettor of 
heretics. (Edict for the renewal of union between the king 
and the Catholic princes and seigneurs of the kingdom, Juïy, 
1588, ibid, p. 616.) 

* It was on the 12th of May that the insurrection called 
Journée des barricades took place; the ordinance for the con- 
vocation of the states was issued the last day of the same 
mon th. — Letters were despatched from ail parts through the 
provinces in order that each might be ready to send its 
deputies there, provided that they were Roman Catholics ; for 
otherwise it was not permitted for any of the (Protestant) 
religion, or suspected of favouring those of that religion, to 
attend there. (Des Mats généraux, &c. &c. ; t. xiv., p. 275.) 
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are two parts in its history: that which précèdes 
and that which follows the assassination of the 
Guises, and the arrest of many of the deputies of the 
three orders.* In the firet of thèse two periods, the 
states, with the Tiers Etat at their head, are seen 
mnintAining against the King a struggle of principles 1 
upon the question of the sovereignty; they déclare ] 
that they intend to proceed by resolution and not by 
pétition; they attribut» the title of fondamental laws i 
only to the edicts made with their concurrence. In , 
spite of the caution of their language, and their 
apparent submission to the ancient monarchical 
order, they threatened the crown by constituting an 
entirely new one in its place, by putting it under the 
permanent protection of the national représentation, 
and by intrusting that protection for the présent 
to the leader of the League. The second period in 
which the assembly struggles between fear and indig- 
nation présents, in the place of that aggressive hos- 
tility, only a passive résistance, under which is 

The assembly was opened on the 16th October; tbere were 
présent 606 deputies — to wit, 134 of the clergy, 180 of the 
nobility, and 191 of the Tiers Jfto*.— See the names of thèse 
last in Appendix II. 

* La Chapelle-Marteau, président of the Tiers Etat; Com- 
para and De Neuilli, deputies of Paris; Leroi, deputy of 
Amiens ; the Count of Briasac, président of the nobility, and 
the Sieur de Bois-Dauphin. Four deputies of the Tiers Etait 
and three of the clergy, who were on the liât, escaped. (23rd 
December.) 
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brooding in the heart of each an impatient désire to 
be dismissed, in order that they may retire to a place 
favourable for open rébellion.* 

It was the Tiers Etat which hère played the chief 
part; it was the prevailing influence of the day; it 
took the initiative in daring proposais made in 
regard to the crown, and in the violent ones against 
the Hngonots. Its cahier comprises the following 
demanda: — That the ordinancës màde at the sug- 
gestion of the states be declared unalterable, and 
need not be verified in the court of Parliament ; that, 
in regard to every other edict, the superior courts 
hâve full liberty of remonstrance, and be never com- 
pelled to enrol them;f that the Parliaments hâve 
no power to verify any edict, unless it shall hâve 
been first communicated to the procureurs-syndics of 
the states, and that ail the provinces of the kingdom 
be able to elect procureurs-syndics for that purpose ; 
that money be no more raised for any cause or under 
any form whatever without the consent of the States- 
General jj that the heretics be punished, according 
to the ordinancës of Francis I. and of Henry II., 

* See the journal of Etienne Bernard, deputy of the Tiers 
Etat for Burgundy, Des Etat* généraux, &c, t. xiv., p. 440 
and following. The closing sitting of the states took place on 
the 16th Januaxy, 1589. 

f Général cahier of the Tiers Etat (1588), Recueil des 
Cahiers généraux des trois Ordres, t. iii., p. 186. 

X General cahier of the Tiers Etat, art. 67 and 223. 

o 
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and that stringent measures be taken against the 
abettors of heresy; that the King of Navarre be 
dedared incapable of succeeding to the crown, and 
that ail his possessions be confiscated.* 

Among the demanda which do not partake of the 
passions of the moment the following may be 
observed, repeated, for the most part, from the 
cahiers of 1576 and 1560 : — The re-establishment of 
the ecclesiastical élections, in spite of the concordat 
of Francis I. ; the scrupulous maintenance of élec- 
tion for the offices of the judicature ; the enactment 
of the law against seigneurs guilty of exactions npon 
the inhabitants of their domains; the restoration of 
the right of the administration of civil justice to the 
municipal bodies ; the uniformity of weights and mea- 
sures. t In gênerai, the oppositions of the Tiers Etat 
are not so strongly distinguished as before from those 
of the two other orders ; a parity of feelings and opi- 
nions are hère observed on many points. Besides, the 
cahier of 1588 does not offer, as regards the law and 
administration, the same abundance of subjects as the 



* May it please your Majesty to déclare Henry of Bourbon, 
Ring of Navarre, a heretic and a notorious apostate, guilty of 
high treason against God and man, unfit and incapable of 
succeeding to the crown of France, deprived of ail rights and 
prérogatives of prince and peer, himself as well as his hein 
born or to be born. (Ibid, art. 2.) Ibid, art. 8 and 4. 

f General cahier of the Tiers Etat, art. 14, 77, 193, 195, 
and 269. 
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cahiers of 1560 and 1576,* whether it were that two 
meetings of the states, occurring so near together, 
had left Utile which was new to be observed and con- 
sidereà, or that the members of the Tiers Etat, 
belonging to the League, had been for that very 
cause more occupied with the necessity of immédiate 
action than influenced by that spirit of reflection, 
from which proceeds the work of analysis in matters 
of législation. 

After the murder of the Duke of Guise, Henry 
III., liberated, as he supposed, exclaimed, " Now I am 
King !" He supposed that he had dealt the League 
its death-blow; he was soon undeceived. While he 
was wasting his time in making addresses and apo- 
logies to the states, the insurrection, excited by his 
crime, burst out at Paris, and spread from city to 
city. Whole provinces were soon drawn into this 
movement; and from Picardy to Brittany, from 
Brittany to Provence, a municipal confédération was 
organised against the Crown. The project of a 
revolutionary government conceived by the com- 
mittees of the League was being put into exécution 
under the influence of passions kindled to frenzy, 
and enthusiastic even to self-devotion.f They turned 
their eyes to the Swiss cantons, and talked of forming 

* It contains only 272 articles. Tbe cahier of 1560 had 
354; and that of 1576, 448. 
t See aboyé, Chap. V., 146. 
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themselves into a republic after their example.* 
The Parisian democracy became master of the Par- 
liament by a stroke of poliçy, suppressed the name 
of the King in the judicial acts, and appointée! of it» 
own authority a Lieutenant-General of the kingdom.t 
Meanwhile, Henry III., instead of acting with energy 
and despatch, relapsed into his usual softness of life, 
issued from his palace at Blois useless proclamations 
and orders which never reached their destination. 
Surrounded by the insurrection, as by a circle of iron 

* M. de Mayenne sets out for Paris, notto contend, but only 
to aooept and give direction to so many people and cities as joined 
themselves, as if in émulation of one another, to the party of 
the union : some with strong hopes having imagined that they 
should lire for the future like the Swiss, and be exempt from 
taxation and from paying their quit-rents and dues to their 
lords ; others from hatred, indignation, and vexation, in con- 
séquence of the good opinion which they entertained of the 
late Duke of Guise, and among thèse some from their attach- 
ment to the Roman Gatholic religion. (Palma Cayet, Chro- 
nologie novennaire, collect. Michaud, t. xii., p. 102.) — If 
on the other aide it is proposed to reduce this kingdom to a 
republic, knowing that it is impossible to drive out the king 
and appoint another in his place, I confess that it will be a 
very easy thing to do, since it is only necessary to refuse 
obédience to him, and to be governed under the authority of 
fortj counsellors and the mayors and echévins of the cities, 
without saying any more about the king, and to maintain 
firm alliance and confédération with one another for mutual 
support and defence against him. (Mémoires de Nevere, i. 
1«, p. 919.) 

f The title given to the Duke of Mayenne was Lieutenant- 
General of the King's Government and Crown of France. 
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which was contracting more and more closely upon 
him, he found his power at last reduced to the two 
banks of the Loire, between Tours and Beaugency. 
At this moment he took a resolution which showed 
the extremity of his distress ; under the name of a 
trace, he made a treaty of alliance with the prince 
whom he had disinherited and proscribed, and in- 
trusted the defence of his crown to that religious party 
whose intended extermination had been his boast.* 

Four months after the murder of the leader of the 
League, Henry of Valois and Henry of Bourbon had 
an interview, at Plessis-lez-Tours, at which, having 
been reconciled, they sealed the union of the royal 
and Calvinistic parties. Their two armies were formed 
into one, which presently marched towards Paris, 
where the League was suprême, and from whence it 
exercised its influence over the provinces. Arrived 
under the walls of the city, which was struck with 
dismay at their approach, the King of France 
encamped at St. Cloud, the King of Navarre at 

* The proofs are sufficiently known. . . . With what zeal 
and firmness I hâve always proceeded to the extirpation of the 
heresy and the heretics, how I shall more than ever expose my 
life, if it be necessary even to certain deatb, for the defence and 
protection of our holy Catholio, apostolic, and Roman faith, 
as the noblest tomb in which I could be buried, in the ruine of 
heresy. (Speech of the King, 16th October, 1588. Des Etats 
généraux, àc. t t. xiv., p. 856.) See the letters of an armistice 
with the King of Navarre issued at Tours, 2Sth April, 1589. 
Recueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xiv., p. 645. 
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Meudon. The préparations for the siège were con- 
cluded by the end of July, and the assault was ap- 
pointed for the 2nd of Angust ; but Henry III. never 
saw that day . He was stabbed by a yonng Dominican 
monk, excited to régicide by his fanaticism as a 
member of the League, by violent exhortations in 
the pulpit, by artfol contrivances, and the consterna- 
tion which he perceived prevailing in Paris.* In 
this way the League repaid to Henry III. crime for 
crime, and the assassination of the Guises and the 
murders of St. Bartholomew were avenged by the 
saine blow. That prince, however, died a death 
which redeemed in some degree the weaknesses of his 
reign ; he did not hesitate at that last moment in his 
duties as a king and a patriot ; his last wish was to 
lay the foundations of a national réconciliation. He 
sent for the King of Navarre, and said to him, " My 
brother, the crown belongs to you when God shall 
be pleased to remove me/ 1 Then addressing himself 
to the princes and nobles who surrounded his bed, he 
commanded them to swear obédience and fidelity to 
his lawful successor, and ail took the oath upon their 
knees.f 

It was on the 4th of August, 1589, that Henry of 
Bourbon, after having signed the promise to maintain 

* This erent took place in the morning of the lst of August 
The name of the monk was Jacques Clément 

t Palma Cayet, Chronologie novennaire, collect. Michaud, 
t xii., p. 160. 
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the Catholic religion without altération,* was acknow- 
ledged king by ail the leaders of the royal army ; but 
it was not till the 22nd of Marché 1594, that, as 
conqueror of the League and himself become Catholic, 
he made his entry into Paris. Four years of con- 
testa, a constancy approved in every emergency and 
an admirable caution, signal victories and a definite 
agreement,t were necessary, in order that the prin- 
ciple of hereditary right joined to the interests of the 
national independence, should prevail against the 
party which maintained the principle of orthodoxy, 
together with the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people. We ail know what were the vicissitudes of 
that great struggle, which was boldly maintained on 
both sides in the eyes of public opinion, and of which 
that opinion was at once the judge and the reward. 
There is one fact which prédominâtes over the varied 
circumstances which mark its career — the graduai 

* We, Henry, by the grâce of God, King of France and 
Navarre, promise and swear, in good faith, and on the word of 
a king, by thèse présents signed by our hand, to ail our good 
and faithful subjects, to maintain and préserve in our king- 
dom the Catholic, apostolic, and Roman religion in its entirety, 
without any change or innovation init, whether in the govern- 
ment and exercise of it, or towards ecclesiastical persons and 
property. (Déclaration and oath of the King on his accession 
to the throne ; Becueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, t xv., p. 3. 

t The batUe of Arques, 13th of September, 1589 ; battle of 
Ivry, 14th March, 1090 ; abjuration of the King at St. Denis, 
the 2ôth July, 1598. 
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return of the bourgeoisie to the spirit of toleration of 
1560 from greater reflection, and from that maturity 
of judgment which résulta from expérience and mis- 
fortune. In proportion as the prince, forced to be the 
conqueror of his own kingdom, gained one of those 
glorious victories of humanity as well as of heroism, 
fanatic zeal lost ground, and, losing its hold upon the 
middle classes of the kingdom, retired into the 
inferior classes. It was among them that the dark 
enthusiasm and energy of the earlier days of the 
struggle were prolongea; it was they who impœed 
upon Paris, by a system of compulsion and terror, the 
practice of that amazing patience with which this 
great city endured the fatigues and calamities of a 
siège of four years* continuance ; lastly, it was they 
who, blindly delivered over to the protectorate of the 
King of Spain, presented the monstrous spectacle 
of a démocratie party which was not a national 
one. 

The League had claimed the power of transferring 
the royal power, and of making it, at least, for 'once, 
élective ; it fSùled in its design, and only succeeded 
so far as to prevent the hereditary king from reigning, 
until he became a Catholic. Its last act of authority 
was to convoke the States-General without the royal 
mandate. Summoned and adjourned many times 
since the year 1590, that revolutionary assembly, 
which called itself national, while it was in reality 
weighed down by the patronage and ambition of 
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Spam, at last assembled in Paris on the 28th of 
January, 1593.* The deputies who attended there 
in small numbers f found themselves before long in 
présence of that foreign influence, which, under cover 
of its interest for the Catholic faith, demanded with 
arrogance the sacrifice of the fondamental laws and 
independence of the country. They had to listen 
successively to three propositions made by the King 
of Spain: the first, the acknowledgment of the 
Infanta Isabella his daughter, grand-daughter of 
Henry IL, J as qneen by right of birth ; the second, 
that a prince of the impérial blood,§ affianced to the 
infanta, should be elected king; the third, that the 
infanta should marry a French prince, and that both 
should be declared conjointly possessors of the crown. |[ 
In spite of their obligations to Spain and of the 
need which the Catholic association had of its assist- 
ance, the deputies of the League still had the feeling 

* See the records of the States-General of 1593, published by 
M. Auguste Bernard, in the Collection des Documents inédits sur 
V Histoire de France. 

t There were about 130, the greater part belonging to the 
Tiers Etat, Paris alone had twelre représentatives of that 
order. See below, Appendix II. 

% Isabella-Claire-Eugénie, daughter of Philip XI. by his 
marriage with Elizabeth of France. 

i The Archduke Ernest of Austria, brother of the Emperor 
Bodolph II., and nephew of Philip II. 

i In solidum. See the reports of the States-General of 1593, 
p. 242, 252, 287, 555 ; and in the same collection, Appendix I., 
the journal of Odet Soret, deputj of the Tiers Etat for Normandy. 
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of TYenchmen, and bhtshed at such demanda. They 
rejected the two first propositions, and evaded the 
third, by saying that the hour was not arrived for 
them to prooeed to the élection of a king.* They 
did nothing, and this was their only merit. But the 
Parliament, or, to speak more correctly, the members 
of that court, who, from zeal for orthodoxy or fear of 
the League, had remained in Paris, f dared to do 
more. Performing an act of sovereignty in the face 
of the states and in opposition to them, they delivered 
a sentence which declared void every act mode or to 
be mode for the establishment of a foreign prince or 
princess, and protested that they would ail die sooner 
than break or change that decree.f A month after- 
wards, Henry of Bourbon, by abjuring Calvinism in 
the cathedral of St. Denis, removed the obstacle 
which the national usages opposed to his being king 
in fact as well as by right; and the states of the 

* Upon the proposition which has heen made by M. le duc 
de Férié and other ministère of his Catholio Majesty to create 
and establish forthwith a royalty, the said states think that it 
will not only be ill-timed, but also dangerous both for the 
interests of religion and the State, to make that élection and 
déclaration at a time when we are so ill provided with men and 
means. (Délibération of 4th July, Procès-verbaux des Etats 
généraux de 1593, p. 552.) 

f A part of the Parliament of Paris was then sitting at Tours, 
in conséquence of an edict for the transference of their court 
issued by Henry III. in February, 1589. 

X Délibération of the Parliament of June 28th, 1593, Procès- 
verbaux, &c., Appendix VIII., p. 740, 748. 
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League, ceasing of their own accord, soon left ail the 
légal preliminaries available for his occupation of the 
throne.* 

To the policy of a l'Hôpital, Henry IV. joined the 
force of arms ; his victory after thirty-four years of 
national vacillation, of prématuré attempts and vio- 
lent reverses, was the triumph of the principles of the 
immortal chancellor of Charles IX. The king who 
delivered conscience from religious oppression, and 
the country from foreign influence, was one of those 
great restorers, who appear after great disorders, to 
raise up the ruins and to give life to the seeds of 
good which are scattered in their dust. As soon as 
he had secured peace at home and abroad, twelve 
years were suffieient for him to obliterate the traces 
of the civil wars, to renew the face of the country by 
a constantly-increasing prosperity, and to lay the 
national policy on new foundations. He had an 
universal genius, a mind pliable and clear-sighted, 
prompt résolves, and a firmness not to be shaken in 
the déterminations he had formed. To the wisdom 
of practical minds, to that instinct which goes 
directly to the useful and the possible, which seizes 
or rejects without préjudice and without passion, to 
a power of command the most absolute, he joined an 

* There was no officiai closing of the states of 1593. The 
deputies quitted their post one after the other; the reports of 
the aittings ceaae : of the clergy, on the 13th July ; of the nobles, 
the 8th of August ; and of the Tien Etat, the 22nd of December. 
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attractiveness of manners and an élégance of con- 
versation which were irrésistible. His high virtucs, 
mingled with»some unaccoun table weaknesses, hâve 
made him an unique pattern of a king at once ami- 
able and dignified, deep in mind and light in tastes, 
full of greatness of soûl and foresight, of popular 
sympathies and pride of race, and at ail times and 
before ail other considérations an admirable patriot. 

There are three particulars to be observed in the 
work of the conqueror of the League : firstly, the dé- 
finitive establishment of the liberty of conscience and 
of the civil position of the dissenters ; secondly, the 
restoration and advancement of ail that constitutes the 
wealth of a nation ; lastly, the conception of a French 
policy, founded upon the maintenance of nationalities 
and the balance of the European ppwers. None of the 
earlier edicts of toleration had had the character of a 
permanent law ; they were provisionary acts, treaties 
of peace concluded in the expectation of a reunion 
of the two forma of worship by a général or national 
council. But the two forma had never been able to 
coalesce, or be destroyed by one another; it was 
necessary that their séparation, and, together with it, 
their respective rights, should be proclaimed and 
sanctioned by an irrévocable decree. Such was the 
object of the celebrated edict signed at Nantes on the 
13th of April, 1598, to which that city has given its 
name. Becapitulating the essential and really prac- 
ticable provisions of previous edicts, it guaranteed, on 
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the one part, entire liberty of conscience to the in- 
dividual; on the other, to the religions themselves 
privilèges defined for each of them in'proportion to 
its numbers and its situation in the country.* 

By this last arrangement between natural justice 
and social necessity, the Protestants obtained the dis- 
tinct right of dwelling in any part of the kingdom 
without being constrained to do anything contrary to 
their conscience ; the admissibility to ail the public 
emplqyments, with the dispensation of ail ceremony 
and form of oath on their entrance to office which 
might be contrary to their religion; the right of 
being tried only at tribunals composed half of Pro- 

• Now that God may bepleased to grant us the beginning of 
a happier season of repose, we hâve thought that we cannot use 
it better than by devoting its leisure to that which regards the 
glory and service of His holy name, and providing that He 
should be adored and worshipped by ail our subjects ; and as 
He has not been pleased to permit that this be still done in one 
form of religion, that it at least be done in the same spirit, and 
with such order that there may not be on that account trouble 
and tumult among them, and that we and this kingdom may 
be always nble to deserre and maintain the glorious title of 
most Christian. . . . We bave now judged it necessary to give 
to ail our said subjects on every point a law gênerai, clear, 
plain, and absolute, by which they may be governed, on ail the 
différences which hâve heretofore arisen among them on this 
point, and may still happen hereafter, and with which both the 
one and the other may hâve reason to be satisfied, according 
as the circumstances of the time may allow. (Preamble of the 
edict of Nantes, Recueil des anciennes Lois Française», t xv., 
p. 171.) 
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testants and half of Catholics ; the right of publishing 
books connected with religion, of founding collèges, 
schools, and hospitals, and, together with tins, of 
being admitted as students into the universities, and 
the other schools of the kingdom, or, as poor and 
invalida, into the ancient hospitals. The private 
exercise of the new form was declared free for each 
family, but the public exercise of it was only per- 
mitted in the places where it had been authorised by 
the edict of 1577, together with one additional city, 
or a smaller place in each bailliage.* This charter of 
rights, which had the eflect of rendering the State 
completely distinct and independent of the Church, 
became, under the son and grandson of Henry IV., 
the civil law of the two rival forms. It ruled them 
in peace — if not sincère, at least apparent — till it 
was broken by an infatuation of royal power, which, 
bringing back, after ninety-one years of toleration, 
the fanaticism and the proscriptions of the sixteenth 
century, disgraced one of the greatest reigns in our 
history with an indelible stain.f 

With the exception of the edict of Nantes, and a 
remarkable law against duelling, % the whole législation 

• Edict of Nantes, art. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 21, 22, 24, 27, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 43, 64, 66, and 67. 

f Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by the ordinance of 
Louis XIV., on the 17th October, 1686. See below, Chap. IX. 

% Edict of June, 1609. Recueil des anciennes Lois JFrœi- 
çaises, t. xv., p. 351. 
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of Henry IV. proceeds upon subjects of public eoo- 
nomy ; and, in this respect, his interest in the gênerai 
welfare, his knowledge of the circumstances conducive 
to the national prosperity, his créative genius, and 
the activity of his mind, are displayed in a remarkable 
manner. We know well the name which history 
associâtes with his in a common glory — the glory of 
having revived and developed, with an energy unex- 
ampled at that time, the productive powers of France. 
Maximilien de Bethune, Marquis of Rosny, Duke of 
Sully, appointed superintendent of finances in 1596,* 
was the agent who, in that undertaking, in which 
the obstacles were innumerable, devoted to the exécu- 
tion of the King*s views a bold resolution, and a per- 
sévérance which was equal to every emergency. As 
first minister in reality, if not in name, he introduced 
reform and energy into ail branches of the govern- 
ment. He not only raised the finances from the low 
state to which they had been reduced by the enormous 
deficiency of the last reign,t increased by five years 
of anarchy, and the # pecuniary compromises by 
means of which the submission of the chiefs of the 
League had been obtained — he not only replenished 
the empty treasury, but, going back to the sources of 

* He replaced the eight controUers-general of the finances, 
and was uamed successively high surveyor of France, master of 
the artillery, and superintendent of buildings and fortifications. 

f See, on the state of the finances in 1576 and in 1588, VJERê- 
foire de France de M. Henri Martin, t. x., p. 541, 4nd t xi., p. 137. 
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public wealth, he increased and mtdtiplied them. 
Agriculture, encouragea with a zeal which gained 
over the nobility itself to its cause, rose to a heigfct 
till then nnknown \ ail the departments in the régula- 
tion of the soil, the waters and forests, the clearance of 
waste lands, the drainage of marshes, were the object 
of measures which called forth great private under- 
takings, by the force of imitation. The protection of 
Government was extended to ail kinds of manufac- 
tures, and the cultivation of silk was spread through 
the whole kingdom. At the same time considérable 
sums were expended on roads, bridges, embankments, 
and the formation of navigable canals ; and the design 
of making a communication between the two seas 
which wash the coasts of France was matured in 
the conversations of the great king and the great 
minister.* 

* The project of uniting the Seine to the Loire, and the 
Loire to the Saône, was partly executed by the opening of 
the canal of Briare ; a second project of joining the Aude to 
the Garonne remained unexecuted. — Seethe ordinance of May, 
1597, upon waters and forests, the keeping up of public roads 
and rivera, &c. ; the edicts of Àpril, 1599, and January, 1607, 
for the drainage of marshes; the edict of May, 1599, which 
créâtes an office of a grand surveyor of roads in France ; the 
letters of August, 1597, eetablishing a manufactory of crystal 
glas9 at Melun ; the edict of August, 1603, for the establish- 
ment of a manufactory of cloth, and cloth of gold, silver, and 
silk, at Paris ; the déclaration of the 16th November, 1605, for 
the formation of a nursery of white mulberry-trees in ail the 
diocèses; an&the edict of January, 1607, which established 
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Wliile we admire the spirit of order, advancement, 

and progreas which characterises the internai govern- 

ment of Henry IV., we should, perhaps, feel a still 

greater degree of admiration for his plans of foreign 

policy. He undertook to préserve France firom the 

continuai danger with which she was threatened by 

the prépondérance of the honse of Austria, and at 

the same time gave to France herself a prepon- 

derating position by reconstituting Europe on a new 

principle, that of the independence and equality of 

states. The system of the balance of power, realised 

half a centnry later by the treaty of Westphalia, was 

a création of his mind ; he first conceived it under 

idéal forma, which became his passion, but which his 

practical wisdom made him regard as secondary and 

dépendent on that which might be possible or ad- 

vantageous in its exécution.* Death surprised him 

at the very instant when he was about to start on the 

commencement of that colossal war whose success was 

intended to level the ground on which he expected to 

manufactories of tapestry in many cities of the kingdom. 
Recueil des anciennes liens Françaises, t. xv., p. 141, 212, 213, 
222, 164, 283, 291, and 322. An Assembly of Commerce, a 
kind of states-general of industry, was convened at Paris in 
1604. See Archives curieuses de V Histoire de France, t. xiv., 
p. 219 and following. 

• See, in the Economies royales of Sully, the project for the 
formation of a Christian republic, t. i., p. 243, 853, 437 ; t. ii., p. 
150, 212, 220, 323, 339, and 418. Collect. Micbaud, I e " série, 
t xiv. et xv. 
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build. The crime of a fenatic buried in the tomb of 
theking, whothus becaine the martyr ofliberty of con- 
science, ail those vast designs which, thongh still secret, 
and only guessed at firom the greatness of their prépa- 
rations, were holding the publie mind in suspense firom 
oneend of Europe to the other, and filling the imagina- 
tion with a mysterious expectation. When we reach 
this melancholy page of our history, when we read 
over again the sudden and violent termination of snch 
a noble life and great career, it is impossible not to 
pause with émotion, not to feel, at the distance of 
more than two centuries, something of the anguish of 
his contemporaries, who saw France suddenly fall by 
the death of one man from order into anarchy, from 
political energy into a state of dépression, from firee- 
dom of action into the slavery which a foreign in- 
fluence brings upon government. 

The reign of Henry IV. is one of those décisive 
epochs in which many events are brought to a close, 
and many take their commencement. Plaeed on the 
common boundary of two important centuries, it col- 
lected ail the fruits of the social efforts and expériences 
of the one, and threw into their mould ail the institu- 
tions which the other was destined to perfectionise.* 
Royalty, disengaged from the inconsistenedes in which 

* See La Monographie politique de Henri IV., by M. de 
Carné, Etudes sur les Fondateurs de V Unité nationale en 
France, t. ii., p. 1, &c. 
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its position had been involved during the Middle Ages, 
then showed itself distinctly under its modem form, 
that of an administrative sovereignty; absolute in 
right and reality up to 1789, and, afterwards, subordi- 
nated to, or associated with the national sovereignty. 
The ministerial departments were then regulated in a 
reaaonable manner, and their jnrisdictions extended 
to ail that the wants of a society, really civilized, 
required. Then, lastly, the progress of the nation 
towards unity was aocelerated by a more gênerai con- 
centration of power, and the progress towards civil 
equality by the dépression of the high aristocratie 
classes of the court, and by the simultaneous éléva- 
tion of the différent classes of the Tiers Etat. 

Three causes concurred in diminishing, in favour of 
the high bourgeoisie, the interval which separated 
them firom the nobility: the possession of public 
offices, and especially of judicial appointments, held 
by the same families, and become a kind of patri- 
mony by the right of résignation in favour of another 
of the same femily;* their dévotion to important 

* The holder of an office in the magistraoy or finance could 
resign it to a person of his own family or to any other person 
qualified to fill it. It was necessary that the résignation should 
hâve taken place at least forty days before the death of the per- 
son in possession, without which it was null, and the appoint- 
ment returned into the tiands of the King. Henry IV. 
exempted ail the offioers from this disadvantage ; he conceded 
to them the hereditary property of their appointments, in con- 
sidération of an annual acknowledgment équivalent to a sixtieth 
part of the value of each office. 
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manufactures and undertakings, which created enor- 
mous fortunes ; and that influence of mind which the 
revival of literature had established to the advantage 
of active minds. The whole body of the urban popu- 
lation, moreover, had been deeply agitated by the ideas 
and the troubles of the century ; men of every rank and 
profession had been brought nearer to one another in 
the fraternity of one common faith, and of one oommon 
party. The League, above ail, had closely united the 
artisan and the magistrate, the tradesman and the 
lord, and thrown them together in its délibérations ; 
when the union was dissolved and its cabals broken up, 
there still remained something of its influence in the 
minds of those who returned again to the life of the 
workshop or manufactory — a sentiment of personal 
power and sçlf-respect which they transmitted to their 
children. 

With regard to the rural population, it appeared 
in the sixteenth century to be generally enfranchised 
from the barbarous and humiliating condition of serf- 
dom ; its liabilities to the proprietors of the soil were 
more and more fixed and modified, and firom the end 
of the fifteenth century its admission to a share of poli- 
tical rights had signally marked the progress which had 
been effected in its civil condition. From that tinte, 
at each convocation of the States-General, there were 
in effect primary meetings, composed of the inha- 
bitants of ail the parishes, and concurring by their 
delegate8 in the formation of the cahiers, and in the 
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élection of deputies of the Tiers Etat. The delegates 
of each parish prepared the cahier of its grievances, 
and conveyed it to the chief place of the bailliage of 
the district; there, associated with the delegates of 
the chief place, they elected persons intrusted with the 
charge of consolidating in one single cahier the 
grievances of the parishes, and of conveying them to 
the city, the seat of the superior bailliage, where fresh 
delegates, elected in the same manner, and associated 
with the représentatives of the city, drew up the pro- 
vincial cahier of the plebeian order by a new compila- 
tion, and appointed its représentatives to the States- 
General.* This innovation, which dates from the 
assembly of 1484, henceforth formed ail the classes of 
the Tiers Etat into one single political body, and put 
an end to the necessity of the protection which the 
deputies of the great cities had, up to this time, exer- 
cised in favour of the people of the open country.f 
The latter found themselves in possession of the right 
of speaking in their own behalf ; and it is from them 
that the remonstrances which concern them in the 
cahiers of 1484, 1560, 1576, and 1588, directly pro- 
ceeded.J 

To return to the bourgeoisie, the soûl of the Tiers 

• See Sut. des Etats généraux, by M. Thibeaudeau, t i., 
p. 282, and t. ii. t p. 14 and following. 

t See aboyé, Chap. II., p. 46, and Gbapter m., p. 77. 

J There will be found below, Appendix III., a cahier of a 
village prepared in 1676. 
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Etat , its condition after the fourteenth century présente 
to the observer the singularity of two opposite move- 
ments ; one of progress, the other of décline. While 
magisterial and administrative employments, com- 
merce, industry, science, literature, arts, the libéral 
and lucrative professions, were raising it in considéra- 
tion, and creating for it important positions under a 
thousand forms, municipal fireedom, which had ori- 
ginally formed its power and glory, was rapidly de- 
clining. The législation of the fifteenth century had 
deprived the magistrates of the cities of their military 
authority ; that of the sixteenth deprived them of their 
civil jurisdiction, restricted their criminal jurisdiction, 
and subjected their financial administration to a con- 
trol which became more and more stringent. The 
privilège of a free and quasi-sovereign community, 
which had protected the revival and first devébp- 
ments of civil order, was treated in the same maxmer 
as the feudal privilèges, and, like them, was levelled 
under the royal power, every encroachment of which, 
at that time, was a step towards national civi- 
lization and unity. But while the losses of the 
nobility were irréparable, those of the bourgeoisie 
were so only in appearance; if the beaten road was 
closed to them, new and broader ways were imme- 
diately opened. The continued élévation of the Tiers 
Etat is the prédominant fect and the law of our 
history. This law of Providence haa been accom- 
plished more than once without the knowledge of 
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those who were the agents of it, without the know- 
ledge and even with the regrets of those who would 
naturally reap its fruits. The one party intended to 
work for themselves alone; the other, clinging to the 
remembrance of guarantees destroyed or evaded by 
the Government, believed that they were falling back, 
while they were continually advancing. In this way 
the Tiers Etat advanced, from the time of its accession 
to a share of power, np to the concluding years of the 
eighteenth century ; then came a day when it might 
be said that it was nothing in the political state ;* 
and on the morrow of that day, its représentatives in 
the States-Oeneral, declaring themselves invested with 
the national sovereignty, abolished the System of the 
orders, and founded in France social unity, civil 
equality, and constitutional liberty. 

* See the celebrated pamphlet of Sieyès: Qu'est ce que le 
Tiers Etat. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE 8TATE8-OENKRAL OF 1614. 

Summary : Inheritance of Offices — It is a means of Power for 
the Tiers Etat — States-General of 1614 — Mutual Jealousies 
and Différences between the Orders— The Nobility and 
Clergy united against the Tiers Etat — Speeches of Savaron 
and De Mesmes, Prolocutors of the Tiers Etat — Speech of 
the Baron de Senecey, Prolocutor of the Nobility — Motion of 
the Tiers Etat upon the Independence of the Crown— De- 
manda which it expresses in its Cahier— Cahier of the No- 
bility — Bitter Bivalry between the two Orders — Cloaing of 
the States. 

Among the fiscal measures which were suggested 
to the Government of Henry IV. by an imperioua 
necessity is one which, both at the time and sub- 
sequently, produced serious conséquences — I mean 
the annual payment imposed on ail the offices of 
the judicature and exchequer, and commonly called 
the poulette.* By means of this tax, the magistrates 

* From tne name of the Gommissioner Paulet, wbo farmed 
the collection of it : this payment was a sixtieth part of the 
revenue at which the office was valued. See aboyé, Chap. VI., 
p. 211» note 1. 
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of the suprême courts, and the royal officere of every 
rank, enjoyed the possession of their places as heredi- 
tary property. The first resuit of this innovation was 
to raise the saleable value of the offices to an amount 
unknown till then; the second was to invest the civil 
functionaries with a new degree of considération, 
that which is attached to advantages of an hereditary 
nature. Within less than ten years the passions and 
interests of classes were awakened and brought into 
collision by the effects of this simple financial expé- 
dient. The nobles — many of whom were poor, and 
many trammelled with entails — were deprived of ail 
chance of their offices by their high price ; and this 
took place at the very moment when, becoming more 
enlightened, they understood the error which their 
ancestors had committed, in excluding themselves 
from thèse offices through their aversion to study, 
and in abandoning them to the Tiers Etat. Thence 
new causes of jealousy and rivalry arose between 
thèse two orders : the one was irritated at seeing the 
other aggrandized in an unexpected manner by the ap- 
pointments which it now felt regret at having formerly 
despised; the other, from the hereditary right which 
raised professional families to the level of military, 
began to imbibe the spirit of independence and pride, 
and the high opinion of self, which were before the 
attribute of those of noble birth. 

However remarkable the progress of the middle 
classes had been during the course of the sixteenth 
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century, it had been effected without a contest of 
interest and amour propre between the nobility and 
the commonalty ; the great religioos struggle subdued 
and weakened ail the rivalries of society. No malig- 
nant proceeding between the two orders appeared in 
the States-General of 1576 and 1588. But after the 
passion», excited by the twofold faith and worship, 
had been tranquillised, other passions, remaining 
dormant for a while in the depth of the heart, weane 
re-awakened; and thus, by the force of circumstances, 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century, together 
with récent grievances, was marked ont for the 
gathering np and manifestation of ail the antipathy 
which had for a long time been treasured np between 
the second and the third orders. This collision took 
place in 1614, in the body of the states, which were 
convened, on the majority of Louis XIII., to seek a 
remedy for ail the ruinons waste and anarchy which 
had been caused by the regency dnxing the four 
years which had elapsed since the last reign.* 

It was on the 14th October that the assembly met 
in three separate chambers in the convent of the 
Augustins in Paris; it numbered four hundxed and 
sixty-four depnties, of whom one hnndred and forty 



* See the report of my brother, Amédée Thierry, on the 
compétition for the historical prize decreed in 1844 by the 
Academy of Moral and Political Soienoe, Mémoire* de l'Aca- 
démie, t. v., p. 826. 
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belonged to the clergy, one lmndred and thirty-two 
to the nobility, and one hundred and ninety-two to the 
Tiers Etat. Among thèse last the membera of the 
judicial body and the other office» of the Crown were 
superior both in number and influence.* From the 
opening of the session signa of jealousy and opposition 
could be observed between the two lay orders; the 
Tien Etat felt offended for the first time by some 
différences of ceremony shown towards them.f The 
prolocutor of the nobility exclaimed in his address : 
" This nobility, so much depressed at présent by some 
of the inferior order under the pretext of certain 
accusations, shall résume its former splendour; they 
«hall see by and by the différence which there is 
between them and us."J The same affectation of 
pride on the one side, the same susceptibility on the 
other, marked almost ail the communications of the 
chamber of the nobles with that of the commons. 

When the adoption of a rule for the order of their 
proceedings was considered, the clergy and the nobles 
agreed on the subject; but the Tiers Etat, from dis- 

* See the list given below, Appendix II. 

t *' I remarked that my lord the chancellor, when addreesing 
his speech to the clergy and nobility, took his hat off and 
bowed, which he did not do when he addreesed the Tiers Etat" 
{Relation des Etais généraux de 1614, by Florimond Rapine, 
deputy of the Tiers Etat of Nivernais, Des Etats généraux, &c., 
t. xvi, p. 102.) 

X Mercure François, 8* continuation, t iii., année 1614, 
p. 82. 
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trust of everything that prooeeded from them, stood 
aloof, and so caused their plan, although a good one, 
to fall to the ground. À short time afterwards the 
nobility attempted an attack upon the upper class of 
the bourgeoisie ; it determined to pétition the King 
for the suspension, and, by conséquence, the suppres- 
sion of the annual payment for offices, of which the 
lease was about to terminâtes and it obtained the assent 
of the clergy to that request. The proposai of the 
two orders was addressed to the Tiers Etat, which 
was thus reduced to the alternative of either joining 
them, and thus delivering up the chief of its members 
to the jealousy of their rivais, or, by refusing its 
adhésion, of incurring the odium of defending through 
self-interest a privilège which offended public opinion, 
and added a new abuse to that of the venality of office. 
The Tiers Etat gave a proof of self-denial. It 
agreed, contrary to its own interest, to the réquisition 
for the suspension of the tax by means of which offices 
were made hereditary; and, in order that that réqui- 
sition should hâve its full logical resuit, it followed 
it up by one for the abolition of the venality itself.* 



* " In wbat high estimation will our provinces hold us, when 
they shall hear that we hâve despised our own peculiar interest 
with a noble courage, requesting that the offices whioh we pos- 
sess hereditarily be devoted to the public, to the most capable 
and worthy, and not reserved for those who hâve the largest 
means, riches, and influence ! . . . Next we shall oonstrain our 
detractors to hâve a confidence which they hâve not yet had in 
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Bat it exacted from the two other orders sacrifice for 
sacrifice, and required them to join with it in soliciting 
the discontinuance of pensions, the number of which 
had doubled in less than four years,* and the réduction 
of taxes, which were overwhelming the people. Its 
answer presented the three following propositions 
in connexion ; to pétition the King, first, to remit a 
qnarter of the taxes for the current year; secondly, 
to suspend the collection of the annual payment, and 
to order that offices be no longer vénal; thirdly, to 
withhold the payment of ail the pensions assigned 
upon the treasury or the royal domains. The nobility, 
who held the court pensions as a supplément to their 
patrimoines, were thus retaliated upon; but far from 
imitating the generosity of their opponents, they 
required that the propositions should be taken sepa- 
rately, that the annual payment should be considered 
by itself, and the questions of the pensions and the 
taxes should be referred to the debates on the cahiers. 



us — thosewho hâve considered us to be opposed entirely to the 
repeal of the unjust measure of the poulette. As the greater 
part of this assembly possesses the most exalted and honour- 
able officers of the kingdom, so much the more ought we to lend 
our aid, for the sake of the liberty and integrity of the states, 
and the obligation of our consciences, towards the abolition of 
this payment, which fomente ignorance, and closes the door to 
Tirtue and learning." (Discours du Lieutenant-General de 
Saintes, Relation des Etats de 1614, by Florimond Rapine, 
p. 167.) 
* 8ince the death of Henry IV. 
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The clergy made the saine demand, involved in 
guarded and captions expressions, which had no mare 
success with the Tiers Etat than the selfish candeur 
of the nobles.* When they had considered the sub- 
ject again, the chamber of the Tiers Etat decided that 
it would not separate its propositions, and this refusai 
was oommunicated by one of its most influentîal mem- 
bers, Jean Savaron, Lientenant-General of the Séné- 
chaussée of Auvergne. 

This member, a man of extensive knowledge and 
energetic character, spoke twioe before the clergy, and 
concluded his second address in the following man- 
ner : — " When you aim at the extinction of the annual 
payment, do yon not choose to perceive that your real 
intention is merely to attack the officers who hold the 
offices of the kingdom, passing over what yon ought 
to demand with the greatest earnestness — namely, 
the abolition of the pensions, which involve many 
more important conséquences than the annual pay- 
ment ? You are anxious to deprive the royal treasury 

* " However specious might be bis words (of the Archbishop 
of Aix), jet he could never induce our body to give up its 
détermination of putting our demanda in the said propositions 
connectedly, because itwas olearlyseen tbatthere was trickery, 
and tbat the clergy and nobility were on an understanding to 
effect the ruin of the office», and the continuation of the tax- 
ation and oppression of the poor people, and did not intend 
that the suppression of their pensions should be demanded, so 
much did they make their interests their first considération.' 
(Relation de Florimond Sapins, p. 182.) 
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of sixteen hundred thousand francs, which is annually 
paid into it from the poulette, and 70a are ready to 
burden the State with five millions, which the TCîrig 
bas to pay every year, in order to purchase with a 
bribe the services of his own subjects ! What ad- 
vantage, what benefit, can the abolition of the 
poulette produce for the kingdom if yon maintain the 
venality of offices, which alone causes the irregularity 
in the administration of justice? ... It is, gentle- 
men, this accursed root which must be grubbed up— 
it is this monster which must be ooped with, this 
venality of offices, which deprives and repels persons 
of merit and knowledge from holding them, while it 
favours the advancement of those who introduce 
themselves, very frequently without any qualification, 
on the stage and tribunal of justice by the profusion 
of an immoderate price ; which deprives those whom 
God has placed in honourable but moderate circum- 
stances even of the hope itself of ever attaining them. 
It is for this reason, gentlemen, that we respectfully 
beg you not to refuse us the co-operation of your 
order for purposes of such a sacred nature. It is for 
the people that we are labouring, it is for the interest 
of the Eing that we appear, it is against our own 
individual interests that we are struggling."* 

Before the nobles, Savaron expressed himself in a 
loud and proud tone, and his arguments were marked 

* Relation de Fhrmond Rapine, p. 192. 
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with irony and menace. He said that it was not the 
annual payment which closed the approach to office 
to those of noble birth, but their want of aptitude for 
them, and the venality of the appoîntments ; that, 
moreover, the suspension of the poulette, the réduction 
of taxes, and the suppression of pensions could not be 
separated; that the abuse of pensions was become 
such that the King no longer found servants except 
by making pensioners of them — a state of things which 
was tending to ruin the treasury, to oppress and 
crush the people;* and he added, in conclusion, 
" Résume, gentlemen, the virtues of your predeces- 
sors, and the ways to honours and appointments 
will be open to you. History informs us that the 
Romans imposed such burdens upon the French,t 
that they at last shook off their obédience, and by so 
doing laid the first foundations of the monarchy. 
The people are now so burthened with taxes, that it 
is to be feared that a similar event may take place. 
God grant that I may be a false prophet !"J 

The nobles only replied with murmurs and invec- 
tives to the prolocutor of the Tiers Etat ; the clergy 
had praised his message, while they refused him ail co- 

* Relation de Florimond Rapine, p. 179. 

f That is, the Franks ; the careful distinction of thèse two 
liâmes is a précaution of modem science. 

X Procès-verbal et Cahier de la Noblesse des Etais de Van 
1615, MS. de la Bibliothèque impériale, fonds de Brienne, No. 
283, fol. 62, &o. 
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opération : left alone to maintain its propositions, the 

Tiers Etat determined to présent them to the King. 

It made them the first article of a mémorial which 

oontained demanda for reform upon other points, and 

sent it to the Louvre with a deputation of a dozen 

members, and Savaron was once more intrusted witL 

the office of prolocutor. The man who had given les- 

sons of justice and prudence to the privileged orders, 

now appeared in the présence of royalty as the warm 

andboldadvocateof thepoor. "Whatshouldyousay, 

Sire, if you had seen in your countries of Guyenne 

and Auvergne, men feeding, like beasts, upon grass? 

Would not this new misery, unheard of in your state, 

excite in your royal breast a désire worthy of your 

Majesty to render assistance in such a great calamity ? 

And yet the truth of this is so certain that I engage 

to confiscate my property and my appointments to 

your Majesty, if I am convicted of a falsehood."* 

From this point Savaron went on to demand, 
together with the réduction of the taxes, the abolition 
of ail the abuses denounced in the mémorial of the 
Tiers Etal, and to treat afiresh, with a sarcastic 
freedom, the points from which the disagreement 
between the Tiers Etat and the two other orders had 
sprung: "Your servants, Sire, while seconding the 
proposai of the clergy and the nobles, were disposed 
to solicit your Majesty to suspend the annual pay- 

* Relation de Florimond Rapine, p. 108. 

Q 
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ment, which has rendered the price of the offices of 
your kingdom so excessive, as to make them almost 
inaccessible to ail but those who happen to possess the 
greatest property and wealth, and very often the least 
merit, qualification, and capability; a considération, 
it must be admitted, very plausible, but which seems 
to be devised in order to strike a blow at your servants 
in particular, and not with the design of securing the 
benefit of your kingdom. For to what purpose is it 
to ask for the abolition of the poulette, if your 
Majesty does not suppress the venality of appoint- 
ments in every respect ? • . • It is not the annual 
payment which has caused the nobles to deprive and 
eut themselves off £rom the honours of the judicature, 
but the opinion which they hâve entertained for a 
long period, that learning and study weaken courage, 

and render nobleness mean and cowardly 

They ask you, Sire, to abolish the poulette, to eut off 
from your treasury sixteen hundred thousand francs, 
which your servants pay you annually, and they do not 
tell you that you may suppress the excess of pensions, 
which are so unbounded that there are some great 
and powerful kingdoms whose whole revenues do not 
amount to the sum you pay your subjects as the 
price of their fidelity. . . . What a pity that it 
should be necessary for your Majesty to supply each 
year five million six hundred and sixty thousand 
firancs, which is the amount of the pensions that are 
paid from your treasury! If that sum were expended 
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for the relief of your people, would they not hâve 
reason to bless your royal virtues? and yet this ia a 
aubject on which they are silent ; they put off the 
abatement of the abuse till the cahiers are considérai, 
and they désire at présent that your Majesty suspend 
the quit-rents of the poulette. The Tiers Etat grants 
the one, and asks very earnestly for the other."* 

This address was a firesh subject of irritation to the 
nobles, who felt so provpked at it that they resolved 
to présent a complaint to the King. They begged the 
clergy to join them in this proeeeding ; but that body, 
assuming the character of a mediator, sent one of its 
members to the assembly of the Tiers Etat to lay 
before it the grievances of the nobles, and to invite it 
to give some satisfaction for the sake of peace. When 
the deputy had spoken, Savaron rose and said proudly, 
that neither in deed, intention, nor word had he given 
offence to the nobles; that, as for the reat, before 
he served the King as an officer of justice, he had 
borne arms ; so that he was able to give an answer to 
any one in the one character or the other.f lu order 
to avoid a rupture, which would hâve rendered ail 
business in the States impossible, the Tiers Etat 
accepted the médiation which was offered them, and 
consented to send a conciliatory message to the nobles ; 
and in order that ail cause of dissatisfaction and dis- 
trust should be removed, they chose a new speaker, 

♦ Relation de Florimond Rapine, p. 199 and following. 
t Ibid, p. 207. 
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the lieutenant civil, De Mesmes. De Mesmes was. 
commissioned to déclare that neither the Tiers Etat 
in gênerai nor any of its members in particular had 
any design of giving offence to the order of the nobles. 
He made use of language at once honest and peace- 
able; but the ground was so hot, that, instead of 
appeasing the quarrel, his speech embittered it. He 
said that the three orders were three brothers, chil- 
dren of their common mother, France; that the 
clergy represented the eldest, the nobles the second, 
and the Tiers Etat the youngest; that the Tiers 
Etat had always reoognised the nobles as raised in 
Borne degree above it, but that the nobles ought also 
to recognise the Tiers Etat as their brother, and not 
to despise it, as if it were of no account ; that it was 
often found in domestic life that the eldest sons 
ruined the family, and that the youngest restored it.* 
It was not only thèse last words, but the comparison 
of the three orders to three brothers, and the notion 
of such a relationship between the Tiers Etat and the 
nobles, that excited a storm of dissatisfaction among 
the latter. Their assembly, in confusion, directed 
their reproaches against the ecclesiastical représenta» 
tives who were présent at the sitting, complaining 
that the messenger of the Tiers Etat, introduced at 
their instance, instead of making réparation, had 
offered firesh injuries more serious than the first. 

* Bdation de Florimond Rapine, p. 223. 
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After aome lengthy discussion npon what ought to 
be done, it was resolved that they should proceed 
forthwith with a complaint to the King.* 

The audience which was demanded was not 
obtained till two days after; the nobles attended in 
a body. Their prolocutor, the baron de Senecey, con- 
elnded a verbose exordium with this description of 
the Tiers Etat : — t€ An order composed of people from 
the cities and the country ; the last almost ail bound 
to do homage, and under the jurisdiction of the two 
first orders ; those of the cities, burgesses, tradesmen, 
artisans, and some placemen; and/ 9 he continued, 
" thèse are the persons, who, forgetting their position, 
without the sanction of those whom they représenta 
wish to compare themselves to us. I am ashamed, 
Sire, to repeat to you the terms which hâve given us 
firesh offence. They compare your State to a family 
composed of three brothers ; they say that the eccle- 
siastical order is the eldest, ours the second, and theirs 
the youngest; and that it often happens that houses 
ruined by the eldest are raised np again by the 
youngest. Into what a pitiable condition are we fallen, 
if this be true ! . . . And not content with calling 
us brothers, they attribute the restoration of the 
State to themselves, in which, as France knows suffi- 
ciently, they hâve no share whatever ; so everybody 

* Procès-verbal et Cahier de la Noblesse des EtaU de VAn 
1615. MS. de la Bibliothèque impériale, fonds de Brienne, No. 
283, fol. 61, y*. Relation de Florimond Rapine, p. 286. 
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perceivea that they could not be in any way comparai 
with us, and a presumption on such poor giounds 
would be intolérable. Pronounce judgment, Sire, upon 
it ; and, by a just décision, make them return to their 
duty."* As they retired, the assemUy of the nobles 
who acoompanied their speaker expressed their una- 
nimous assent by gestures and such words as thèse : 
" We do not choose that the sons of shoemakers and 
cobbleis shall call us brothers ; there is as much dif- 
férence between os and them as between the master 
and the valet."f 

The Tiers Etat received the news of this audience 
and of thèse remarks with great compoeure; they 
decided that their orator should not only be approved, 
but thanked ; that no récrimination against the nobles 
shonld be made before the King ; and that they should 
proceed to the business of the cahier» without pausing 
to notice such squabblings.J The clergy then inter- 
posed afresh to procure a reconciliation, asking that 
Borne advances should be made by the Tiers Etat ; 
that body replied that there had been no intention on 
their part to give offence on that occasion more than 
on the former; that the représentatives of the clergy 
could themselves make this known to the nobles, to 
whom they had no other satisfaction to ofler, and 

• Procès-verbal et Cahier de la Noblesse. MS. de k Biblio- 
thèque impériale, fonds de Brienne, No. 283., foL 63 v°, 
f Relation de Florimond Rapine, p. 228, 
l Ibid. 
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desired that they might be left uodisturbed to work 
at their cahiers, and occupy themselves with business 
of greater importance.* But the différence between 
the two orders kept ail in suspense ; the Government, 
without making itself judge, redoubled its efforts for 
an agreement ; an order was sent on the part of the 
King to the Tiers Etat, that they should take some 
measure to satisfy the nobles ; but many days passed 
away without this order being obeyed. 

During this time the mémorial which contained 
the pétitions of the Tiers Etat passed the examina* 
tion of the eouncil. The nobles and the clergy sup- 
ported ail the articles of it, except the one which was 
the subject of their différence ; and in respect of this 
one, it was promised by the First Minister that the 
number of the pensions should be annually diminished 
by one quarter, and that the most useless ones should 
be suppressed.f This concurrence and this victory 
opened the way to a reconciliation. The Tiers Etat 
had their thanks conveyed to the two first orders for 
their favourable co-operation ; its messenger to the 
nobles disavowed ail intention of giving oflence, 
and they received a snitable answer4 In this way 
the différence was terminated, from which no resuit 
ofpolitical importance could arise, but which isre* 
markable beeause the Tiers Etat performed in it the 

• Relation de Florimond Rapine, p. 231. 
t Ibid, p. 242. % Ibid, p. 245—248. 
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honourable part of disinterestedness and dignity ; and 
a pride on the part of the people, cherished in the 
midst of study, and avocations whicb required intel- 
lectual labours, there showed itself openly, in the face 
of the pride of nobility. 

À quarrel much more important, and without any 
admixture of private interests, occurred almost imxne- 
diately after, and divided the three orders in the saine 
manner as before, placing the Tiers Etat on the one 
aide and the clergy and nobles on the other. The 
subject of it was the principle of the independence 
of the crown in regard to the church — a principle 
which had been proclaimed three hundred and twelve 
years before by the représentatives of the bourgeoisie* 
In compiling its gênerai cahier from the provincial 
cahiers, the Tiers Etat took from the cahier of the 
Ile de France, and placed at the head of ail the chap- 
ters, an article containing what follows : " The King 
shall be petitioned to hâve it decreed in the assembly of 
the States as a fondamental law of the kingdom, which 
shall be inviolable and évident to ail, that as he has 
been recognised as sovereign in his kingdom, holding 
his crown from God alone, there is no power on earth, 
of any kind whatever, spiritual or temporal, which 
haa any right over his kingdom, either to deprhre the 
sacred persons of our kings of it, or to dispense or 
absolve their subjects from the fidelity and obédience 

* See above, Ghap. IL, p. 45. 
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which they owe to him, for any cause or pretext 
whatever. Ail the subjects, of whatever quality and 
condition they may be, shall keep this law as sacred 
and true, as conformable to the law of God, without 
any distinction, equivocation, or limitation whatever, 
which shall be sworn and signed by ail the deputies of 
the States, and, for the future, by ail beneficed clergy- 
menandofficersof thekingdom. . . . Ail préceptorat 
professors, doctors, and preachers shall be bound to 
teach and to publish it.* 

Thèse firm expressions, of which the meaning was 
at the bottom national, under the appearance of being 
altogether monarchical, consecrated the right of the 
state in that of the royal power, and declared the 
enfranchisement of civil society. At the mention of 
snch a résolution the clergy took alarm ; they made 
application to the Tiers Etat to hâve the article 
communicated to them, which they obtained with 
difficulty, and only at the same time that it was commu- 
nicated also to the nobles. The last body, in aban- 
doning the common cause of the laity and the state, 
repaid one act of favour to the ecclesiastical chamber 
by another; but the united proceedings of the two 
first orders had no influence on the third; they 
neither chose to retract nor to modify their article, 
and rejected, as it deserved, the proposition that they 
should acquiesce in a pétition for the publication of a 

* Relation de Florimond Eapine, p. 283. 
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decree of the Council of Constance against the doc- 
trine of tyrannicide.* The great question, laid down 
afterwards in the war of the League between the two 
principles of a legitimate right to the crown in virtue 
of birth, or of one made dépendent on orthodoxy of 
belief, was hère, in fect, agitated. The debate on this 
question, which the reign of Henry IV. had not de- 
cided,f and to which his tragical fate gave a mel&n- 
choly and thrilling interest, was by a sort of coup d'état 
taken ont of the province of the orders, and referred . 
to the council, or rather to the person of the King, 

Upon the invitation which was made to them on 
the subject, the Tiers Etat presented the first article 
of their cahi er to the King; and some days afterwards 
the président of the chamber and the twelve prési- 
dents of the committees were summoned to theLouvre. 
Although Louis XIII. was of âge, the Queen-mother 
was the speaker, and told the deputation " that the 
article concerning the sovereignty of the King and 
the security of his person having been referred to 
him, it was no longer necessary to insert it in the 
cahier ; that the King considered it as though it were 
presented and received; and that it wouldbe decided 

* See in the relation of Florimond Rapine (Des Etat* 
généraux, &c, t. xvi., 2nd part, p. 112—164) the address of 
Cardinal du Perron, Speaker of the clergy, and the reply of 
Robert Miron, président of the Tien Etat. 

t Henry IV. reigned only in virtue of an agreement with 
his Catholic subjeets. 
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to the satisfaction of the Tiers Etat"* This violence 
done to the liberty of the assembly excited great 
confusion in it ; it understood the intention, and how 
the erasure, which was prescribed to it, wonld termi- 
nate. During three days it deliberated whether it 
should conform to the orders of the Queen. There 
were two opinions; one, that the article should be 
retained in the cahier, and that a protest should be 
made against the persons who were misleading the 
"Kiîig and controlling his will; the other, that they 
should submit by merely making a remonstrance. 
The first had the numerical majority in its favour; 
but it was not carried ; as the vote was made by pro- 
vinces, and not by bailliages.^ À hundred and twenty 
members, at the head of whom were Savaron and De 
Mesmes, declared themselves opposed to the resolution 
of the a88embly, as made by the smaller number. 
They loudly demanded that their opposition should 
be admitted, and that effect should be given to it. 
The noise and confusion lasted during a whole sitting, 
and for the sake of peace a middle course was agreed 
to ; they came to a compromise that the actual text 
of the article should not be inserted in the gênerai 
cahier, but that its place should be formally preserved 

* Relation de Florimond Bajrine, 2 e partie, p. 194. 

t The provinces were very unequally represented in 
number ; but the vote by bailliages, which, on this occasion 
was declared void, answered nearly to the vote by head. (See 
the Relation de Florimond Bapine, 2* partie, p. 197, andfoll.) 
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in it.* In fact, upon the authentic copies of the 
cahier, on the first page and after the title — Of the 
fondamental Laws of the State — there was a vacant 
space, and this note : " The first article, extracted 
from the report of the proceedings of the chamber of 
the Tiers Etat, has been presented to the King pre- 
viously to the présent cahier by the command of his 
Majesty, who has promised to reply to it." 

This reply was not given ; and the question of the 
independence of the crown and country was adjonrned 
by the weakness of a queen who was governed by 
foreigners. It was not till the end of sixty-seven 
yeare that the rights of the State, proclaimed this 
time in an assembly of bishops, were guaranteed by 
a solemn act, obligatory on ail the clergy of France. 
But this famous déclaration of 1682, in its fonda- 
mental points, is only a reproduction, almost word for 
word, of the article of the cahier of 1615; and it is 
to the Tiers Etat that the honour of the initiative is 
hère due.f Ail that there was of courage and en- 
lightenment in the public opinion of the time paid 

* Relation de Florimond Rapine, p. 205—207. 

t We déclare, in conséquence, that longs and sovereigns are 
not snbject to any ecclesiastical authority by the order of God in 
temporal affaira. That they cannot be deposed, either directly 
or indirectly, by the authority of the raiera of the church. That 
their subjects cannot be dispensed from the submission and 
obédience which they owe to them, nor absolved from their 
oath of allegiance ; and that this doctrine, necessary for the 
public peace, and not lésa bénéficiai to the church than to the 
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homage to it, and avenged it in its defeat. While 
the privileged orders were receiving letters of con- 
gratulation* from the Court of Rome, thousands of 
voices at Paris were repeating this quatrain, composed 
for the occasion, which at the présent day might be 
called prophétie : 

O noblesse, O clergé, les aînés de la Fiance, 
Puisque l'honneur du roi si mal tous maintenez, 
Puisque le Tiers Etat en ce point vous devance, 
Il faut que vos cadets deviennent vos aines.* 

To its pétition for guarantees in favour of the 

state, ought to be inviolably observed as in conformity with 
the word of God, with the traditions of the holy fathers, and 
with the examples of the saints. (Déclaration du 19 Mars, 
1682 ; Manuel du droit public Ecclésiastique Français, par 
M. Dupin, p. 126.) 

• Paulus, pontifex maximus, dilectis filiis nobilibus vins 
ordinis nobilium, regni Franciœ in oomitiis generalibua. — 

Dileoti filii nobiles vivi Mirum in modum auctus 

est noster erga vos paternus amor ex his, quœ venerabihs 
frater Bobertus episoopus Montispolitiani, noster apostolicus 
nunciufl, nuper ad nos scripsit de alacritate animi, deque stu- 
diosâ voluntate quâ promptos paratosque vos ordini ecclesi- 
astioo istiu8 regni exhibuistis ad tutelam divini honoris et 
defensionem auctoritatis sanctœ apostolicœ sedis (Pro- 
ces-verbal et Cahier de la Noblesse. MSS. de la Bibliothèque 
Impériale, fonds de Brienne, No. 283, folio 172.) 

t Clergy and nobles, eldest born of France ; 
So ill the royal honour you maintain, 
The youngest born, the Tiers Etat, advance 
To occupy the post you held in vain. 

MSS. de la Bibliothèque Impériale, Collection Fontainieu. 
(Pièces, Lettres, et Negotiations, p. 187.) 
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sovereignty and the security of the prince, the Tlert 
Etat added, in its cahier, under the same title — Des 
Lois fondamentales de F Etat — the pétition for a con- 
vocation of the States-General every ten years ; and it 
was the only one of the three orders which expressed 
this désire. The cahier of 1615 recala by its merit, 
while it exceeds in extent, that of 1560.* It has that 
character of an inspired exubérance of resouroes which 
displays itself at the great epochs of our législative 
history. Institutions of a political, civil, ecclesiastical, 
judicial, military, économie nature — it embraces them 
ail ; and, under the form of a pétition, lays down the 
law upon each with a judgment and décision which 
are admirable. We see there the prudent ability 
which fixes upon what is practical, and libéral tenden- 
cies in favour of future progress ; materials for an 
approaching législation, and desires which could not 
be realised except by an entirely new order of things. 
I should like to give a complète idea of that work of 
patriotism and wisdom ;f but I am obliged to limit 

* There are 659 articles, forming nine chaptera, entitled, 
" Fondamental Laws of the State ; of the Government of the 
Church ; of the Hospitals ; of the University ; of the No- 
bility ; of Justice ; of the Finances and Domains ; of Sup- 
pressions and [Révocations ; Police and Trade." 

t What I say applies to the articles of the cahier in 
gênerai, and not to each in particular ; many of them bear 
the inévitable mark of the préjudices which then prevaOed, 
such as the prohibitive System, the usefulness of the sump- 
tuary laws, and the necessity of the censure. 
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myself to the analysis of certain points ; and I shall 
chooee those pétitions which, belonging exclusively to 
the Tiers Etat, are not fonnd in the cahier of either 
of the other orders. 

They require that the archbishops and bishops be 
appointed acoording to the forai prescribed by the 
ordinance of Orléans;* that is to say, from a liât of 
three candidates elected by the bishops of the province, 
the chapter of the cathedral, and twenty-four notables, 
twelve from the nobility, and twelve from the bour* 
geoisie ; that the crimes of ecclesiastics be tried by the 
ordinary tribonals ; that ail the incumbents be bound, 
under penalty of having their temporalities seized, to 
bring every year to the record-office of the courts of 
justice the registers of baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths, signed and numbered. That religious oom- 
munities be not allowed to acquire real property, 
except for the purpose of increasing the circuit of 
their conventual houses. That the Jesuits be bound 

• See above, Chapter Y., p. 120. This form of modified 
élection, if it were ever regularly followed, could only hâve 
been from the year 1561 to 1579 ; the ordinance of Blois, xnade 
ai this last date, leaves to the King the entire and simple power 
of nomination. — The cahier of the nobles lays it down as fol- 
lows: "That in conformity with the ordinance of Blois, 
none shall be admitted to ecclesiastical bénéfices, dignities, 
and appointments, bat persons of proper âge, integrity, suf- 
ficiency, and other requisite qualifications, . . and that 
persons of noble birth be preferred for the said bénéfices." 
(M8. de la Bibliothèque impériale, fonds de Brienne, No. 
283, fol. 247.) 
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by the saine laws, civil and political, as the other 
religious bodies established in France; that they 
acknowledge themselves subjects of the King, and be 
not allowed to hâve provincials who are not Prench 
by birth, and elected by French Jesuits.* 

That nobles and ecclesiastics, being lodgers or honse- 
holders in the cities, be obliged to contribute to the 
communal taxes. That no noble, or other person, be 
allowed to exact any service from the inhabitants of 
his domains, if he has not a right verified by the king*s 
judges. That ail nobles and others be forbidden to 
compel any one to grind at their mills, to bake in their 
ovens, or to press at their wine-presses, or to make use 
of any other right of feudal service, whatever usage or 
possession they may allège, if they hâve not a title re- 
cognised as valid. That ail the lay and ecclesiastical 
seigneurs be bound within a fixed period to enfi-an- 
chise their property held in mortmain, by means of 
an indemnity determined by the king's judges, pro- 
vided that ail the subjects of the king, in whatever 
place they dwell, be declared capable with full right 
to acquire, hold, and leave their property at their own 
option.f 

That there be no longer more than two degrees of 
jurisdiction below the parliaments; that the courts 

• Cahier du Tiers Etat de 1615, Art. 7, 63, 33, 62, et 
41. MS. de la Bibliothèque impériale, fonda de Brienne, 
No. 284. 

t Cahier du Tiers Etat, art 632, 166, 167, et 909. 
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of aida be reunited to the parliaments; that the 
professions subjected since the year 1576 to the 
system of exclusiveness by means of companies and 
guilds, be pursued without restriction ; that ail the 
edicts in virtue of which payments are levied upon 
the artisans in proportion to their industry be re- 
voked, and that ail letters of privilège granted as 
favors of the court, be declared null; that the trades- 
men and artisans, whether belonging to a trade form- 
ing a company, or to any other, pay no more dues for 
being admitted masters, for setting np a business, or 
for any other part of their calling; that ail the mono- 
polies of trade or industry granted to individuals be 
abolished ; that the customs exacted for passing from 
province to province be suppressed, and that ail the 
offices for their collection be removed to the frontière.* 
In ail this there is an aspiration towards the civil 
equality, judicial unity, commercial unity, and in- 
âustrial liberty of our days. Ât the same time the 
Tiers Etat of 1615 repeats the protests of 1588 and of 
1576 against the encroachments on the ancient munici- 
pal rights by the state. It demanda that the magis- 
trates of the cities should be appointed by free élection, 
without the interférence and uninfluenced by the pré- 
sence of the royal officers; that the custodyof the keys 
of the gâtes should belong to them, and that wherever 
that prérogative had been lost it should be reatored ; 

• Cahier du Tien Etat, art. 249, 549, 614, 616, 616, 647, 
387, and 389. 
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lastly, that ail the municipalities should be able, 
within certain limita, to tax themselves without the 
authorisation of government.* 

If inquiry be made into the cahiers of the three 
orders, in what manner their objecta agrée and in 
what they differ, it will be found that the différence 
is less between the Tiers Etat and the clergy, than 
between the Tiers Etat and the nobles. The clergy, 
inflnenced on one side by the libéral spirit of their 
doctrines, and on the other by their interests as a 
privileged order, do not follow a direct conrse in 
their politics ; sometimes their votes are for the com- 
mon right, the cause of the people, the removal of 
burdens from the poor and oppressed classes; some- 
times, firom their connexion with the cause of the 
nobles, they demand the maintenance of spécial 
privilèges and exemptions chargeable with abuse. 
In the questions of the gênerai welfare, administrative 
unity, and économie progress, they show that they are 
not strangers to the tradition of reforma, that they are 
not opposed to the great movement which, since the 
thirteenth century, advanced France by the power of 
the kings united with that of the people beyond the 
civil institutions of the Middle Ages. In a word, 
their evangelical sympathies, joined to their sym- 
pathies of race, incline them towards the Tiers Etat 
in ail that does not affect their own temporal in- 

• Cahier du Iters Etat, art. 593, 694, and 528. 
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terests, or the spiritual interest and prétendons of the 
Church. It is on thia last point, on the questions of 
the Papal power, of the. Gallican liberties, of religious 
toleration, of the Council of Trent and the Jesuits, 
and almost exclusively upon them, that a serious dis- 
agreement is found in the cahiers of the Tiers Etat 
and the ecelesiastical order.* 

But between the two lay orders the divergency is 
complète ; it is an antagonism which never relaxes 
itself except at rare intervais, and which, seen from the 
position in which we are placed to-day, présents in its 
ideas, its manners, and its interests, the struggle be- 
tween the past and the future. The cahier of the Tiers 
Etat of 1615 is a vast programme of reforma, of which 
some were effected by the great ministère of the seven- 
teenth century, and others were reserved for the year 
1789. The cahier of the nobles, in its essential part, 
is merely a pétition in favour of ail that has perished, 
or was destined to perish, in the progress of time and 
reason. There are some points in it already mentioned, 
for the most part in the preceding States-General, but 
accompanied on this occasion with an eagerness of 
jealous hatred against the royal officers, and, in gênerai, 
against the superior class of the Tiers Etat.f The 

* The concessions made by the nobility on thèse points 
gsined them the alliance of the clergy in their quarrel with 
the Tiers Mat. 

f If it please yoiir Majesty, you will not pay attention to 
ail the articles which will be presented to you in the cahier 
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nobles do not confine themselves to défend the privi- 
lèges and power which still remained in their hands; 
they wished to break down the administrative usages 
belonging to the French crown, to replace the soldier 
on the seat of the judge,* and to displace the Tiers 

of the Tiers Etat to the préjudice of the nobles in regard to 
offices for administration of justice, . . . considering that the 
said chamber consiste for the most part of lieutenant-generals 
and offîcers of bailliages; their principal design has onlj 
been to increase their authority and augment their profits, to 
the préjudice of that claim which the nobles so worthilj 
possess. — That your Majesty, considering the distress of the 
poor country people, whose poverty is the ruin of the clergy 
and nobles, ordain that persons of the Tiers Etat be not per- 
mitted for the future to hâve any payments imposed for an j 
cause whatever, except those pertaining to your Majesty, 
without the consent of the clergy and the nobles dwelling in^ 
the province where such a tax shall hâve to be levied. — That 
ail rights and privilèges asserted by the inhabitantB of the 
cities to sport upon the lands of your Majesty, and of the 
seigniories bordering on their cities be revoked and annulled, 
and ail persons of the common classes, and not nobles, be 
forbidden to carry arquebusses or pistols, or to hâve sporting 
dogs, or any others which are not disabled by being ham- 
strung. That, in order to regulate the great disorder which 
existe at présent. among the Tiers Etat, who usurp the con- 
dition and the dresses of ladies, your Majesty is very humbly 
solicited that hereafter they may be prohibited from so 
making use of them, under the penalty of 1000 crowns. To 
prescribetoeach clans such a dress as may enable a distinction 
to be made in the condition of the person by wearing it, and 
that velvet and satin be prohibited, except to nobles. ( Cahier 
de la Noblesse de 1615, fol. 233, 254, 229, 262 and 256.) 

* In the cahier of the nobility, see the article relative to 
L'Etat des Baillis et Sénéchaux, fol. 234. 
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Etat from the superior courts and ail the posts of 
honour. Not only do they daim the appointments 
in the army and the court, but they demand that the 
parliaments should be filled with nobles, and that 
there should be places reserved for them in ail the 
ranks of the civil hierarchy, from the high appoint- 
ments of the Government, down to the municipal 
offices.* Besides, in order to open to themselves the 
springs of wealth, at which the bourgeoisie were drink- 
ing, they demanded permission to pursue commerce 
without a sacrifice of rank. This was a sort of ad- 

# That ail the prévôts des Maréchaux, vice baillis, and vice- 
sénéchaux be nobles by birth, and that it be enjoined on those 
who be not of that condition to resign their offices within three 
montbg, in failure of which the office ehall be deolared vacant 
and open to application ; that the great privilèges and particu- 
lar privilèges of waters and foresta be given only to nobles by 
birth. That the first consul or mayor of the towns and bastilles 
■hall be taken from the body of the nobles, under penalty of the 
nullity of the élection which ehall be made to the contrary. 
That the two treasurers of France who ehall be left, agreeably 
to the suppression which hae been required, one ehall be a 
noble by birth, and may not be of another condition. That 
none may be invested with the office of bailli or sénéchal, 
who is nota noble by condition, name, and profession of arme. 
Filling your snpreme courts with men of noble family, as they 
were anciently, and that a third of the offices at least be ap- 
propriated to them. And inasmuch as it would be in vain to 
demand that it should please your Majesty to give the pré- 
férence for the appointments over the suprême companies of 
your kingdom — that in every judicial and financial body a 
third of the judges and office» be nobles. (Cahier de la 
Noblesse, Ibid, folio 229, 232, 233, 234, 278, and 279. ) 
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vancement in ideas ; but the Tiers Etat, firom a spirit 
of monopoly, protest against that request ; they désire 
that commerce should be still forbidden to the nobles, 
and formally be so to ail the privileged classes.* In 
this way privilège was opposed to privilège, and instead 
of liberty on the one side and the other, they wished 
for compensation on both. 

This eager rivalry, which gives so much interest to 
the history of the States-General of 1614, was a cause 
of their want of power. The coalition of the two 
first orders against the third, and the ill feelings which 
ensued from it, prevented or weakened every common 
purpose, and neutralised the influence of the Assembly 
over the proceedings and spirit of the Government. 
Besides, whatever désire for the public good might 
hâve been entertained by the Court of the young 
King, the incompatibility of the wishes of the two 
orders would hâve constrained it to remain inactive, 
for the choice of a definite Une of policy was a matter 
of too much difficulty and danger for it. It would 
hâve been necessary, in order to elicit light out of that 
chaos of ideas, to hâve had either a king worthy 
of the name, or a great minister. The Court of 
Louis XIII., far firom sincerely looking for a more 
advantageous course, was only desirous of profiting by^ 
the misunderstanding of the States for the main- 



* See Le Cahier du Hère Etat, art. 161, and Le Cahier 
de la Noblette, fol. 232. 
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tenance of the abuses and the continuation of the dis- 
order. For fear lest some circumstance might occur 
to make the Assembly feel the necessity of mutual 
agreement, the Court pressed forward with ail its 
power the présentation of the cahiers, promising that 
they should be answered before permission to separate 
were given to the deputies. The latter demanded 
that their right of continuing the meeting of the 
States until they had received the answer of the King 
to their cahiers should be recognised. This was to lay 
down the question of the power of the States-General, 
which still remained undecided, after three centuries. 
The Court gave an evasive answer; and on the 23rd 
of February, 1615, four months after the opening of 
the States, the cahiers of the three orders were pre- 
sented to the King in solemn form in the great cham- 
ber of the palace of Bourbon.* 

The following day, the deputies of the Tiers Etat 
attended at the Convent of the Augustin», the ordi- 
nary place of their sittings : they found the chamber 
dismantled of its seats and tapestry, and their pré- 
sident announced that the King and the Chancellor 
had prohibited them from holding any further meet- 
ing. More astonished than they should hâve been, 
they uttered complaints and invectives against the 
Minister and the Court ; they accused themselves of 



* See La Relation de Flor. Bapine, part iii., Des Etats 
Généraux, &c. t. xvii., p. 76, and following. 
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indolence and weakness in the exécution of their writ; 
they reproached themselves with having been, as it 
were, asleep four months, instead of opposing the 
Government and acting resolutely agaînst those who 
were robbing and ruining the kingdom. À witness 
and actor in that scène bas described it with expres- 
sions fiill of sadness and patriotic indignation. 
" One," he says, " goes about beating his breast, con- 
fessing his cowardice, and anxious to redeem at any 
price an opportunity so fruitless, so pernicious to the 
State, so injurious to a young prince, whose censure 
he fears, when mature âge shall hâve given him a full 
knowledge of the disorders, which the States hâve 
not retrenched, but increased, fomented, and approved. 
Another prépares for his return home, abhors his rési- 
dence in Paris, desires his home, his wife, and his 
friends, that in the consolation of such tender pledges 
he may drown the recollection of the grief which his 
expiring liberty causes him. How — let us ask, what 
shame, what confusion for the whole of France, to 
see those who represent her so little considered and 
so degraded, that so far firom being recognised as 
deputies, it seems hardlyallowed that they are French- 
men I . . . Are we différent firom those who entered 
yesterday the chamber of the Bourbon ?"* This 
question, which was the very question of the national 
sovereignty, was asked again in another assembly one 

* Relation de Flor. Sapin*, iii* partie, p. 119. 
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bundred and seventy-two years later, and then a voice 
replied, " We are the same to-day as we were yester- 
day ; let us proceed to business." * 

But nothing was ripe in 1615 for the résulta which 
were effected by the Tiers Etat in 1789 ; the deputies, 
who were forbidden ail délibération, remained under 
the weight of their discouragement. Every day, 
aooording to the account of one of them,t they 
paced up and down the cloisters of the Aitgustins, 
to meet and learn what was intended towards them. 
They inquired of one another the news of the 
Court. Their désire was to be dismissed; and ail 
were watching for the opportunity, anxious as they 
were to quit a city where they perceived themselves 
to be, says the same account, out of place and 
unemployed, without business either public or private. J 
The sensé of their duty awakened them from that 
dépression. They thought that, as the council of the 
king was engagea in preparing the answers to the 
cahiers, if it happened that any décision should be 
there taken, to the injury of the people, the blâme 
would not fail to be cast upon their impatience to 
départ ; and the nobles and clergy, moreover, would 
profit by their absence to obtain, by means of their 
solicitations, ail sorts of advantages. For this two- 

* It is the expression of Sieyès which eHcited the oath of 
the Jeu de Paume. 
t Flor. Bapine, deputy of the Tien Etat for Nivernais. 
% BelaHon de Fhr. Rapine, iii* partie, p. 119. 
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fold reaaon, the deputiea of the Tiers Etat resolved not 
to ask separately for a leave of absence, but to wait 
till the council had decided upon the essential points, 
before they retired* They therefore remained, and 
assembled frequently in différent places, m«ni«Triiig 
their character as deputies with a certain vigour 
against the prime minister. At last, on the 24th of 
March, the présidents of the three orders were som- 
moned to the Louvre. They were informed that the 
number of the articles contained in the cahiers pre- 
vented the king firom replying to them so soon as he 
could hâve wished ; but that, in order tô give to the 
States an instance of his good feeling towards them, 
he received in advance their principal pétitions, and 
let them know that he had decided to aboli&h the 
venality of offices, to reduce the pensions, and to 
establish a chamber of justice against the mal-prac- 
tices of the financiers ; that he would provide for ail 
the rest as soon as possible ; and that the deputies 
were at liberty to départ. 

Thèse three points of the cahier were chosen with 
tact, as affecting at the same time the passions of 
the three orders. The nobles hailed, in the abolition 
of the inheritance and venality of offices, a great 
advantage in their own favour : the Tiers Etat hailed 
a great advantage for the people in the retrenchment 
of the pensions; and the Âssembly had been unani- 

* Relation de Fîor. Rapine, part iii., p. 129. 
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mous in their exécration of the financiers, and in 
demanding a spécial jurisdiction against their illégal 
profits.* It might even be said that the suppression 
of the poulette and of the venality was a eommon 
demand of the States, although each order had made 
that demand firom différent, motives : the nobles, for 
their own advantage ; the clergy, from their sympathy 
with the nobles; and the Tiers Etat, with a view to 
the public good, in opposition to their own individual 
interest.* With regard also to the article of the 
pensions, which had given rise to the division between 
the Tiers and the two other orders, the three cahiers 

• See L'Histoire de France, of M. Henri Martin, t. xii., p. 
254,andfolL 

f They hâve themselves taken care to remind us of it in the 
articles of their cahier : " Expérience has shown how per- 
nicious is the establishment of the annnal payment called 
poulette, which makes so many appointmenta of the judicature, 
aa well aa others, hereditary. . . . and deprives your Majesty 
of the means of being able to choose your officers and the 
nobles of the hope of ever obtaining them .... wherefore 
your Majesty is respectfully petitioned to eut off entirely the 
venality of offices of ail sorts. . . . It is the only means of 
rendering your State more illustrions and prosperous — your 
Majesty well served, and your people consoled by the choice 
which you will make of capable persons. From this gênerai 
benefit there will resuit one in particular to the advantage of 
your nobles, désirons of giving as many proofs of their fidelity 
in the exercise of judicial power, as they do in your armies on 
the occasions which présent themselves to them. They very 
humbly beg it of you, sire." (Cahier de la Noblette de 1616, 
M.8. de la Bibliothèque Impériale, fonds de Brienne, No. 283, 
fol. 238 et 289.) 
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were brought into agreement, more open, it is trne, on 
the side of the clergy than on that of the nobles.* In 
this way, by a étrange concurrence of circnmstances, 
there were feelings which wcre opposed expressed in 
votes which wereunanimoos; and the promises of the 
king satisfied at one stroke gênerons desires and aétfish 
designs. Thèse promises, the only good tidings which 
the members of the States had to carry home to their 
provinces, were never kept; and the answer to the 
cahiers was not delivered till fifteen years after in a 
royal ordinance. 

Such was the end of the States-General convoked 
in 1614, and dissolved in 1615. They form an epoch 
in our national history, as closing the séries of the 
great assemblies held nnder the ancient monarchy ; 
they form an epoch in the history of the Tiers Etat, 
of which they mark, at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, the increasing importance, the 
passions, the enlightenment, the moral power and 
political impotency. Their meeting terminated only 
in a barren antagonism; and with them ceased to act 
and to live that old représentative System, which was 
mixed np with the monarchy, withont raies or de- 
fined conditions, and in which the bourgeoisie had 
taken a position, not by right, not by conquest, but 

* See tbe Cahier qf the Tiers Etat, art. 491 and 402 ; that 
of the clergy, art. 168 ; and that of the nobles, fol. 214, V e ., 
M.S. de la Bibliothèque Impériale, fonds de Brienne, Not. 
282, 283, and 284. 
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at the call of thé royal power. Admitted into the 
states of the kingdom without a struggle, without 
that eagerness of désire and effort which had led it to 
the enfranchisement of the communes, it had reached 
its position, in gênerai, with more of distrust than of 
satisfaction, sometimes bold, frequently under con- 
straint, always bringing with it a mass of new ideas, 
which passed more or less readily, more or less com- 
pletely from its cahier of grievances into the ordi- 
nances of the kings. The effective agency of the 
Tiers Etat in the national assemblies was confined to 
that initiative influence, the fruit of which was slow 
and uncertain; ail immédiate action was rendered 
impossible for it by the double action of the privi- 
leged orders opposed to it or divergent from it. It 
is this which is seen more clearly than ever in the 
States of 1615, and it seems that the plebeian order, 
impressed with an expérience of this kind, hence- 
forward attached little value to its political rights. 

A hundred and seventy-two years passed away 
without the States-General having been once con- 
vened by the crown, and without public opinion 
having availed itself of such powers as it possessed 
to bring about that convention.* Hoping everything 

* During the troubles of the Fronde, the States-General 
were oonvoked on two occasions — first, spontaneously by the 
Court in ita struggle with the bourgeoisie; next, at the instance 
of the nobles nnited with the clergy ; some philanthropists 
joined to the aristocratio party, called for them towards the 
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firom that power which had elicited firom the peopk, 
and put into action through plebeian hands the 
déments of modem civil order, that opinion for a 
century and a half submitted itself withont réserve 
to the crown. It embraced the form of simple 
monarchy, symbol of social unity, until that unity, 
of which the people deeply felt the need, appeared 
to their minds under more propitious forma. 

end of the reign of Louis XIV. The Begent thought of them 
to support his power ; and there was no question about them 
during the reign of Louis XV. 
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CHAFTER VIII. 

THB FàBLIàMBNT UNDEB LOTTI8 XIII., THB MINISTBY OF 
RICHELIEU, THE FBONDB. 

Summary : New importance of the Parliament. — Its Popu- 
larity — Ita interférence in Affaira of State. — Bemonstrances 
of 22nd of May, 1615 — Insurrection of the Higher Nobility 
— Ministry of Cardinal Richelieu, his Domestic Polioy — 
Assembly of Notables in 1626— Démolition of the Castlea 
— Ordinance of January, 1629 — Foreign Policy of Eichelien 
— Unpopnlarity of the Great Minister — Reaction of the 
Tiers Etat against the Ministerial Dictatorship— Coalition 
of the Higher Magistracy, the Fronde — Political Act de- 
liberated on by the Four Suprême Courts — AfFair of the 
Barricades — Dictatorial Power of the Parliament — It makes 
its Peace with the Court — The Fronde of the Princes, its 
character — Trinmph of the Principle of Unlimited Mo- 
narchy— Developments of the French Mind — Progress of 
Enlightenment and Eefinement — Influence of the Literary 
Bourgeoisie. 

A new phase in the history of the Tiers Etat com- 
mences at this point ; the space, which is left vacant 
in it by the disappearance of the States-General, is 
filled np by the attempts that are made at a direct in- 
terférence in the affaira of the kingdom by the parlia- 
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ment of Paris. This judicial body, summoned in 
certain cases by the crown to act a political part, took 
advantage of this usage, from the sixteenth century, 
to maintain that it représentée! the States, that it 
had in their absence the same power as they ;* and 
when ail hopes of a reform had been frustrated by the 
resuit of their last assembly, the public expectation 
was turned toward it, never again to be withdrawn, 
till the day when the ancient System was destined 
to cease. Recruited for more than three centurie» 
from the élite of the middle classes, placed in the 
first rank of the high offices of the kingdom, set- 
ting the example of integrity and of ail the civic 
virtues, honoured for its patriotism, its lustre, its 
wealth, and its very pride, the parliament possessed 
ail that was necessary to attract the sympathies and 
the confidence of the Tiers Etat. Without examining 
whether its pretensions to be the référée of the légis- 
lature and controller of the royal power, were founded 
on real daims,t the people loved it for its spirit of 

# The Parliament spoke of itself as the States-General on 
a small scale. 

f In its remonstrances to Louis XIII. (1615), the par- 
liament boasts of holding the place of the Council of Princes 
and Baron*, whofrom ail antiquity were near the persons of 
the kings, in the same manner as the government, and it adds : 
as a proof of this, the princes and peers of France hâve always 
had a place and deliberative voice in it, and in it also hâve 
been confirmed the laws, ordinances, and edicts, créations of 
offices, treaties of peace, and other moat important affaire of 
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résistance to the ambition of the favourites and the 
ministère, for its constant hostility to the nobility, 
for its zeal in maintaining the national traditions, 
in screening the state from ail foreign influence, and 
in preserving untouched the liberties of the Gallican 
church. The titles of August Body, Angust Senate, 
Guardian of the Kings, Father of the State, were be- 
atowed upon it; and its rights and power were re- 
garded as equally sacred and equally indiaputable as 
the rights and the power of the crown itself. 

Whatever degree of aristocratie character had been 
introduced into the courts of judicature by the right 
of inheritance to the appointments, this, far from 
diminishing their crédit with the middle and inferior 
classes of the nation, was only regarded as an addi- 
tional proof of their power to protect the rights and 
interests of ail. That effective and permanent power, 
transmitted from father to son, and preserved intact 
by pride of class as well as pride of family, seemed a 
more secure protection for the cause of the weak and 
oppressed, than the uncertain and transitory préroga- 
tives of the States-General. In reality, the political 
spirit of the judicial bodies was less libéral and less 

the Kingdom, of whioh also letters-patent hâve been sent to 
it, to take them into délibération, with full liberty of debate, to 
examine into their mérite, to make reasonable modification in 
them, yes, even that which has been allowed by our States- 
General ought to be confirmed in our court, in which ia the 
place of your royal throne, and the bed of your sovereign 
justice." (De$ Etats généraux, etc., t. xviï., ii e partie, p. 142.) 

S 
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disinterested than that, with which the elected repre- 
tentatives of the Tiers Etat were animated in the 
exercise of their powers.* If the parliament hdd 
with the last in some respects, it differed firom them 
in others; its most courageous résistance was senne- 
times selfish, it had some of the vices of the nobility, 
to which it approximated. But in spite of its irregu- 

* An instance of this is seen in 1615, in connexion with the 
annual payment, firom which resulted the hereditary right to 
the offices. The chamber of the Tiers Mat had demanded 
the abolition of it, althongh the majority of its members were 
offioersof the judicature. The parliament, as soon as the eakiert 
had been presented to the King, assembled to protest against 
that refonn, and to denounce at the same time the abuses of 
the administration, making also a étrange medley of the 
public, and its own peculiar interest. "On Monday, the 
ninth day of the said month of March, there was a great dif- 
férence in the parliament on account of the poulette, and 
many other affaira of importance, for which that great and 
august body wished to provide. . . . They made answer 
that they had taken their places in order to give advice on 
affaira, not for the sole object of the paulette, but of the 
kingdom, which was ruled and governed at the will of two or 
three ministers of State, who upset the régulations and the 
laws of the monarchy. . . . Such, then, are the opinions of 
those who do not particularly regard the gênerai benefit of 
the State (as what was stated the preceding day seemed to 
promise); the most zealous acted for the publio good, the 
rest aimed their blows and their arrows only at the individus! 
intereBt of the officers, in order to prevent the extinction of 
the annual payment, under faith of which many flattered 
themselves to be secure of appointaient*, as of a possession 
hereditary and patrimonial." (Relation deFlorimond Rapine, 
iii e partie, p. 130, 131, and 137.) 
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larities and weaknesses, those who were sufferingfrom 
abuses, did not cease to hâve faith in it, and to reckon 
upon it. It seems as if a voice made itself heard in 
the depth of the popular mind, saying, Thèse persons 
belong to us, they cannot wish otherwise than for 
the good of the people. 

The facts, on every occasion, proved to be much 
below the expectations, and it could not be otherwise. 
If the suprême courts had the merit of speaking out, 
their word was without authority. Instituted by the 
kings for the administration of justice, they had not 
even the shadow of that national summons, which, 
whether given or assumed, conféra, in some measure 
or other, the right of acting in opposition to the will 
of the monarch. As soon as the moment arrived of 
making action take the place of remonstrances, of 
opposing means of compulsion to the determined 
résistance of the government, the parliament found 
itself without authority and power; it was obliged to 
pause, or retreat upon auxiliaries more powerful than 
itself, upon the princes of the blood, upon the factious 
in the court, upon the discontented aristocracy. 
When in the name of the public interest it had refused 
the enrolment of an edict or the suppression of a decree, 
and maintained an independent and proud attitude 
in spite of the exile or the imprisonment of its mem- 
bers, its part was performed, unless it had made alli- 
ance with the ambition of foreigners in the cause of 
the people and for the benefit of the kingdom. In 
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this way the most solemn manifestations of patriotîsm 
and independence terminated merely in proceedings 
without a resuit, or in a civil war, undertaken for the 
interest and the passions of the powerful. The cinc 
courage, reduced by the sensé of its own powerlessneas 
from beginnings which were noble, but from consé- 
quences which were paltry or détestable, to lend her 
services to the intrigues and factions of the nobles — 
such is, in fine, the history of the political efforts of 
the parliament. The first of them ail, which was, if 
not the most striking, at least one of the boldest, pre- 
sented that character, which is found again on a 
grander scale and with many complications in the 
events of the Fronde. 

On the 28th of March, four days aller the disso- 
lution of the States-General, the parliament, with ail 
its chambers assembled, issued a decree, inviting the 
princes, dukes, peers, and officers of the crown, 
having a place and a voice in the délibérations of the 
court to attend there, in order to advise upon the 
matters which would be proposed for the service of 
the king, the welfare of the State, and the relief of the 
people. This convocation, proposed to be held without 
the command of the king, was an act unknown till 
then ; it excited great expectation in the public mind, 
the hope of seeing that, which they had vainly promised 
themselves from the meeting of the States, executed 
by the suprême courts.* The council of the king 

* The members of the parliament assembled to proceed 
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was alarmed as by an innovation of a threatening 
character, and annulling its decree by a oounter- 
decree, it forbad the parliament to proceed further, 
and the princes and peers to attend at its invitation. 
The parliament obeyed; but immediately began to 
draw up remonstrances ; a fresh decree of the coun- 
cil ordered it to desist ; this time however it did not 
aubmit, but continued the work which it had com- 
menced. When the remonstrances were ready, the 
parliament demanded an audience, that they might 
be read before the king, and its firmness, supported 
by public opinion, intimidated the ministère; for 
nearly a month they were negotiating in order to 

with the remainder of their opinions, in order to make eome 
décision upon what was to be done, and taken into délibération 
among them. AU France had its eyes fixed upon this great 
Areopagus, and was ail attention to learn with applause what 
the conclave of the first senate in Europe would effect, at a 
time so desperate and corrupt, at which it was believed that 
it would make up for the defect of the weakness and pusillani- 
mity of the States, which had only spoken hesitatingly, and 
under direction, and according to the will of those who had 
not desired from the deputies anything but the approbation 
and confirmation of that which had been arranged and managed 
in the government since the death of the late king. ... I 
pray God to illumine their minds with the rays of his Holy 
Spirit, to kindle and strengthen their courage, to make them 
do more good to the poor people than the States hâve done. 
(Relation de Flor. Rapine, iii* partie, p. 141, and 143.) Thèse 
words, written with a référence to an assembly of ail the 
chambers prior to the 28th of March, are applicable, with still 
itronger reason, to the décision of that day. 
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prevent the reading, bat the parliament was immove- 
able, and ita persévérance carried the day. On the 
22nd of May it had an audience at the Louvre, and 
read ita remonatranoea to the king in coundl, of 
which the following are aome of the passages : — 

" Sire, — Tins assembly of the chief personages of 
your kingdom haa not been proposed otherwise than 
subject to the good pleasure of your majesty, to 
repreaent to yon faithfhlly by the advice of thoee who 
ought to hâve moat information on the subject, the 
disorder which ia day by day inereaaing and mnl- 
tiplying, it being the dnty of the office» of yonr 
crown on such occasions to make you acquainted 
with the evil, in order to obtain the remedy for it by 
means of your wisdom and royal authority, — a proceed- 
ing, Sire, which is not withont précèdent or without 
reason. . . . Thoae who désire to weaken and de- 
press the authority of this body are striving to deprive 
it of the liberty which your predecessors hâve con- 
tinually allowed it, to show you faithfully what they 
might judge useful for the good of your state. We 
venture to tell your majesty that it ia an ill counael 
by which they persuade you to commence the year of 
your majority by so many commanda of abeolute 
power, and to accustom yourself to actions, which 
good kings, like you, Sire, resort to but on very rare 
occasions.* 

* Des Biais Généraux, etc., t. xvii, 2 e partie, p. 141—144. 
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After having presented, acoording to its custom, the 
facts of its history, having asserted that it occupied 
the place of the council of the great barons of France, 
and that in this character it had at eveiy period inter- 
férai in public affaire, the parliament proposed a cahier 
of reforma, similar to those of the States-General. It 
asked the king to follow the steps of his father in his 
domestic and foreign policy, to maintain the same 
alliances, and to practise the same system of govern- 
ment; to take care that his sovereignty should be 
secured against ultramontane doctrines, and that a 
foreign influence should not be insinuated in any way 
into the management of the affaire of state. It passed 
in review ail the disorders of the administration : the 
ruin of the finances, the lavish expenditure, the exces- 
sive grante and the pensions bestowed by favour, the 
obstacles placed in the way of justice by the court and 
the high nobility, the connivance of the royal officers 
with the farmere of the revenues, and the insatiable 
greediness of the ministère. It pointed out in pros- 
pect the insurrection of the people, reduced to despair, 
and concluded with thèse cahn but haughty words, 
" Sire, we very humbly beg your Majesty to permit 
us to exécute the decree ôf March last, as is so 
necessary. . . . And in case thèse remonstrances 
cannot hâve their effect, nor the decree be executed 
through the evil counsels and artifices of those who 
are interested in them, your Majesty will, if it please 
you, find it right that the officere of your Parliament 
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should make this solemn protest : that, for tfae dis- 
charge of their consciences towarda God and man, for 
the interest of your service, and the préservation of 
the State, they shall feel obligea hereafter to naine 
with full freedom the authors of ail thèse disorders, 
and- to make the public acquainted with their 
conduct." * 

The following day, the 23rd of May, a decree of 
the council ordered thèse remonstrances to be erased 
ftom the registersof the parliament, and forbadthat 
body to meddle in affaire of state without the order of 
the king. The parliament demanded a fresh audience ; 
it was refused, and orders were repeated enjoining it to 
exécute the decree of the council. It resisted, employ- 
ing with tact ail the means of delay which its modes 
of proceeding supplied it with. But, while it waa 
resolutely maintaining the légal contest, those whom 
it had convoked to its délibérations quitted Paris, and 
made ail their préparations to take up arms. The 
Prince of Condé, the Duke of Vendôme, the Dukes 
of Bouillon, Magenne, Longueville, and other great 
lords, raised the provinces of which they held the 
government, published a manifesto against the court, 
and levied soldiers in the name of the young king, 
who was oonstrained, as they said, by his ministers. 
Taking advantage of the uneasiness which waa caused 
by the compliances of the Government towards the 

* Des Etat* Généraux, p. 172 and folL 
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Court of Rome, and by its connexion with Spain, they 
gained over to their party the leaders of the Calvinists;* 
and the cause of the reformed faith, once associated 
with that of the aristocratie rébellion, continued com- 
promised by that alliance. In this way was corn- 
menced, on the part of the Protestants, that séries of 
mistakes and misfortunes which, terminated by the 
revolt and the siège of Rochelle, caused them to lose 
successively ail the political and military guarantees 
with which they had been invested by the edict of 
Nantes.t 

* The Dukes of Rohan, Soubise, La Trémouille, and eren 
the Duke of Sully. 

f . . . Wishing to give ail the satisfaction in his power to 
his subjects of the so-called reformed religion, upon the 
demanda and pétitions which hâve been presented to him on 
their part, for that which they hâve considered to be 
necessary for them, as well for the liberty of their con- 
sciences, as for the security of their persons, fortunes, and 
property, ... his said Majesty, besides that which is con- 
tained in the edict which he has newly decided upon, . . . 
has granted and promised to them, ail the places, cities, and 
easlles which they held up to the end of thé month of August 
last, in which there shall be garrisons, by the liât which shall 
be prepared of them and signed by His Majesty, shall remain 
in their custody under the authority of, and in obédience to, 
His said Majesty, for the space of eight years, to be counted 
from the day of the publication of the said edict ; and for the 
others which they hold, where there shall not be garrisons, 
there shall be no altération or innovation. . . . And when 
this space of the said eight years is expired, although His 
Majesty be free from his promise in regard to the said cities, 
and they obliged to give them up to him again, nevertheless 
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The civil war, for which the remonstrances of the 
parliament served as the pretext, terminated without 
any other military achievement than the movements of 
troops, and extenave pillage committed by the sol- 
diers of the princes engagea in the rébellion. In the 
treaty of peace concluded at Loudun,* and published 
under the form of an edict, it was ordained that the 
decree for the suppression of the remonstrances should 
remain withont effect, that the rights of the suprême 
courts should be fixed by an agreement between the 
council of the King and the Parliament, that the 
King should give his answer within three months to 
the cahiers of the States-General, and in the same 
space of time to the famous article of the Tiers Etat 
upon the independence of the crown.f But ail thèse 
stipulations of public interest ended in words ; there 
was nothing executed but the secret clauses, which 
granted to the chiefs of the revoit places of security, 
honours, and six million francs to divide among them. 
The malcontents, satisfied by thèse means, were re- 
conciled to their enemies at court, and matters fell 

he has still granted and promised that if in the said citiee he 
continues after the said time to keep garrisons there, or to 
leave a goveraor there in command, that he will not dispoesesa 
him who shall be there, provided it be to put another in his 
stead. (Articles annexed to the Edict of Nantes, Dumont, 
corps diplomatique, t v., i" partie, p. 557 and 558.) 

• The 6th of May, 1616. 

f See the edict delivered at Blois in the month of May, 
1616. Recueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xvi., p. 83. 
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again into the same train of disorder and anarchy as 
before. The Government, divided and neutralised by 
the cabals, which quarrelled for it among themselves ; 
a sort of plot, to reduce France to what she was pre- 
vious to the reign of Henry IV.; attempts which made 
some remark with a foolish exultation, others with a 
profound sorrow, that the time of the kings was passed, 
and that of the nobles had arrived ;* the ever ready 
threat of a dissolution of the administration, and of a 
dismemberment of the kingdom by the intrigues of 
the ambitions united to those of the foreigner; thèse 
form the spectacle which was offered in the midst of 
its changes by the government of Louis XII., till the 
day when a Statesman, marked out in the destinies of 
France to résume and achieve the political work of 
Henry the Great, after having glided into power 
under the shadow of a patronage, seized upon the 
direction of affaire by main force, by the right of 
genius. 

Cardinal Richelieu was not so much a minister, in 
the précise sensé of the word, as a person invested 
with the whole power of the crown. His prepon- 
derating influence in the council suspended the exer- 
cise of the hereditary power, without which the 
monarchy must cease to exist ; and it seems as if that 
may hâve taken place in order that the social pro- 

* Mémoires de Sully, collection Michaud, 2 e Série, t. ii. 
p. 388. 
f 1624. 
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gress, violently arrested since the last reign, might 
résume its course at the instigation of a kind of die- 
tator, whose spirit was free from the influences which 
the interest of family and dynasty exercises orcr the 
characters of kings. By a strange concurrence of 
circumstances, it happened that the weak prince, 
whose destiny it was to lend his name to the reign of 
the great munster, had in his character, his instincts, 
his good or bad qualities, ail that could supply the 
requirements of such a post. Louis XIII., who had a 
mind without energy but not without intelligence, 
could not live without a master; after having pos- 
sessed and lost many, he took and kept the one, who 
he found was capable of conducting France to the 
point, which he himself had a faint glimpse of, and to 
which he vaguely aspired in his melancholy rêveries. 
It might be said that, beset by the idea of the grand 
objecte which his father had accomplished and de- 
signed, he felt himself oppressed by the weight of im- 
mense responsibilities, which he could not discharge 
except at the sacrifice of his liberty as a man and a 
King. Groaning sometimes under this yoke he was 
tempted to firee himself from it, and then immediately 
resumed it, overcome by the conscientious sensé 
which he had of the public good, and by his admira- 
tion of the intellect, whose magnificent plans promised 
order and prosperity at home, power and glory 
abroad.* 
* See the Testament Politique of the Cardinal de Richelieu. 
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In his attempts at innovation, Richelieu, as simple 
minister, much surpassed the great king who had pre- 
oeded him, in boldness. He undertook to accelerate 
the movement towards civil unity and equality so 
much, and to cany it so far, that hereafter it shonld 
be impossible to recède. After the death of Philippe 
le Bel, the régal power had drawn back in its revolu- 
tionary undertaking, and bent beneath a reaction of 
the feudal aristocracy. After Charles V. there was a 
backward movement of the same kind ; the work of 
Louis XI. had been nearly lost in the depth of the 
troubles of the sixteenth century; and that of Henry 
IV. was compromised by fifteen years of disorder and 
weakness. To save it from perishing, three things 
were necessary: that the high nobility should be 
constrained to obédience to the king and to the law ; 
that Protestantism should cease to be an armed party 
in the State; that France should be able to choose 
her allies freely in behalf of her own interest and in 
that of European independence. On this triple object 
the king-minister employed his powerful intellect, his 
indefatigable activity, ardent passions, and an heroic 
strength of mind.* His daily life was a desperate 

* When your Majesty decîded upon admitting me at the 
same time into your counsels, and a great share of your confi- 
dence in the direction of your affaira, I can say with truth that 
the Hugonots divided the government with you, that the nobles 
eonducted themselves as if they had not been Bubjects, and 
the most powerful governors of the provinces as if they had 
been suprême in their offices. ... I can say, further, that 
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struggle against the nobles, the royal family, the 
suprême courts, against ail that existed of high 
institutions, and corporations established in the 
country . For the purpose of reducing ail to the saine 
level of submission and order, he raised the royal 
power above the ties of family and the tie of précèdent ; 
he isolated it in its sphère as a pure idea, the living 
idea of the public safety and the national interest.* 

From this exalted principle he deduced an im- 
passible logic and relentless severities in his exer- 
cise of the suprême power. He iras as destitute 
of mercy as he was of fear, and trampled underfoot 
the respect due to judicial forms and usages. He 
had sentences of death pronounced by commis- 
sioners of his own sélection : at the very foot of 

the foreign alliances were despised ; particular interesta pre- 
ferred to public ; in a word, the dignity of your royal Majesty 
was 80 lowered, and so différent from what it ought to be, by 
the fault of those who had then the principal conduct of oxxr 
affaira, that it was impossible to recognise it. (Testament 
Politique de Richelieu, i w partie, p. 5, Amsterdam, 1788.) 

# The public interesta ought to be the Bole object of the 
prince and of his councillors. (Ibid, 2* partie, p. 222.) — To 
believe, that because they are sons, or brothers of the Xing, 
or princes of the blood, they can trouble the kingdom with 
impunity, is to deceive themselyes. It is more reasonable to 
consider the security of the kingdom and the royal power, 
than to hâve regard to their positions. . . . The sons, brothers, 
and other relations of the King's are subject to the lawa as 
much as the rest, and especially when it is a question of 
high-treason. (Mem. du Cardinal de Richelieu, collection 
Michaud, 2 e série, t. viii., p. 407.) 
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the throne he struck the enemies of the public 
interest, and at the same time of his own fortune, and 
confounded his personal hatreds with the vengeance 
of the State. No one can say whether or not there 
was deceit in that assurance of conscience which he 
manifested in his last moments :* God alone could 
look into the depth of his mind. We who hâve 
gathered the fruit of his labours and of his patriotic 
dévotion at a distance of time — we can only bow 
before that man of révolution, by whom the ways 
which led to our présent state of Society were pre- 
pared. But something sad is still attached to his 
glory : he sacrificed everything to the success of his 
undertaking; he stifled within himself and crushed 
down in some noble spirits the eternal principles of 
morality and humanity.f When we look at the 

* The priest asking him if he forgave his enemies, he re- 
plied that he had none except those of the State. (Mém. de 
Montgîai, collection Michaud, 3° série, t. v. p. 133. See also 
Mém. de Montckal, Rotterdam, 1718, p. 268.) 

t Cardinal Richelieu turned into crimes that which con- 
stituted the virtues of the Mirons, Harlays, Marillacs, 
Pibracs, and Fayes Jm the past centnry. Those martyrs of 
the State, who, by their good and holy principles, did more to 
dissipate factions than the gold of Spain and England did to 
produce them, were the defenders of the doctrine for the 
maintenance of which the Président Barillon was imprisoned 
by Cardinal Richelieu at Amboise, and it is he who began to 
punish xnagistrates for having advanced trnths in behalf of 
which their oaths oblige them to expose their very lives. 
(Mém. du Gard, de Met*, Collect. Michaud et Poujoulat, 
p. 50.) 
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great things winch he achieved, we admire him with 
gratitude; we would, bat we cannot, love his cha- 
racter. 

The most daring innovators perceive that they 
need the support of public opinion. Richelieu, before 
he put his political plans into exécution, wished to 
submit them to the test of a solemn debate, in order 
that they might be retumed to him confirmed by a 
sort of national sanction. He could not entertain an 
idea of the States-General : as a member of them in 
1614, he had seen their mode of proceeding, and, 
besides, his notions of absolute authority were répug- 
nant to those great meetings ; he looked for the moral 
support which he desired to an assembly of notables. 
In the month of November, 1626, he convoked fifty- 
five persons of his own choice — twelve members of 
the clergy, fourteen of the nobility, and twenty-seven 
of the suprême courts, together with a treasurer of 
France and the prévét des marchands oî Paris. Gaston, 
the Ring* s brother, was président, and the Marshals 
De la Force and De Bassompierre vice-présidents of 
the Assembly ; but the nobles who had scats in it, 
eouncillors of State for the most part, belonged to 
the Administration rather than to the Court. There 
was not included a single duke, peer, or governor of a 
province.* 

Richelieu himself developed before this meeting of 

* The opening session took place on the second of Decem- 
ber, in the grand hall of the Tailleries. 
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chosen persons, of whom the members of the Tiers 
Etat formed more than half, the whole plan of hia 
domestic policy.* The initiative of the measures pro- 
eeeded from the Government, not from the Assembly ; 
one spirit alone pervaded ail, the questions as well as 
the replies; and in the work, of which the cahier of 
the votes was the resuit, it would be impossible to 
décide what share belonged to the minister and what 
to the notables. Principles of administration in con- 
formity with the spirit of society and with the future 
destiny of France were laid down by common consent : 
the assessment to the taxes was required to be such as 
would not aggrieve the productive and suffering classes; 
as the mainspring of the prosperity of the nation liés 
in its industry and commerce, it ought to be pro- 
vided that that department be made more considérable 
and held in respect ; it was laid down as neoessary 
that the power of the State should hâve as its base 
a standing army, in which the promotions should be 
accessible to ail, and which should spread the military 
spirit in the other classes of the nation as well as the 
nobles. With respect to the measures promised or 
required, the chief had for their object the lowering 
of the expenditure of the State to the level of its 
receipts, and the réduction of the improductive ex- 
penses to the encouragement of the productive; the 

* 8ee his speech, and that of Marillac, the keeper of the 
le&ls, in the procès verbal of the Assembly of 1626. Des 
Etat* généraux, &c., t. xviii., p. 207 and following. 

T 
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increase of the maritime forces, with a view to fbveign 
commerce; the establishment of great commercial 
companies, and the resumption of the great projects 
of forming canals in the interior : the security of the 
industrious guaranteed against the want of discipline 
among the soldiery, by the strictness of the police and 
the regularity of payment; lastly, the destruction in 
ail the provinces of the fortresses and castles not avail- 
able for the defence of the kingdom.* 

The assembly of the notables separated on the 
24th of February, 1627, and a commission was imme- 
diately named to draw up the reforma which had been 
reoently promised, and those which were intended to 
meet the requirements of the cahiers of the States of 
1614, into one body of laws. At the same time the 
most materiai and not the least popular of thèse 
reforma, the démolition of the fortresses, the quar- 
ters of the factious nobles and the soldiery of the 
civil wars, was commenced. At each décisive epoch 
of the progress towards the national unity, this kind 
of destruction had taken place by the authority of the 
kings. Charles Y., Louis XI., and Henry IV. attacked 
the strongholds in order to check the feudal spirit; 
in this, as in everything, Richelieu made a vast step 
towards completing the work of his predecessors. The 

* In the Recherches of Forbonnais, t. i., p. 205, see the 
extracts which he givee of the résolutions of the Assembly ; 
8 ee also the déclaration of the Xing on the first of March, 
1627 ; Des Etats Généraux, &c., t. xviii., p. 292 and following. 
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measures necessary for what we may call the political 
levelling of the French soil, were intrusted by him 
to the zeal of the provinces and municipalities, and 
firom one end of the kingdom to the other, masses of 
the people rose to pull down the battlemented walls, 
the resorts of tyrauny and brigandage, which from gé- 
nération to génération they had learnt even as children 
to curse. According to the vivid expression of a dis- 
tinguished historian, "the cities assailed the citadels, 
the rural districts the castles, each of them the object 
of its hatred." But that order which frequently 
marks the depth of popular sentiments presided over 
this great exécution which the country performed 
upon itself ; no wanton destruction was committed ; 
the fosses were filled up, the forts rased, with the 
bastions and everything that supplied a means of mili- 
tary defence — that which could only remain as a monu- 
ment of the past was left standing. 

During this time the commission of législative 
reform pursued its work under the presidency of 
Marillac, the keeper of the seals. The resuit of it was 
the ordinance of January, 1629, which was equal in 
merit, and superior in comprehensiveness to the great 
ordinances of the sixteenth century. This new code 
oonsisted of not less than four hundred and sixty-one 
articles. It reached ail the departments of législation : 
civil law, criminal law, gênerai police, ecclesiastical 
affaira, public instruction, justice, finance, commerce, 
anny, navy. Inspired at once by the national désire, 
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and by the genius of Richelieu, it bore the sjtsmp of 
that genius, although the great minister did not con- 
descend to assume any share in it, and the opposition 
of the parliament, raiaed against that woark of deep 
wisdom, attached to it, by applying a humorous 
sobriquet, another naine than his.* 

The object of the ordinance, or rather the code of 
1629, waa to meet at onee the claims of the hst 
States-General, and those of the two assemblies of 
notables, f Among the provisions adopted in accord- 
anoe with the cahiers of 1615, the greater part were 
formed upon that of the Tiers Etat. I shall notmake 
an analysisof them, I shall only observe that in many 
cases the provision does not come np to, or diverges 
slightly from, the claim. We perceive that the legia» 
lator is studying to concîliate the divergent intereats 
of the ordere, and that he is anxious to limit the 
reform within certain bounds. If the suppression of 
those féodal privilèges, which were enjoyed withoat a 
title, and of service which was unduly exacted, 



* The lawyers pretended to ridicule the ordinance of 
1029 by calling it Code Mickaud, from the Christian naine of 
its compiler, Marilkc, the keeper of the geais. (Upon the par- 
liamentary opposition to this ordinance, see the Mémorial* 
of the Cardinal de Richelieu, Gollect. Michaud et Poujoulat, 
2« série, t. viL, p. 587 and following.) 

f That of 1617, of which I hâve not made mention, and 
that of 1626. — Ordinance upon the pétitions of the States 
assembled at Paris in 1614, and of the Assembly of notables 
who met at Rouen and at Paris in 1617 and 1626. (Recueil 
dee Ancienne* Loi* Française*, t. xvi, p. 223 and fbUowiag.) 
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granted to the Tiers Etat, it» wish for the enfran- 
chiaement of property held in mortmain was not met.* 
The time of free landed estâtes was not yet corne ; 
that of free cities was passed. The ordinance meets 
the daim for the émancipation of the municipal 
government only by evasive terms, and it takes upon 
itaelf to decree the uniformity of that government : 
it requires that ail the civil corporations be rednced, 
as soon as possible, to the model of that of Paris.t 
To thèse tendencies towards national unity it joined 
othere not less propitious to the national development. 
It introduces into the army the démocratie principle, 
by the power given to ail of rising to every post; it 
relaxes in favour of the nobility the ties which bound 
them exclusively, nnder penalty of forfeiting their 
rank, to the profession of arms ; it attracts the high 

* Ordinanoes of 1629, article 206 and 207.— See above, 
Chapter Tiii., the analysis of the cahier of 1615. 

f We ordain that the élections of the Frérots des 
marchands, mairies, échevins, capitouls, jurats, consuls, pro- 
cureurs, syndics, . . . and other offices of the cities be filled 
in the acenstomed manner, without interest and monopoly, 
by persons most suitable and capable of exeroising suoh 
offices for the benefit of our service, the repose and security 
of the said cities. — And, in order to maintain our subjects in 
the greatest order and tranquillity, we will and ordain that 
the corporations and town-halls, and the manner of their 
assemblies and administration be redneed throughout our 
kingdom, as far as possible, to the form and manner of that 

of our good city of Paris (Ordinance of 

article 412.) 
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bourgeoisie firom the ambition of holding the offices 
of government, towards the interests of commerce ; 
it invites the whole nation to press forward along the 
ways of active industry. We hère give the text of 
three of thèse articles : — 

"The soldier shall hâve the power of rising to the 
appointaient and command of companies by his 
services, from rank to rank, up to that of captain, and 
still higher, if he proves himself worthy of it." * 

" In order to invite our subjects of every rank and 
condition to apply themselves to commerce and traffic 
by sea, and to let them know that it is our intention 
to raise and honour those who will thus occnpy them- 
selves, we ordain that ail nobles who, either in their 
own persons or by agents, shall take a share in vessels, 
their goods and merchandise shall not forfeit their 
rank. . . . And that those who are not nobles shall 
enjoy the privilèges of nobility after they hâve kept 
np a vessel of two or three hundred tons for five years, 
so long as they shall continue to keep up the said 
vessel, provided they had it built in our kingdom, and 
not otherwise ; and in case they die in the trade, after 
having continued it for fifteen years, we will that their 
widows enjoy the same privilège during their widow- 
hood ; as also their children, provided one of them 
continues the business of the said trade, and the 
maintenance of a vessel for the period of ten years. 
We will, moreover, that the wholesale traders who 
* Ordinanee of 1629, article 229. 
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hold warehouses without selling by retail, or other 
merchants who shall hâve been êchevins, consuls, or 
wardens of their companies, be able to take the rank 
of nobles, and hâve precedence and place in ail public 
and private assemblies immediately after our lieu- 
tenant-generals, counsellors of the presidial courts, and 
our procureurs généraux of the said courte, and other 
royal judges who shall be on the spot."* 

"We exhort our subjects, who hâve means and 
assiduity for the purpose, to join and unité together 
to form good and safe companies and associations for 
commerce, navigation, and trade, in the manner that 
they shall see beat. We promise to protect and 
défend them, to give them encouragement by spécial 
privilèges and favours, and to maintain them in every 
way that they shall désire for the advantageous 
conduct and success of their trade. w t 

Ail the social améliorations that could possibly be 
made applicable to his time were effected by Biche- 
lieu, whose intellect embraced everything, whose 
practical genius omitted nothing, while, with a mar- 
vellous ability, he passed from gênerais to parti- 
culars, and from theory to practice. Conducting a 
multitude of affairs, both great and small, at the 
saine time, and with the same zeal, everywhere pré- 
sent in person or in influence, he possessed, in an 
unique degree, universality and freedom of mind. 

• Ordinance of 1629, article 462. 
t Ibid, article 429. 
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Though a prince of the Roman Church, be waa 
desirous that the dergy should be national ; though 
a conqueror of the Calviniste, he struck the blow only 
at their rébellion, and respected their rights of 
conscience.* Of noble birth, and imbued with the 
prideof his order, he acted as if he had received a com- 
mission to prépare the way for the reign of the T\er* 
Etat. The ultimate aim of his domestic policy was 
that which aggrandised and tended to unclass the 
bourgeoisie — namely, the progrès* of commerce and 
literature, the encouragement both of manual and 
intellectual labour. Richelieu did not recognise be- 
low the Crown any position equal to his own, save 
that of the writer or the thinker ; he wished that a 
Chapelain or a Gombauld should converse with him 
on tenus of equality. But while by grand commer- 
cial schemes and a noble literary institutionf be 
was multiplying places in the State, besides appoint- 
mente in the courte, in favour of the middle classes, 
he depressed the ancient liberties of the cities to the 
level made by an unlimited power. Individual States, 

• In the conditions of the treaty of Âlais, 28th of Jane, 
1629, the edict of Nantes was oonfîrmed, and solemnly 
sworn to by the King. 

f See the letters-patent of January, 1635, for the establish- 
ment of the French academy; the letters for creating the 
office of euperintendent of the navy ahd navigation, October, 
1626; the letters of July and November, 1634; and the 
ediot of March, 1642, for the formation and support of a West 
Indian Company. {Recueil de* ancienne* Lois Fronçait**, t. 
xvi., p. 418, 194, 409, 415, et 540.) 
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municipal constitutions, ail that countries associated 
under the crown had stipulated for as rights, ail 
that the bourgeoisie had created in its heroic days 
— he trod them ail down lower than ever. This was 
not effected without sufleringB to the people — suffer- 
ings unfortunately inévitable, but not the less acutely 
feh on this aeconnt — which acoompanied from criais 
to criais the birth of our modem civilisation. 

With regard to the foreign policy of the great 
minister, this part of his work, which is not less 
admirable than the other, has in addition the singular 
merit of never having lost any of its virtue by the 
lapae of time or the révolutions of Europe — of being 
as vigoroua and as national after two centuries as on 
its first day. It is the saine policy which since the 
fall of the empire and the restoration of constitutional 
France has not ceased to form, if I may uBe the 
expression, a part of the conscience of the country. 
The maintenance of independent nationalities, the 
enfiranchisement of those which are oppressed, re- 
spect for the natural ties which form the community 
of race and language, peace and friendship with the 
weak, war with the oppressors of gênerai freedom 
and civilisation, ail those duties which our démocratie 
liberalism imposes on itself, were implicitly comprised 
in the plan of foreign policy which was dictated to a 
king, by a statesman whose idéal of domestic policy 
was that of absolute power.* 

• It will be seen with what wordfl of sympathy for the 
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Upon the question of the rights of France to an 
enlargement of territory, by which she may obtain 
her definite frontière, a question frequently proposed 
for three centuries, and still pending at the présent 
time, Henry IV. said, I heartily wish that those wbo 
speak the Spanish language may remain to Spain; 
those who speak the German to Germany ; but ail those 
who speak the French ought to belong to me." * A 
conteraporary of Richelieu, perhaps one of his oon- 
fidants, représenta him as saying, "The aim of my 
ministry has been this: to re-establish the natural 
boundaries of Gaul, to identify Gaul with France, 
and to make modem Graul co-extensive with an- 
cient."t From thèse two principles, combined to- 

cause of European émancipation I express his interférence in 
the affaira of Italy, Grermany, and the Low Countries. At 
each military or diplomatie occurrence, the business is to 
enfranchise a prince or a people from the oppression of the 
Spaniards, from the tyranny of the house of Austria, from 
the terror caused by the insatiable greediness of that bouse, 
the enemy to the peace of Christendom, to arrest its usurpa- 
tions, to make it give up what it had usurped in Switzerland 
or in Italy, to guarantee ail Italy from its unjust oppression, 
to watch over the safety of ail Italy, to save and secure 
against the house of Austria the rights of the princes of the 
empire. (Testament Politique du Cardinal de Richelieu, 
i» partie, Chap. i"., p. 9, 10, 14, 15, 18, 24, 25, and 26.) 

• Histoire du règne de Henri le Grand, by Mathieu, t 
ii., p. 444. 

f Hic ministerii mei scopus, restituera Gallia limites 
quos natura profixit . . . confundere Galliam cum Francis, 
et ubicumque fuit antiqua Gallia, ibi restaurare novum. 
(Testamentum politicum, ap. Pétri Labbe Elogia sacra, Ac, 
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gether and modifying each other, will proceed, when 
the proper season shall arrive, the final settlement of 
the extent of the French soil as possessed by us, by a 
legitimate and perpétuai title in the name of the two- 
fold right of nature and of history. 

The conception of a new political System of Europe, 
founded upon the balance of rival powers, and in 
which France ôhould exercise, not for her own advan- 
tage, but for the maintenance of the common inde- 
pendence, the ascendancy which had been carried off 
t>y Spain — this conception of Henry the Great, which 
vanished like a dream at his death, was carried into 
effect by Richelieu by means of negotiations and 
victories. When the minister of Louis XIII. died, 
worn out with patriotic labours,* the work was almost 
eompleted ; persévérance and tact, joined to striking 
successes in war,t brought about in less than five 
years the fondamental act of European réorganisa- 
tion, the glorious treaty of Westphalia.J This part of 
the'work of the great statesman, his foreign policy, is 

éd. 1706, p. 253 and following.) The work which contains 
thèse remarkable words, and which appeared lésa than a year 
after the death of the Cardinal, is an eulogiuxn, interspersed, 
according to ail appearance, with words taken as they are 
reported from his lips. Richelieu loved to open himself to 
his friends ; he dictated much to those who surrounded him f 
and, as has been seen in the case of Napoléon, carions 
portons took notes of his conversations. 

♦ The fourth of December, 1642. 

t The viotories of Rocroi, Nordlingen, and Lens. 

t Signed at Munster, the 24th October, 1648. 
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that which was beat understood in his own times, and 
appeared to eminent minas pure without alloy :* with 
regard to the rest there was doubt or répugnance. 
Public opinion reacted against the revolutionary 
action of his power, as it did after the reign of 
Louis XI. The very classes which were destined to 
profit most fipom the levelling of the aristocratie pri- 
vilèges and the order imposed on ail alike, were less 
struck with the future which was prepared for them, 
less sensible of the excellence of the object, than in- 
dignant at the violence of the means employed, and 
shocked by the excess of arbitrary power. 

This reaction of the Tiers Etat against the minis- 
terial dictatorship, that is to say, against the boldest 
innovations that had been introduced in the exercise 
of the royal power, was that which caused and fed the 
civil wars of the Fronde. I hère approach one of the 
most curious and at the same time best-known events 

* Voiture, in one of his letton, placed himself, in order to 
judge of Richelieu while still living, at the point of view 
from which posterity woold regard him " when, in two hundred 
years hence, those who corne after us shall read in our history 
that Cardinal Richelieu .... If they hâve a drop of French 
blood in their veins, and any love of the glory of their 
country, shall they be able to read thèse things without a 
feeling of admiration of him ; and, in your opinion, will they 
love or esteem him less, because that in his time the revenues 
shall be paid in a little later at the Hôtel de Ville, or that 
some new officiais shall hâve been placed in the Court of the 
Exchequer? Ail great things are expensive." (Letter 
Ixxiy., édition of 1704, p. 179.) 
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of the seventeenth century, an épisode vividly touched 
upon in Mémoire which are read by everyone, and 
in our times studied deeply by some distinguished 
writers;* I shall not even make a summary of it; 
the plan of this essay is to pass quickly over the 
points where history speaks, and to pause over those 
where she is silent. In the four years which are oc- 
cupied by the movement of the Fronde, there are two 
distinct epochs : the one présents, externally at least, 
the characteri8tics which are peculiar to the constitu- 
tional révolutions of modem times; the other does 
little else than reproduce the aspect of the troubles 
of the reign of Louis XIII., and some traces, almost 
eflaced, of the troubles of the League. The first alone 
completely entera into the history of the Tiers Etat, 
and mnst occupy an important place in it ; and it is 
to this that I shall confine my remarks. 

It is known under what circumstances the four 
suprême courts, that is to say, the Parliament, the 
Court of Exchequer,the Court of Âids, and the Great 
Councdl, leagued together, in the month of June, 
1648, to resist the royal power, exercised during the 
minority of Louis XIV. by his mother and Cardinal 
Mazarin. It is known that that coalition of the judi- 
cial bodies, which was formed, in the name of their pri- 
▼ate interest, for the maintenance of the annual pay- 

* M. de Saint-Àulaire, Histoire de la Fronde; and M. 
Basin, Histoire de France sou* le ministère du Cardinal 
Mazarin. 
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ment free firom ail déduction,* soon applied itself to 
the defence of the public interesta and the reform of 
the state. The signal of opposition given by the cbief 
magistracy rallied round it ail that had suffered, or 
were still suffering from the dictatorial government, 
which was imposed on France by Richelieu, and con- 
tinued to be maintained after him, without his power 
of mind and talent.f Not only were wounded in- 
terests aroused, but opinions, consciences, passions, 
a multitude of varions éléments, the remains of the 
past or the germs of the future, contributed to this 

• This payment, the condition on which the right of 
inheritance to appointaient» rested, was only established for 
a period of nine years. At ita expiration in 1648, the edict, 
by which it was renewed for the ordinary term, imposed 
upon the officers of the corporations the déduction of four 
years' salary. 

t Since the death of Louis XTTL of happy memory, 
although the princes, grand seigneurs, and officers, in con- 
séquence of their réminiscences of the enormous acte of 
injustice and intolérable evils which hâve been done to them, 
and to the whole kingdom, by those who had invested them- 
selres with the absolute power near the King's person, under 
the name of first minister of State, hâve protested loudly 
that no individual should be any more allowed thus to raise 
himself upon the shoulders of the King, and for the op- 
pression of the people; nerertheless, by the too great for- 
bearance which they hâve had, it is corne to pass that a 
foreigner named Jule Mazarin has installed himself in this 
suprême office. (La Requête des Trois Etats présentée à 
MM. du Parlement, en 1648. (A Pamphlet of the daj.) 
Mémoires & Orner Talon, collection Michaud, 3 e série, t. 
ri., p. 316.) 
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fermentation of feelings. The just grievances of the 
people, overwhelmed with taxes, and the rancour of 
the nobility whose privilèges had been diminished ; 
the traditions of liberty, both of the States-General 
and the provinces or cities, and the idea of a superior 
liberty, drawn from classical studies and the pro- 
gress of modem intelligence; a want more or less 
vaguely recognised of légal guarantees and a regular 
constitution; lastly, the working of minds which 
were stinmlated by the example then offered by Eng- 
land, — such were the united springs of action which 
gave to the events of the first Fronde* their charac- 
ter of power and novelty ; such was the source which 
gave rise to a change in the character of the conflict, 
which was so frequently excited between the court 
and those who possessed the right to the appoint- 
ments in the judicature. 

With regard to the celebrated act, which resulted 
from the délibérations of the sixty deputies of the 
suprême courts, and which was like a charter of 
rights imposed upon the royal power under the form 
of a decree of the parliament ; f its importance, in 
whatever way it may be judged, cannot be over- 
looked. As to its form, it was an usurpation of the 
législative power, attempted by means of the tradi- 

* That of 1648 and 1649. 

t Délibérations deoreed in the assembly of the suprême 
courts, held and commenced in the chamber of St. Louis, the 
30th of June, 1648. (Recueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, 
t. xvii., p. 72, and following.) 
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tional privilège of remonstrance; as to its real 
grounds, thk kind of fondamental law was in accor- 
dance with our modem charters, in giving express 
guarantees against arbitrary taxation and arbitrary 
détention of person. Its text conveys, — " no imposte 
and taxes shall be made, except by virtue of edicta 
and déclarations fally and duly confirmed in the 
suprême courts, with liberty of votes. . . . None of 
the king's subjects, of whatever rank and condition 
he may be, shall be allowed to be detained priaoner 
beyond twenty-foor hours without being examined 
according to the ordinances, and handed over to hia 
proper judge."* Besides the veto in questions of 
finance, the suprême court aasumed the same right on 
the création of new offices; and thus armed against 
every law which might hâve modified their composition, 
they became in fact the first power of the state.f 

If — a thing impossible— the crown, then vanquished, 
had resigned itself to such conditions, the govern- 

* Délibération* de* Cours Souveraine*, &c., articles 3 and 
6. — The third article pronounoed the penalty of death npon 
every penon employed in the assessement or in the recovery 
of taxes not verified ; the sixth article was called, the article 
of public security. 

f That there shall be no création of offices allowed for the 
future, whether in the judicature or exohequer, exoept by 
edicts confirmed in the suprême courts with the full freedom 
of votes, for any cause and occasion, or nnder any pretext 
whatever, and that the ancient establishment of the saîd 
suprême bodies shall not be allowed to be changed or altered. 
Ibid, article 19.) 
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ment of France would hâve become a monarchy, 
modified by the légal action of the judicial corpora- 
tions elevated into political powers. It cannot be a 
subject of doubt at the présent day, that the estab- 
lishment of such a power, more regular than an un- 
limited monarchy, would hâve been less bénéficiai to 
the future interests of the country than that mon- 
archy. In this rough sketch of révolution, that 
which it displays in common with our feelings, is the 
8pirit which inspired it for a moment, the démocratie 
instinct which certain pamphlets of the day disclose, 
and which pervades the speeches which were delivered 
by the members of the parliament. In the speech of 
one of the most moderate we find such maxims as 
thèse : Kings are the equals of other men, according 
to the common principle of nature; it is their 
authority alone which distinguishes them. The 
authority which sovereigns possess dépends upon the 
submission of their subjects. Kings are responsible 
for their position and their power to the varions 
classes of men who obey them, and of whom the nobles 
form the smallest portion. The duties of magis- 
trates, the industry of artisans, the endurance of 
aoldiers, the labour of ail who work, contribute to 
the establishment and the préservation of the crown. 
WHhout the people governments could not exist, and 
the monarchy would be only an idea.* 

• Mémoires d'Orner Talon, Collect. Miohaud, 3 e série, 
t. vi., p. 259. — I hâve hère and there slightly altered the 

u 
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According to the constant course of révolutions 
there was in the Fronde a moment of criais, when 
the government, remitting its résistance, made some 
imperfect concessions, and when a formidable voice, 
that of the public, replied, It is too late.* It was 
then that the violence of action sncceeded to the 
légal struggle, and after a stroke of policy on the 
part of the court, that day of insurrection occurred 
in Paris, whicb, renewing one of the most fautons of 
the League, was likewise called the day of the barri- 
cadée. A similar name calls forth at a later date on 
the page where it figures in history, more than the 
interest of curiosity, for it brings home to ourselves 
réminiscences of anguish and mourning. In read- 
ing the circumstances of the 27th of August, 1648, 
as described in the memoirs of the time, we pause 
with melancholy thoughts when we meet with détails 
of the following kind, " Everybody, without exception, 
took up arma ; children of five or six years old were 
seen with daggers in their hands; mothers were seen 
who themselves supplied their children with them; 
there were more than twelve hundred barricades 

original text, in order to render it clearer, by freeing it from 
its oratorical fonn, or phrases a little antiqnated. 

* See the edicts delivered in the course of July, 1648, and 
especially the déclaration of the King, oonfirmed in the 
Parliament on his bed of justice the last day of the monta, 
and entitled, " Règlement sur le fait de la justice, police, et 
finances, et le soulagement des sujets du roi." (Recueil de* 
ancienne* Loi* Française*, t. xvii., p. 84, and following.) 
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erected in Paris in less than two hours, lined with 
ftags and with ail the arma which the League had left 
fit for use. In the street Neuve Nôtre Dame, among 
other things I saw a lance which certainly belonged 
to the times of the old wars with the English, dragged 
along rather than carried, by a little boy eight or ten 
years old."* 

But if the arms of the Leaguers, then seen again in 
the hands of the people of Paris, were old, it was at 
the voice of new passions and in behalf of new princi- 
ples ; the popular spirit of 1618 belonged less to the 
past than to the future. A power entirely plebeian and 
purely political had just raised itself in the face of 

* Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz, Collect. Michaud, 
3 6 série, t. i., p. 67. The appearance of Paris could scarcely be 
recognised; ail the population, young and old, even little 
children from twelve years old, had arme in their hands. . . . 
We observed from the palace to the Palais-Royal eight bar- 
ricades made by chains stretched acrossthe places where they 
were required, by beams placed crosswise, by barrels filled 
with pavement, earth, or stones; besides, almost ail the 
approaches by the cross-streets were likewise barricaded, 
and at each barricade a gnard consisting of twenty-five or 
thirty men, armed with ail kinds of weapons. Ail the citizens 
said boldly that they were in the service of the Parliament. 
.... It was strange to hear the officersof the household say 
in the very palace of the King, " AH is right— they will gire 
you yoor counsellors." And in the French goards, the sol- 
diers openly declared that they would not fight against the 
citizens, and that they would lower their arms, so great w 
the contempt of the govemment. (Mémoires d Orner Talon, 
Ibid, t. vi, p. 266—266.) 
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the royal power, not in order to conquer it on this 
occasion — the time was not yet ready for that — but 
almost immediately to settle down into itself, to gain 
uninterrupted strength by the toil of thought, and to 
reappear with an irrésistible force in the days of 1789. 
The royal déclaration of October the 24th, 1648,* 
marked for the Fronde a second moment of criais, 
corresponding with that point which révolutions 
reach, when the government accepta the agreements 
which necessity imposes upon it, but without real 
submission to circumstances and without good faith. 
A halting time full of distrust and uneasiness led to 
the extrême period of the revolutionary movement, 
to the usurpation of ail the authority in Paris, by the 
parliament having for its auxiliaries the municipal 
magistrates. The measures which were then taken 
in the name of the public safety ; the raising taxes 
and regular troops, the organization of the defence 
and the police of the city ; the appeal of the federative 
union, addressed to ail the parliaments and cities of 
the kingdom, prove that the coalition of the magis- 
tracy was wanting neither in boldness nor energy ;f 

* The déclaration of the King, regulating the condact of 
justice, police, finance, and relief of the snbjeots of his 
Majesty. (Mémoires d'Orner Talon, Collection Michaud, 
3 e série, t. vi., p. 293.) This ordinance is merely the con- 
firmation of the articles deliberated upon in the chamber of 
Saint Louis. (See above, p. 242.) 

f Nezt the court deliberated on the means of the public 
safety, and for that purpose decreed to raise a million 
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its onward progress continned as long, as nothing but 
the excited sympathies of the bourgeoisie and the peo- 
ple was required to aid it ; the rock on which it made 
shipwreck was the alliance which the force of circum- 
stances obliged it to make with the interests and 
passions of the great nobles. The effect of that assist- 
ance, more than dangerous, was to draw it away from 
the ways of integrity and patriotism ; when this was 
perceived it recoiled. It was to the honour of the 
Parliament that it replied with indignation and dis- 
gust to those who proposed to give the support of the 
enemies of France to the popular cause. Constrained 

francs. (Mémoires d'Orner Talon, Ibid., t. vi., p. 321.)— 
Decree of Parliament which déclares Cardinal Mazarin an 
enemy to the King and the State, and orders troops to be 
raised, 8th January, 1649. — Ditto, forbidding ail captains 
and soldiers to approach within twenty leagues of Paris, and 
enjoining on cities, boroughs, and communes to corne up to 
prerent them, lOth January. — Ditto, ordering the use of pri- 
vate property necessary to fortify the faubourgs of Paris by 
intrenchments, 12th January. — Letter of the Parliament of 
Paris to the other. Parliamenta of the kingdom, 18th 
January. — Letter to the baillis, sénéchaux, maires, échevins, 
and other officers of the kingdom, the same date. — Decree of 
the Parliament of Paris, which orders that ail the public 
fonds within its jurisdiction shall be paid into the cofifers of 
the Hôtel de Ville, 29th January. — Decrees by which it 
déclares its junction with the Parliaments of Provence and 
Normandy, 28th January, and 5th February. (Recueil des 
anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xviii, p. 115, 118, 119, 121, 141, 
and 155 ; Registres de l'Hôtel de Ville de Paris pendant 
la Fronde, publiés par M.M. Leroux de Liney et Douet 
d'Àrcy, t. i", p. 129 and 165.) 
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to choose between an tmyielding opposition and the 
duty of a wholly loyal citiaen, it did not heaitate ; it 
made its peace with the court, rather than make a 
compact with Spain.* 

A singularly remarkable fact in the history of 
the Fronde is the contemptuous réception which the 
common classes gave to the convocation of the States- 
General summoned for the 15th of March, 1649. t 
That appeal of the royal power to the national 
authority of the three orders, whom it took as umpire 
in its quarrel with the Parliament, was listened to by 
the nobility, bnt not by the Tiers Etat; neither the 
bourgeoisie nor the rural population attended at the 
élections — their political faith was no longer there; 
undeceived as to the purity of those assembhes, where 
the privileged classes oounted two voices to one, they 
preferred making a new expérimenta nnder the conduct 
of the magistrates of their own order.J The munici- 

• llth March, 1649. 

t See the circuler letter of the King for thîs convocation, 
23rd January, Recueil des anciennes Lais Françaises, t. 
xvii., p. 144. See also the letters of 4th April, 1651, ibid., 
p. 241 and 242. 

% A decree of theParliament of Britanny touching the con- 
vocation of the States-General, and that of the particular 
States of the province, is as follows : — " The court . . . has 
decreed that the King shall be humbly petitioned to allow 
that the order observed from time immémorial for the con- 
vocation of the States-General be inviolably kept, and that 
they be only assembled by letters-patent certified by par- 
liament, and to suspend the holding of the States of the 
province ; and, meanwhi(e, (the court) prohibits and forbids 
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pal corporations recognised the suprême authority of 
the Parliament ;* that of Paris, with its privât des 
marchands, its échewns, its counsellors, its syndics of 
industrial corporations, its quarteniers, its colonels and 
captains of militia, formed the executive power for 
the administration of the laws which were made by 
the suprême body.f It is an employment not devoid 
of interest to follow, in the officiai registers, the acts 
of that power which seized upon the Bastille, and 
which partook in some degree of the character of the 
famous commune of Paris.]; 

ail persons, of whaterer quality or condition they may be, to 
attend there, and to assemble under pretence of the said 
States." (Recueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xvii., p. 
160.)— There were only some imperfect élections, and the 
meeting of the States was adjonrned indefinitely ; after two 
years, and at the instance of the nobility, it was ordered 
afresh, with a new choice of deputies for the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1651. But this time, as the other, the élections, 
especially those of the Tiers Etat, did not take place through- 
out France. (See Ibid, p. 250, and following.) 

* Among the cities whose adhésion was declared, may be 
reckoned those of Normandy, Provence, Poitou, Guyenne, 
Languedoc, Amiens, Péronne, Mézières, Mans, Eennes, 
Angers, Tours, and many others. 

t The political deorees of Parliament were terminated 
with this formula : — Enjoined on the Prévôt des Marchands 
and échevins to see it executed ; and the ordinances of the 
city in gênera] bear this : — " Conformably to the decree of 
our Lords of the Court of Parliament." See the Registres 
de V Hôtel de Ville de Paris, published by MM. Leroux de 
Liney, and Douet d'Arcy. 

J Ibid., t. i er , p. 102, 130, vnàpassim. 
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It was, doubtless, a day of pride for the bourgeoisie 
of Paris, when a prince of the blood appeared before 
the municipal magistrates, and said that, having 
embraced their party and that of the parliament, he 
came to dwell among them, in order to occupy him- 
self with their common interests;* when grands 
seigneurs took the oath as gênerais of the forces of 
the Fronde, and when women remarkable for rank 
and beauty installed themselves in the Hôtel de Ville 
as hostages for the fidelity of their husbands; but on 
that day the plebeian attempt against absolute power 
lost its character for dignity and originality — it began 
to be an imitation of that which was witnessed under 
the Regency of Marie de Medicis. Ail that the insur- 
rection had of sincerity in its spirit and of gravity in 
its deportment disappeared, when factious courtiers, 
their morals, and their interests wcre admitted to 
hâve a place in it. 

The peace concluded at St. Germain, on the 30th 
of March, 1649, between the court and the parlia- 
ment, f closed that which may be called the logical 
period of the Fronde, that is to say, the point 
at which the movement of opinion and the revolu- 
tionary action departed from a principle — the need of 

* The Prince de Conti. Registres de VH&iel de Ville de 
Paris, p. 118. 

t Seé the treaty signed at Euel the llth of March, and the 
edict for the re-establisliment of the public peace, enrolled 
the lBt of April. Recueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. 
xvii., p. 161 and 164. 
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fixed laws in order to advance towards an object 
of social interest — the establishment of guarantees 
against arbitrary power. The final act of that peace 
sanctioned afresh the great concession which had been 
already made, the interférence of the parliament of 
Paris in public affairs, especially in questions of taxa- 
tion. In this way the absolute system ceased, in order 
to make way for a system of judicial control ; but 
that change, which enervated the whole administrative 
government, far from giving rise to a bctter state of 
things, and pacifying France, produced nothing but 
anarchy . It was the fate of the parliament in the two 
preceding centuries to excite in the nation desires of 
lawful liberty, and at the same time to be incapable of 
satisfying them by anything efficacious or real. In 
the first year of the Fronde, its part had a certain 
greatness, but the resuit showed that it had fallen from 
its dominant position, no longer directing, governing 
itself with difficulty, by turns violent and timîd, the 
accomplice, in spite of itself, of the ambition of the 
nobles, which was allied to the passions of the multi- 
tude. Three years of civil war for mère questions of 
personal interest, a confusion of aristocratie plots and 
popular tumults, of madness and frivolity, the scandais 
of a shameless gallantry joined to those of the rébel- 
lion by selfishness, and an appeal made to the foreigner, 
glorious names suddenly sullied with the crime of 
treason to France,* lastly, a massacre contrived against 
* Turenne and the great Condé. 
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the higher bourgeoisie by démagogues in the pay of 
princes* — such aie the scènes which fiil up and com- 
plète the history of the Fronde, from April, 1649, to 
September, 1652. Stupid or répulsive, they are sad 
to read, and still more to relate. 

Àfter a shock which, for the time it lasted, had ex- 
tended little below the surface, Prench society settled 
down upon its new bases — the unity and absolute inde- 
pendence of the government. The principle of unli- 
mited monarchy was proclaimed more undisguisedly 
than ever in the midst of a gênerai silence ;f and the 
work of Richelieu, maintained by a minister of less 
ability, was yet able to be passed intact from the hands 
of the last into the hands of a king. On the day on 
which Louis XIV. declared in council that he intended 
to assume the govemment in person,J fifty-one years 

* Massacre at the Hôtel de Ville, 4th July, 1652. 

f We hâve made, and make, very express prohibitions and 
interdictions to the members of our said court of Farliament 
hereafter to take cognisanoe of the gênerai affairs of our 
State, and of the management of our finances, or to make 
any order and encroachment, on account of this, upon those to 
whom we hâve committed the administration of them, under 
penalty of disobedience ; declaring from this time null and 
void everytliing which has been heretofore, or may be here- 
after resolved upon and decreed upon this subjeot in the said 
body to the préjudice of thèse présents ; and we decree that 
in this case our other subjects pay no attention to them. 
(Déclaration of October 21, 1652; Recueil des ancienne* 
Lois Françaises, t. xvii., p. 300.) 

% The 9th of March, 1661. 
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had elapsed sinoe the death of Henry IV ., and in this 
interval, by means of the order which had been power- 
fafly established or ably maintained by the ministerial 
dictatorship, the social and moral atate of France had 
made immense advanœs. Àt its escape ftom the civil 
ware of the sixteenth century, the nation, henceforward 
withdrawn firom the double current of religions 
passions, which had dragged it in opposite directions 
into the great Enropean contest, fixed its thoughts 
npon itself, and applied itself to look for its original 
position in the political and intellectual order of things. 
Thence sprung for the seventeenth century, two simul- 
taneous tendencies, which consisted, the one in render- 
ing the influence of France free and personal abroad ; 
the other in developing the French spirit in its peculiar 
individuality, and its native character. 

In the preceding century, the revival of letters had 
been a movement of ideas common to the whole of 
civilised Europe ; it plunged us, as well as neighbouring 
countries, into the study and imitation of antiquity ; 
but it did not create for us a national literature — that 
work was to corne later. It commenced as soon as 
the country had marked out its part as an European 
power; our language was fixed at the same time that 
the grounds of our policy were laid, and the reform 
of Malherbe was contemporaneous with the projccts of 
Henry IV. While thèse prqjects were being accom- 
pliahed by Richelieu and Mazarin, French intelligence 
discovered its proper courses, and marched along them 
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with a giant's step ; it reached the highest of philo- 
sophie Systems, the sublime in poetry, and the perfec- 
tion of prose ; it presented to the admiration of man- 
kind three names of imperishable greatness. Des- 
cartes, Corneille, and Pascal. 

To the révolution of ideas, which in France im- 
pressed philosophy, literature, and art with the na- 
tional character,* was joined a révolution of manners. 
In the ardour of this new movement of intellectual 
life, we observe high polished society organising 
itself on an entirely new footing. Talent was hence- 
forth reckoned in it as equal to ail other distinc- 
tions; men of letters without birth entered it, no 
longer as domestics or protégés of princes and nobles, 
but from a personal claim. The conversation of both 
men andwomen, extended byfashion itself to subjects 
of the most elevated and important kind, founded that 
power of the salons which was to be exercised among 
us in concert with that of books.f In a word, the 
literary bourgeoisie gained in the world of leisure the 
influence which it already enjoycd in the world of 
business ; it was mixed up with anything, and had in 
a manner its advanced posts everywhere. 

From this class proceeded at once in the seven- 
teenth century the political agitation caused by the 

* The name of Poussin must be added to the three great 
names already cited. 

T See the writing of Rœderer, entitled, Mémoire pour 
servir à V Histoire de la Société Polie en France. 
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Fronde, and the religions agitation cansed by Jansenism 
— an attempt at internai reform of Catholic dogma 
and discipline, a doctrine more strict in respect to 
belief, and more libéral in respect to authority — which 
was one of the moral springs of the revolt of the 
judicial corporations against the absolute power. This 
doctrine, without political weight, but rendered illus- 
trions by the great characters and great minds which 
maintained it, holds a considérable thongh doubtful 
position in the history of the Tiers Etat.* Connected 
with the successive efforts of the parliamentary oppo- 
sition, it supplied food to the spirit of discussion up 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, up to the 
time when that spirit was transported, with an unheard 
of audacity and power, into the sphère of philosophy, 
where, far above ail tradition, it soared, to seek, in 
order to bring down into the law, the eternal principles 
of reason, justice, and humanity. 

* See the work of M. Sainte-Beuve, entitled, Port-Royal. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LOUIS XIV. AND COLBERT. 

Summary: — Development of our Social History from the 
Twelfth to the Seventeenth Century — Louis XIV. under- 
takes the Government in person. His character. Two parts 
in his Reign — Ministry of Colbert, his Plebeian Birth, his 
Genius — IJniversality of his plans of Administration — Grand 
Ordinances. Need of a long Feace — Passion of the Xing 
for War — His Conquests — Increasing favour of Louvoia — 
Disgrâce of Colbert — He dies, consumed by ennui, and 
unpopular— Révocation of the Edict of Nantes — Fault* of 
the Reign of Louis XIV. — They ail sprang £rom the same 
Source— Impression made by the Public Misfortunes — 
Change which it induoed in the minds of Men — Nature 
and Extent of this Reaction. 

The reign of Louis XIV. marks the last boundary 
in our history of the long social work as accomplished 
in common by royalty and the commons of the 
nation, a work of fusion and universal subordination, 
of national unity, of unity of power, and uniformity 
of administration. If from this culminating point 
we carry our view back as fer as the reigns of 
Saint Louis and Philippe-Auguste, we appear to see 
unfolded before us one consistent plan, formed from 
the first, and towards the exécution of which each 
century, since the twelfth, has made its contribution. 
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The succession of time makes a Une of kings and 
ministère pass before us, employed on this grand 
work, and applying ail that they had of mmri and 
talent to the service of the same cause. We see the 
people, for whom they are labouring, and firom whom 
they hâve derived the éléments of their reforming 
power, sometimes outstripping them by their own 
efforts, always readily following them, and stimu- 
lating them without intermission by their voice in 
the States-General, by the opposition of the judicial 
corporations, by ail the organs that existed of com- 
mon right and public opinion. It is thus that by 
means of progressive mutations, absolute royalty was 
raised up, the symbol of Prench unity, the représen- 
tative of the state, which was easily confounded with 
it. To this system, which was hostile to liberty as 
well as to privilège, and of which the second half of 
the seventeenth century shows us the splendid expan- 
sion, the nation had not been forcibly subjected, it 
had itself resolutely and perseveringly desired it; 
whatever reproaches may be made against it in the 
name of the rights of nature, or of historical rights, 
it certainly was not founded either upon force or 
fraud, but consciously accepted by ail. 

Such was the government, which after two minis- 
tries, that may be called reigns in reality,* was 

* The ministry of Bichelieu occnpied eighteen yearo, from 
1624 to 1642 ; and that of Mazarin nineteen years, from 1643 
tol661. 
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taken in hand by the son of Louis XIII., at scarcely 
twenty-three years of âge. The young prince, till 
then a Etranger to affairs, addressed thèse words to 
the chancellor and his colleagues in the first council 
which he held : " I hâve determined to be for the 
future my own first minister. . . . Tou will 
assist me with your counsels, when I shall demand 
them. ... I pray and command you, my 
chancellor, to put your seal to nothing except by my 
orders. . . . And you, my secretaries of State, 
and you, sir, the superintendent of the finances, I 
order to sign nothing without my command."* 
This déclaration included a promise of effective 
personal labour every day ; Louis XIV. proved him- 
self faithful to it during his whole life, and this is 
one of the characteristic traits and one of the glories 
of his reign.f Never did the head of a nation enter- 
tain a higher and more serious idea of what he him- 

* Mémoires de Henri-Louis de Brienne, éd. Barrière, 
1828, t. ii., p. 155. Mém. de VJbbê de Ckoisy, Coll. Michaud, 
3* série, t. vi., p. 576, and Mém. de Madame deMotteviUe, ibid., 
p. 586. 

f I imposed on myself, as a law, the duty of working twice 
every day, and two or three hours each time, with différent 
persons, without reckoning the hours that I passed by myself 
in private, or the time that I might dévote extraordinarily to 
extraordinary affairs, if anything unlooked-for occurred, not 
reserring a moment in which it was forbidden to speak with 
me, however little pressing they might be. (Mém. de Louis 
XIV., adressés à son fils ; Œuvres de Louis XIK, t. i., p. 20. 
Ibid, p. 19.) 
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self emphatically called the business of a king.* In this 
way the exercise of power, which, since the death of 
Henry IV ., had been carried on only by délégation, was 
reunited to its principle, and royalty, reduced during 
half a century to the state of a mère idea, became 
again, if I may use the expression, a person. This 
révolution, which naturally simplified the sovereign 
authority, was joyfully hailed by the popular sympathy 
and hope; the termination was hère beheld of those 
evils, which the people always impute to intermediate 
agents placed between the throne and the nation : no 
one at that time foresaw the vast and singular con- 
séquences. 

Louis XIV., together with a rare dignity of charac- 
ter, possessed a sound understanding, the instinct of 
government and order, the talent for affaira even in 
their détail, a great power of application, and a remark- 
able strength of will; but he wanted the high range of 
view and the independence of mind which had placed 
Richelieu and Mazarin in the first rank of statesmen. 

* A writing of Louis XIV., entirely in nia own hand, is 
entitled, Réflexions sur le Métier de Roi; as the heads of 
Articles are found the folio wing maxims: to refer every- 
thing to the good of the State ; the interest of the State 
ought to hâve precedence; to think on everything; to hâve 
a watch over oneself. (Œuvres de Louis XIV., t. ii., p. 
456.) I ahall hâve not only to tell you that it is by meana of 
labour that kings reign, but for this that they reign ; and there 
is •omething of ingratitude and impiety towarda God, of injus- 
tice and tyranny towarda man, to wish for the Government 
without the labour. (Mém. de Louis XIF., Ibid., t. i., p. 19.) 
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His détermination to act in every thing according to 
the raie of his duty, and to hâve no object but the 
public good, was profound and sincère. His 
Mémoire, which still exist, express this with an effu- 
sion of feeling sometimes affecting ;* but he had not 
the strength always to follow the moral law which he 
imposed on himself . In wishing to make but one 
object of his own happiness and the welfare of the 
State, he was too much inclined to confound the 
state with himself, to absorb it into his own person.t 

* I hâve always considered the satisfaction which is found 
in the discharge of duty as the sweetest pleasure in the 
world. I hâve even frequently wondered how it could be that 
the love of work being a quality so necessary for sovereigns, 
should y et be one of those most rarely found in them. ( Œuvres 
de Louis XIV., t. i., p. 105.) When I took the goveniment 
of my kingdom, I considered well that my réputation wonld be 
at the mercy of ail the world, who probably would not always 
render me justice. But as I only thought of acquitting myself 
well of ail that I owe to my people and my own dignity, I 
despised ail other glories in order to discharge my duty. I 
believed the first quality of a king to be firmness, and that he 
most never allow his virtue to be shaken by blâme or praise ; 
that in order to goyern his State well, the happiness of his 
subjects was the pôle which alone he ought to look to, without 
troubling himself about the tempests and varions winds which 
might continually agitate his vessel. (Ibid., t. ii. t p. 422.) 

t Lastly, my son, we ought to consider the welfare of our 
subjects much more than our own. It seems that they form a 
part of ourselves, sioce we are the head of a body of which they 
are members. It is only for their own advantage that we 
should give them laws, and that power which we possess over 
them should only serve to make us labour more efficaciously 
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He too frequently mistook the voice of his passions 
for that of his duties, and the gênerai interest, that 
which he boasted to love the most, was sacrificed by 
him'to his family interest, to an ambition which knew 
no limits, and to an unregulated love of applause and 
glory.* His long life exhibits him more and more 
rapidly carried down this dangerons descent. We 
behold him, at first, modest, and at the same time firm 
of purpose, loving men of superior minas, and seeking 
the best advice;f next, preferring the flatterer to 
the man of information, welcoming advice, not be- 
cause it was the soundest, but most conformable 
to his tastes ; lastly, listening only to himself, and 

for their happiness. (Ibid., t. i., p. 116.) When they hâve 
the State in view, they labour for it. The good of the one 
forma the glory of the other. When the first is happy, 
elevated, and powerful, he who is the cause of it is glorious in 
conséquence, and it follows that he ought to enjoy in a greater 
degree than his subjects, in respect both to him and them, ail 
that is most agreeable in life. (Ibid., t. i-, p. 457.) 

* See the introduction to the beautiful workof M. Mignet, 
Négociations relatives à la succession d'Espagne sous Louis 
XIV. 

t To deliberate at leisure upon ail the most important 
matters, and to take counsel upon them with varions 
persons, is not, as fools imagine, a proof of weakness or 
dépendance, but rather a sign of prudence and stability of 
oharacter. It is a surprising but, notwithstanding, a true 
maxim, that those who, frorn a wish to show themselves mas- 
ters of their own conduct, are willing to take counsel in 
nothing, scarcely ever do anything as they désire. (Œuvres 
d* Louis XIV., t. ii., p. 113.) 
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choosing for his ministers men withont talent or 
without expérience, whom he took upon himself to 
form. Thus this reign, though justly considered glo- 
rious, offers very différent phases ; it may be divided 
into two parts, almost equal in point of time, the 
one of grandeur, the other of décline ; and in the 
first may likewise be distinguished two periods, that 
of the successful years, in which ail is made prospérons 
by a powerful will directed by a sound reason; and 
that in which the décline commences, from passion 
assuming the empire at the expense of reason. 

It was the genius of a man of the Tiers Etat, Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert, the son of a trader, that gave the 
créative inspiration to the government of Liouis 
XIV.* Colbert was minister twenty-two years, and 

* Colbert's father was a cloth-dealer, at Rheims, where he 
kept a shop with the sign of the " Long Vêtu," and joined to 
that department a trade in linen, wine, and corn. There were 
many branches of his family equally dcvoted to the business, 
in which he himself served his apprenticeship, first in Paris, 
and afterwards at Lyons. When he returned to Paris he 
qnitted the counter, and was successively clerk to a notary, 
clerk in an attorney's office at the Châtclet, clerk in the re- 
ceiver's office of finance, which is called the board of escheats, 
prirate secretary to Cardinal Mazarin, and, lastly, intendant of 
his establishment. Mazarin, on his death-bed, recommended 
him warmly to the king. The following expression is found 
in the instructions which he wrote with his own hand for his 
eldest son : " My son ought to think deeply and reflect fre- 
quently upon what he would hâve been by birth if God had 
not blessed my labours, and if those labours had not been 
excMsiye." (See l'Histoire delà Vie et de l Administration 
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during that period,* the best of the reign, the public 
prosperity was proportioned to the degree of influence 
which his mind exercised over the will of the king. 
That mind, in its inmost nature, was allied to that of 
Richelieu, for whose memory Colbert professed a 
genuine admiration, t From his entrance into office, 
he brought forward again the plans of the great 
minister, and proposed as his object the exécution of 
ail that that extraordinary man had been able only 
to sketch, to point out or to catch a glimpse of. In 
the sphère of foreign relations, the work of Richelieu 
was already accomplished, but the ground could only 
be cleared and the ways marked out by him for the 
internai reorganisation of the kingdom. By diplo- 
macy and war, he and his able successor had secured 
to France a preponderating position among the 
States of Europe ; but it still remained to give it a 
degree of wealth and prosperity equal to its greatness 
abroad, to create and develope ail the éléments of 
its financial, industrial, and commercial capabilities. 

de Colbert, by M. Pierre Clément, Pièces Justificatives, Nos. 
ri. and xii. 

* From 1661 to 1683. 

f Colbert was such a faitbful observer of the maxims of 
Richelieu as to draw forth pleasantries on the part of the late 
long. . . . When there was an important matter in hand, the 
late king used to say, " Hère is Colbert, who will say to us, 
• Sire, that great man, Cardinal de Richelieu,' &c. &c." ( Mém. 
de2f.de Valincourt, sur la Marine, joint au Mém. du Marquis 
de fillette, published by M. de Monmerqué for the Hiatorical 
Society of France, p. 211.) 
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This is what was undertaken by a man who posseaaed 
neither the title nor the rights of first minister, the 
servant of a monarch, tenacious of his personal 
authority, and jealous on this point even to a mania.* 
Richelieu had effected great things in his fall liberty of 
action ; Colbert effected some, no less important, in a 
state of the strictest dépendance, under the necessity 
of giving satisfaction in every matter that he had to 
décide upon, and nnder the condition, too, of never en- 
joying openly any merit of his own actions, of taking 
upon himself in the govemment the anxieties, the 
errors, the popular injustice, and of màking over to 
another the success, the glory, and the public gratitude. 
In that association which bound Louis XIV. and 

* With respect to the persons who were to second my 
labour, I determinedabove ail things to hayeno first minister; 
and if you will trust me for it» my son, and ail yonr successors 
after you, the name will be for ever abolished in France ; 
nothing being so nnworthy as to see ail the exercise of 
power on one side, and on the other the empty tiiie of long. 
For this pnrpose it was absolutely necessary to divide my con- 
fidence and the exécution of my orders, without entrnsting 
them entirely to one person. (Œuvres de Louis XIV.* t. i., 
p. 27.) Do not divide ont your work without reserving a 
part of it in your own power. Do not give np to another 
anything but what it will be impossible for you to retain ; for 
whatever care you may be able to take, much more will 
always escape you than is to be desired. (Ibid., p. 160.) 
The Fortuguese Ambassador said to him one day, *' Sire, I wul 
arrange that matter with your ministère." "Monsieur 
l'Ambassadeur," replied the king, "you mean to say our 
people of business." (Les Portraits de la Cour, Archives 
curieuses de V Histoire de France, 3* série, t. Yiii., p. 371.) 
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Colbert together in the same work, nothing was more 
strange than the contrast of their persons and charac- 
ters. The king, young and brilliant, ostentations, 
laviah, carried away by pleaaure, possessing in the 
highest degree the carriage and tastes of a gentleman; 
the minister, joining to the sterling qualities of the 
middle class, to the spirit of order, forecast, and 
economy, the tone and manners of a bourgeois ; grown 
old before his time in subordinate duties and continuai 
labours, Colbert had not lost the impression which 
they had left upon him : his address was awkward, 
his penon ungraceful, his features severe, even to 
harshness. This rude covering, however, inclosed 
within it a spirit zealous for the public weal, eager for 
action and for power, but still more devoted than 
ambitious.* Cold as ice towards applicants for favour, 
and sympathising little with complaints concerning 

* He is a man without parade, withoat luxury , of moderate 
expenditure, who readily sacrifices ail his pleasures and amuse- 
ments to the interests of the State, and the cares of office. 
He is active and vigilant, firm and incorruptible on the side 
of his duty ; one who avoids party, and is unwilling to enter 
into any treaty without making the king acquainted with it, 
and without an express order from His Majesty ; who proves 
himself superior to an inordinate désire of wealth, but having 
a strong passion for amassing and preserving the property of 
the king. (Les Portraits de la Cour, Archives curieuses de 
r Histoire de France, 3« série, t. viii., p. 371. See the Histoire 
de la Vie et de V Administration de Colbert % by M. Pierre 
Clément, la Notice sur Colbert, by Lemontey, and the report 
as made by M. Villemain at the annual meeting of the French 
Aoademy, 17& Àugust, 1848.) 
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private interest; he was animated with tenderneas 
and enthusiasm at the idea of the happiness of the 
people and the glory of France.* Thns ail that oon- 
stitutes the welfare, ail that forma the splendonr of 
a country was embraoed by him in his patriotic re- 
flections. Happy would France hâve been with ail the 
prosperity to which ahe could then aspire, if the king, 
who had placed his faith in Colbert on the dying 
recommendation of Mazarin,t had always followed 

* I would that my projects might hâve a happy resuit, that 
abondance might reign in the kingdom, that everyone might 
be content in it, and that without offices, without honours, far 
from the court and public affaira, V herbe crût dans ma cour. 
(Words of Colbert quoted by d'Auvigny, Vies des Hommes 
Illustres de la France, t. v., p. 376.) For my part, I déclare 
to your Majesty that an entertainment at 3000 francs causes 
me inoredible trouble ; but when it is a question of millions of 
money for Poland, I would sel! ail I hâve, I would place }dj 
wife and children in service, I would go on foot ail my life in 
order to supply it, if it were necessary. (Letter of Colbert to 
Louis XIV., Particularités sur les Ministres des Finances, 
by M. de Monthyon, p. 44.) 

t It is said that the cardinal, when dying, advised him to rid 
himself of Fouquet as a person subject to his passions, dissi- 
pated, and hanghty — one who would assume the ascendant 
over him ; that, instead of him, Colbert, a person of more 
modesty and less réputation, would be ready for everything, 
and would regulate the State as he would a private establish- 
ment. It is also said that he added thèse words (and M. 
Colbert used to boast of them to his friends) : " I owe every- 
thing to you, Sire, but I believe that I acquit myself in some 
degree by giving you Colbert." (Mémoires de TAbbé de 
Choisy, Collect, Michaud et Poujoulat, 3* série, t. vii., p. 579.) 
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the admirable guide whom Providence had given him. 
At least, in the twenty-two years of that ministry, 
marked both by favour and disgrâce, he permitted him 
to put his hand to almost every départaient of 
government, and ail that Colbert touched was trans- 
formed by his genius. We are seized with astonish- 
ment and respect at the sight of that colossal adminis- 
tration which seems to hâve concentrated in a few 
years the labour and the progress of a whole century. 
If there be a science in the management of the 
public interests, Colbert is the founder of it among us. 
His acts and his efforts, the measures which he took, 
and the counsels which he gave, prove on his part the 
design of concentrating ail the administrative insti- 
tutions, tdll then disconnected, in one System, and of 
attaching them to one superior mind as to their com- 
mun principle. This mind, whose greatness Louis 
XIV. had the merit to perceive and respect, was 
able also to prescribe to itself : to prompt the national 
genius to soar into ail the ways of civilisation, to 
develope at once ail the activities, the intellectual 
energy, and the productive powers of France. Colbert 
laid down for himself, in terms which might be con- 
sideredaltogether modem, the ruleof government which 
he wished to follow in order to reach his object : it was 
to distinguish the conditions of men in two classes — 
those which tend to withdraw themselves firom labour 
— the source of the prosperity of the State, and those 
which by a life of industry tend to the public weal ; 
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to throw obstacles in the way of the first, and to 
formata the others by rendering them, as much. as 
possible advantageous and honourable.* He redoced 
the number and value of appointments, in order that 
the bourgeoisie, rendered less eager in pursuit of them, 
might turn their ambition and their capital» to com- 
merce ; and he allured the nobility to accept them by 
combating the préjudice which, with the exception of 
military service and some high employments of State, 
made it a point of honour with them to lead a life 
without occupation^ The compétition of labour — 

* Csre must also be taken that ail those who shall be ap- 
pointai for this business hâve more ability and probity tkan 
ordinary. . . . It will be very necessary that they be careful 
to place difficulties in the way of ail conditions of men who 
are inclined to withdraw themselyes from that labour which 
tends to the gênerai welfare of the State. By thèse conditions 
are meant the too great number of officers of justice, of priesta, 
monks, and nuns ; and thèse two last not only esse themselves 
of the labour which should contribute to the common good, 
but even deprive the public of ail the children which they 
might produce for the performance of necessary and useful 
duties. For this purpose, it will perhaps be necessary to 
render religions vows rather more difficult, to make a more 
advanced âge necessary for their validity, and to suppress the 
custom of portions and pensions for nuns, to forward also and 
render honourable and advantageous, as much as can be, ail 
the conditions of persons which tend to the public good — that 
is to say, soldiers, merchants, labourera, and journeymen. 
(Project of a gênerai revision of ordinances, a speech delivered 
by Colbert in the council of October 10, 1665, Revue Rétro- 
spective, 2 e série, t. iv., p. 267 and following. 
t As commerce, and especially the maritime, is the frnitful 
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rach was the new spirit which he proposed to infuse 
into Prench society ; and in accordance with which he 
conceived the immense design of entirely remodelling 
the législation, and of forming it into one body, similar 
to the code of Justinian.* 

source which supplies abondance to States, and diffuses it over 
the people in proportion to their industry and labour, so there 
is no means of acquiring wealth more innocent and more 
legitimate. It has aJso been erer held in high esteem among 
the most cirilised nations. . . . As it concerna the welfare of 
our subjects and our own satisfaction to efface entirely the 
traces of an opinion, which has been universally diffused, that 
maritime commerce is incompatible with nobility, and that it 
destroys its privilèges, we hâve considered it advisable to make 
our intention on the subject understood, and to déclare that 
maritime commerce does not derogate from nobility, by a law, 
which should be made public and generally received through 
the whole extent of our kingdom. (Edict of August, 1669, Bec. 
de* anciennes Loi* Française*, t. xviii., p. 217. See For- 
bonnais, Recherche* et Considération* sur le* Finance* de 
France, t. ii., p. 160, et 362 ; t. iii., p. 257.) 

* But if your Majesty has proposed to yourself some very 
great design, such as to reduce ail the kingdom to the same 
law, the same weights and measures, which would assuredly 
be a design worthy of the greatness of your Majesty, worthy 
of your spirit and your âge, and which would elicit an endless 
amount of blessings and glory ; though your Majesty could 
only hâve the honour of its exécution, since the design itself 
was formed by Louis XL, who was beyond contradiction the 
most able of ail our kings. (Project of a gênerai révision 
of ordinances, Revue Rétrospective, 2 9 série, t. iv, p. 248.) 
Afterhaving advanced this work, your Majesty would perhaps 
wish that they should proceed to complète the whole body of 
your ordinances, and to examine in the same manner those 
which concern the domains of the crown, the finances, the 
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To this design we must refer, as fragments of one 
and the same work, the grand ordinances of the reign 
of Louis XIV., which were so admirable, considering 
the period, and of which so many provisions still 
remain at the présent day, the civil ordinance, the 
criminal ordinance, the ordinance of commerce, that 
of forests and waters, and that of the marine.' 16 ' 
Colbert, at first only simple intendant, afterwards 
comptroller-general of the finances, had by the ascen- 
dancy of his talents constrained the king to raise his 
position in the council to that of director of ail the 
économie interests of the State. From the very 
sphère within which the character of his office seemed 
necessarily to confine him, he at once directed his 
view to the highest régions of political thought, and, 
embracing ail subjects in one compendious whole, he 
considered them, not in themselves, but in their rela- 
tion to that idéal of productive order and increasing 

forests and waters, the admiralty, and office of the constable, 
the duties of ail the appointments and offices of the kingdom, 
.... and generally to render this body of ordinances as 
complète as that of Justinian with respect to the Roman law. 
(Ibid., p. 268.) 

• Civil ordinance touching the reform of justice (April, 
1667) ; ordinance for the reform of justice, being a continuation 
of that of April, 1667 (August, 1669). Edict containing a 
gênerai régulation of waters and forests (August, 1669) ; crimi- 
nal ordinance (August, 1670); ordinance of commerce 
(March, 1673) ; ordinance of the marine (August. 1681.) Bec. 
des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xviii., p. 103, 341, 219, and 
371: t. xix., p. 92 and 282. 
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prosperity which he had formed in his own mind. It 
aeemed to him that a great nation, a society truly 
complète, ought to be at once agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and naval ; and that France, with her people 
bom for action of every kind, with her vast territory 
and her two seas, was destined to success in thèse 
three branches of human industry. This success, 
gênerai or partial, was, in his eyes, the suprême object 
and the only legitimate foundation of financial combi- 
nations. He imposed on himself the task of asseas- 
ing the taxes, not upon the privations of the people, 
but upon an increase of the gênerai wealth, and he 
succeeded, in spite of enormous obstacles, in augment- 
ing the revenue of the State, while at the same time 
he reduçed the amount to the individual tax-payer.* 

Colbert made a provision for intellectual interests 
enter largely into his plans, which were formed espe- 
ciaUy with a view to material prosperity. He per- 
ceived that, viewed as a matter of national economy, 
relations existed between ail kinds of labour, between 
ail the capabilities of a people ; he understood the power 
of science in the production of wealth, the influence of 
taste upon industry, of the intellectual upon the manual 
arts. Among the celebrated institutions of his créa* 
tion are the Academy of Science, the Academy of 
Inscriptions and belles-lettres, the académies of paint- 

* See the Recherches of Forbonnais on the finances of 
France, and the work of M. Pierre Clément on the Administra- 
tion of Colbert. 
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ing, sculpture, and architecture, the French school in 
Borne, the school of Oriental languages, the Observa- 
tory, the provision for teaching the law in Paris. He 
instituted, as part of the public service, and of the 
ordinary expenditure, pensions for literaxy permis, 
scholars, and artists ; and his benefits to them were 
not confined to the limits of the kingdom. With 
respect to the particular measures of this great minu- 
ter for the industriel régénération of France, their 
détails would exceed the limits within which I am 
obliged to confine myself. The changes which he 
effected in ail the branches of the financial adminis- 
tration, his labours to increase or to create a national 
capital under ail its forms,* his encouragements of 
every kind bestowed on ail classes of peraons who 
were co-operating in the work of production, firom the 
head of an enterprise down to the simple labourer; 
that vast and harmonious body of laws, régulations, 
statutes, precepts, foundations, prqjects, are ably set 
forth in récent publications.t It will be sufficient for 
me to refer the reader to them, and to say that it is 
owing to the impulse given by Colbert to that principle 
of new life diffused among us, now about two centuries 

* Boads, canals, civil and military buildings, arsenal*, the 
mercantile and national marine. 

t See the Histoire de France, of M. Henri Martin» t. xiv. ; 
the work of M. Pierre Clément, quoted above, and the Histoire 
de V Administration en France, depuis le règne de Philippe 
Auguste jusqu'à la mort de Louis XIV. 9 by M. Dureste de la 
Chavanne. 
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âge, that we must be reckoned among the maritime 
and commercial powers of the world. 

Colbert had this in common with others gifted with 
an organizing genius, that he formed new objecta by 
means which were not new, and used as an instrument 
everything which he found ready to his hand. Far 
firom striving against ancient usages and practices, he 
had the art of extracting strength from them, giving 
life to that which appeared inactive and worn out by 
the inspiration of his will, and by original modes of 
application. It is thus that in the case of the finances 
and of commerce, he transformed an accumulation of 
empirical proceedings into a System profound and rea- 
sonable. Thence were derived his power and marvel- 
Ioub success in his own times, the doctrines of which 
he did not shock ; thence also the weakness of some 
parts of his work in the eyes of expérience, subsequently 
acquired, and of science formed after him. Was he 
wrorig in not taking account of the désire of the 
States-General in 1614 for ameliorating the System of 
the monopoly of corporations, and of receding from 
that first aspiration of France towards the liberty of 
labour? * The answer to this question, and to others 
of the same kind which are raised by the adminis- 

* See above, Chapter VTI.— Edict of March, 1673, im- 
porting that those who employ themselves in commerce, sale 
of provisions, or in arts, and do not belong to any commnnity, 
shall be formed into corporations, communities, and wards, 
and that tney shall hâve statntes granted them. (Recueil 
des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xix., p. 91.) 
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tration of Colbert,* cannot be made without taking 
other things into considération. Eveiything is con- 
nected together in the acts of the great minister of 
Louis XIV. ; and in this systematic whole two fact» 
are oonspicuous : the first is, that he made everything 
emanate from the principle of authority, that he 
beheld in industrial France nothing but a vast school 
to be formed under the discipline of the State ;f the 
second is, that the immédiate résulta of his policy gare 
him ample reason for it, and that he succeeded in 
advancing the nation onward by haJf a century.J 

* Especially that of the rates of the customs. See the 
edict of September, 1664, reducing and diminishing the duties 
on exports and imports, with the suppression of many duties, 
(Recherchée of Forbonnais under that date) ; and the analysis 
made by M. Pierre Clément of the ordinance of September, 
1667, Histoire de la Vie et de r Administration de Colbert, 
p. 231 and 315. 

f The arts were new or almost totally forgotten by the 
interruption caused by commerce. We were ignorant of the 
tastes of the foreign consumer; our manufacturers, poor, 
crushed by taxation, and by shame at their condition, had 
neither the means nor the courage to go to distant sources for 
information. Imitation, and not invention, formed their occu- 
pation. The minister issued instructions to the workmen, 
and the greater part were good, for they were drawn up by 
merchants or persons experienced either in art or in foreign 
commerce. Each rule was backed up by its incentive to 
adopt it. (Forbonnais, Recherches et Considération* swr les 
Finances de France, t. ii., p. 366.) 

% See in the work of M. Dureste de la Chavanne, ffistoirs 
de T Administration en France, Àc., t. ii., p. 221, a table of 
the manufactures instituted by Colbert. 
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Long years of war were necessary for the accom- 
plishment of Richelieu's work ; — in order that the work 
of Colbert, the complément of the other, should be 
fredy developed, and yield ail its fruits, long years of 
peace were required. After the treaty of Westphalia 
and that of the Pyrénées,* a lasting peace seemed to 
be insured to Europe and to France ; but Louis XIV. 
did not allow what thèse two great compacts promised. 
At the moment when the young king appeared entirely 
devoted to the cares of internai prosperity,t he broke 
the peace of the world, under a strange pretext, to 
incur the hazards of an external aggrandisement. He 
undertook in behalf of the pretended claims of his 
wife, the infanta Marie-Therese, and against the 
advice of his best counsellors, the war of invasion 
which was terminated by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle4 a war that was unjust, though the event of 

• 1648 and 1659. 

f The affection which we bear to our subjects having made 
us prefer the satisfaction of giving them peace, to our glory 
and the aggrandisement of our States, we hâve at the saine 
time made it our principal care to enable them to gather 
the fruits of a perfect tranquillity ; and as commerce, manu- 
factures, and agriculture are the surest and moet legîtimate 
means to introduce abundance into our kingdom, so we hâve 
overlooked none of the inducements which could influence our 
subjects to apply themselves to them. (Edit de Décembre, 
1665, portant réduction des rentes du denier dix-huit au 
denier vingt; Recueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xviii., 
p. 69.) 

% This treaty was signed the 2nd May, 1668. See the 
work of M. Mignet upon the droit de dévolution called for by 

Y 
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it was fortunate for the king and for France. The 
king gained in it a repute for political and military 
ability; France, by acquiring many cities in Belgitun,* 
made a considérable step towards the attainment of 
her natural extension. But there was something fatal 
in this first stroke of fortune. The passion of military 
glory once awakened in the breast of Louis XIV. never 
slept again; it cooled his zeal for pacifie labours; it 
made him pass from the influence of Colbert under 
that of a counsellor thq most unfortunate ;f and not 
only did it make him pay less attention to domestic 
improvement than to foreign conquests, but, even 
in external affaira, it turned him away from the true 
French policy, from that policy at once national and 

Louis XIV. on the death of Philip IV., King of Spain, and 
upon the évente of the war of 1667. Négociations relatives 
à la Succession à* Espagne, t. i", 2* partie, sec. 1 et 2 ; t. iL, 
3* partie, sec. 2. — Thoee who opposed this war in the council 
of the King were Colbert and the minister of foreign affaira, 
De Lionne, one of the greatest diplomaties that France had 
had, the negotiator of the treaty of Westphalia, of the league 
of the Ehine, and of the treaty of the Pyrénées. " If, before 
the war in Flanders, they had given Cambray, or even 
Bergues, to the king, he would perhaps hare been satisfied. 
De Lionne especially was in despair at the war." (Œuvres 
de Racine, t. yi., p. 338.) 

* Charleroi, Binch, Ath, Douai, Tournai, Oudenarde, Lille, 
Armentières, Courtrai, Bergues, and Fumes. 

t The Marquis de Louvoie, son of the minister Letellier, at 
first associated with his father in the départaient of war, thon 
intrusted with the sole charge of that portfolio in 1606. 
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libéral, the plan of which had been conceived by 
Henri IV., and the édifice raised by Richelieu.* 

Whatever embarrassment may be experienced in 
forming an accurate judgment, in a patriotic. point of 
▼iew, of the policy of a reign, from which France 
issued with her frontiers determined on the north, 
and, in great measure, on the east,t it is necessary 
to distinguish two things in the wars of Louis XIV. : 
the resuit and the intention ; the conquests which were 
retained with a reasonable claim, and the insane enter- 
prises, which aiming very far beyond the limit which 
justice could warrant, were yet brought back to it at 
a later period by the force of circumstances which 
proved fortunate. The war with Holland, by 
the spirit of vengeance which it inspired, and the 
manner in which it was conducted, had this character ; 
if it was the cause of the territorial advantages, which 
were attained at the peace of Nimeguen, it was 
because the Court of Madrid, by allying itself to the 
enemies of the king, furnished him with the oppor- 
tunity of making a fresh attack upon Franche-Comté 
and the low countries belonging to Spain-J A similar 

* See above, chapters vi. and vii. 

f In order to complète them, Lorraine alone was wanting, 
which was re-united under Louis XV. 

X The treaty of Nimeguen was signed the lOth of Alignât, 
1678; the war had commenced in 1672. By this treaty 
France gave up many cities which gave her an offensive posi- 
tion in the Low Countries, especially Charleroi, Ath, Bineh, 
Oudenarde, and Courtrai, which she possessed since 1688 ; 
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extension of territory did not resuit firom the war 
with Germany; ail the conquests made during that 
war of nine years were given up by the treaty of 
Ryswyk, that, among others, which gave to Franc» 
her natural frontier of the Alps.* Lastly, in the 
criais brought on by the extinction of the Royal Family 
of Spain,t Louis XIV., having the choice, preferred 
the chances of a crown for his grandson to the ex- 
tension of his dominions with the consent of Europe. 
His personal glory and his family formed the two- 
fold interest which he followed more and more at 
the cost of the national interests, by breaking down 
the whole System of ancient alliances, by making 
France abandon the part of guardian of the public 
right and the protectress of small states, to render 
her in the view of surrounding nations an object of 
fear and hatred, like the Spain of Philip the Second.}; 

she acquired, together with Franche-Comté, important terri- 
tories and cities in Artois, Flanders, and Hainault, which 
gave her a regolar boundary on the north, and formed, by 
the aid of Vauban's genius, a powerful line of defenoe. (Upon 
the invasion of the United Provinces, and the treaties which 
followed it, see vol. iv. of the Négociation* relatives à la 
Succession £ Espagne.) 

* The treaty of Eyswyk was signed the 20th of September, 
1697. Savoy and Nice had been occupied in conséquence of 
the adhésion of the Duke, Victor-Amédée, to the League of 
Augsburg. 

t At the death of Charles II., in 1700. 

\ Louis XIV. was ambitions of being elected emperor, or 
of having his son appointed king of the Romans. He entered 
into negotiations, with that view, with many of the Germon 
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This fatal war with Holland, which began to make 
shipwreck of the policy of Richelieu, struck with the 
same blow the financial System of Colbert, and falsi- 
fied ail his measures. It was impossible for him to 
make provision during six years for the expenses of 
an armed struggle against Europe, without departing 
firom the admirable arrangements which he had 
formed, without having recourse to the expédients of 
his predecessors, and compromising the new élé- 
ments of domestic prosperity. From 1672 to 1678 
ail économie améliorations were arrested or thrown 
back; and when peace came, and it was necessary 
to repair losses and to recommence improvements, 
the mind and favour of the king were no longer 
with Colbert. A man gifted with a spécial talent 
for the administration of war, but of a narrow 
mind and egotistical feelings, an excessive flatterer, 
a dangerous counsellor, and a wretched politicien, 
the Marquis de Louvois, had secured the favour of 
Louis XIV., by ministering to and exciting his passion 
for glory and conquest. That unbounded confidence 
which had made almost a first minister of the comp- 
troller-general of the finances was now withdrawn 
from him, and transferred to the Secretary of State 

princes : sorne secret treaties were concluded by him — in 1670 
with the elector of Bavaria— in 1679 with the elector of Bran- 
denburg, and in the same year with the elector of Saxony. 
(Upon thèse negotiations see a notice by Lemontey in his 
works, t. v., p. 223, and following.) 
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for War, and together with the favour of the king, 
the preponderating influence in the council. 

Reduced from that time to the ungrateful taak of 
opposing the voice of reason to a party hurried onward 
by pride, violence, and foreign encroachments, of pro- 
tecting the exhausted treasury from continually in- 
creasing demanda for fêtes, pleasure-houses, and mili- 
tary government in the midst of peace, Colbert sank by 
degrees nnder the fatigue of that fruitless and hopeless 
struggle. He was observed to be melancholy, and was 
heard to sigh at the very hour of his former delight, the 
hour of sitting down to his work.* He felt that he was 
regarded as a burden, in ail the good that he wiahed 
to eflect_, in ail the evil that he strove to prevent, in 
the frankness of his language, in ail that the king 
had once loved in him.f Many times after some un- 

* We remarked that up to that time, when M. Colbert 
entered into his cabinet, he was seen to set about his work 
with an air of satisfaction, and rubbing his hands from plea- 
sure ; but that afterwards he scarcely erer sat down to hia 
work but with an air of mortification and with signa. M. 
Colbert, accessible and accommodating as he had been, be- 
came inaccessible and difficult to deal with, so that not near 
such an amotmt of business could be transacted with him as 
during the first years of his superintendence. {Mémoires de 
Charles Perrault, liv. iv., p. 84, edit. of M. Paul Lacroix, 
1842.) 

t M. Mansard maintains that during three years Colbert 
importuned the king with respect to the buildings ; that then 
the king once said to him, " Mansard, they give me too much 
trouble : I do not wish to think any more about building/* 
(Œuvres de Racine, t. vi., p. 335.) "There is, Sire, areiy 
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mistakeable symptoms of disgrâce, the high mettle of 
his spirit and his sensé of patriotic duty still raised 
and supported him under his mortifications ; but at 
laat a day came when the bitterness of this situa- 
tion overflowed, and the heart of the great man was 
broken. 

Such is the sad history of the last years of Colbert. 
Years filled up, on the one hand with fits of feverish 
activity, and on the other with those alternations of 
estrangement and reconciliation, of galling slights and 
cold réparations, which mark the termination of a 
distinguished favour. The melancholy, which beyond 
a doubt shortened his life, was fostered by two feel- 
ings, — the disappointment of a statesman checked in 
the midst of his work, and a suffering of a still 
deeper nature. Colbert had loved Louis XIV. with 
an enthusiastic affection; he believed in him as the 
personified idea of the public good; he had formerly 
seen him associated heart and soûl in his labours and 
his dreams, and considered him, superior though he 

dimcult business which I am about to undertake ; it is nearly 
six montha that I hâve been heeitating to say aome serions things 
to yonr msjeaty, which I mentioned yesterday, and aome which 

I hâve still to mention I trust to yonr majeaty'a good- 

ness, to yonr great yirtae, to the order which yon hâve often 
given and repeated, to be informed in case you ahould go too 
fast, and to the liberty which yon hâve often given me to tell 
yon my sentiments." (Mémoires de Colbert au roi, 1066, 
quoted by Monthyon, Partieularitêê sur les Minietre* de* 
Finance*, p. 73.) 
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iras in rank, his equal in patriotic dévotion; and now 
he was obligea to oonfeas to himself that ail this was 
an illusion, that the object of his worship, ungratefol 
to himself, was less patriotic also. It was in this 
disenchantment that he died.* On his death-bed the 
state of his mind betrayed itself by a gloomy uneasi- 
ness, and by some bitter remarks. He said, in speak- 
ing of the king, " If I had done for God what I hâve 
done for that man, I shonld be twice saved, and I 
now know not what is to become of me."t A 
letter having been brought to him from Louis 
XIV., who was then also unwell, with some friendly 
expressions, he continued silent, as if he were asleep. 
When asked by his attendants to send a word in 
answer, he said, " I do not want to hear any more 
said about the king, but that he may at least now 
leave me at peace ; it is to the King of kings that I 
am thinking how to make my answer.^f And when 
the vicar of St. Eustache, his parish, came to tell him 
that he had asked the prayers of the faithfnl for his 
recovery; "Notso," replied Colbert, abruptly, "let 
them pray God to hâve mercy upon me/'§ 
There was an nnhappy fetality in the destiny of 

* The 6th of September, 1683. 

t Monthyon, Particularités sur les Ministres des Finances, 
p. 79, note. 

t Ibid.— Œuvres de Racine, t. ri., p. 334.— Lettres de 
Madame de Maintenon, lOth September, 1683, t. ii. f p. 103. 

§ Œuvres de Racine, t. vî., p. 334— Colbert's mansion was 
situated in the Bue Neuve-dee-Petits-Champs. 
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this noble character which deatk itself did not arrest. 
It was strange that the minuter who anticipated in 
his plans a révolution which was to corne, the reign 
of industry and commerce, he who wished for the 
abolition of privilèges in respect of taxation, a just 
proportion in the public burdens, the diffusion of 
capital by the diminution of interest, a great degree of 
wealth and honour for the encouragement of labour, 
and a libéral assistance to poverty,* — this very person 
was unpopular even to hatred. His funeral procession 
having to pass near the markets, did not set out till 
nightfall, and under escort, for fear of some insuit 
from the people. The people, and especially that of 
Paris, hated Colbert in conséquence of the heavy taxes 
established since the war with Holland ; they chargea 
him with the necessity against which he had in vain 
contended; and they forgot immense services, torender 
him responsible for measures which he deplored him- 

* In the historiés of the government of Colbert, observe his 
constant efforts to reduce the poll-tax, and his attempts to 
substitute the land-tax for the poil, to establish theregister of 
landed property, and to fonnd the System of secnrities. Ses 
also the gênerai régulation npon the taxes, issned the 12th of 
February, 1663 ; the ordinance of April, 1667, npon communal 
properties ; the edict of Deoember, 1665, reducing the légal 
interest to five per cent. ; the edict of Mareh, 1673, for the 
publicity of secnrities, and the edict of June, 1662, ordering 
that there shonld be a hospital for the poor, the sick, and the 
orphan, in every city and borongh of the kingdom. (Recueil 
des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xviii., p. 18, 22, 69, and 187» 
and t. xix., p. 73.) 
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self, and which he had been forced to take against his 
will. The king was ungrateful, the people ungrateful ; 
posterity alone haa been just. 

The death of Colbert and the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, an irréparable loss and a fatal stroke 
of policy, mark the point of distinction in the reign 
of Louis XIV. between the years of greatness and 
the years of décline ; of thèse two events, separated 
by a short interval, it cannot be said that the second 
had not some connexion with the first. We mnst 
add to the mérita of the great minister that of his 
having been the defender of the Protestants, of his 
having consistently withstood the blows aimed by the 
spirit of religions unity against the charter of liberty 
made by Henry IV.* It was moreover the policy 
of Richelieu, which he followed while maintaining the 
harmless rights guaranteed on two occasions to the 
Protestants.f Less from principle than patriotic 
instinct he protected in this party a body of men 
such as he required for his plans, men active, up- 
right, educated, experienced in industry and com- 
merce, and attached to those professions by the very 
ill-will which gradnally excluded them from public 
dnties. So long as the influence of Colbert continued 
in the councils of Louis XIV., the mind of the King 
was kept on the watch against the suggestions of the 

* See above, Chapter VI., p. 125 and 126. 
f First, by the edict of Nantes, 13th April, 1508, andafter- 
wards by the edict delivered at Nîmes, July, 1629. 
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catholic clergy, and his own particular inclinations ;* 
bat on this point, as on many others, the giddiness of 
absolute power commenced when his favour was 
withdrawn from the man of genius. It was thus that 
the exercise of constraint succeeded to the allure- 
ments used to draw back the dissenters, and that 
after the penalties enacted against the relapse of 
new converts followed the entire abolition of the 
liberty of worahip and conscience. The immortal 
edict of Henry IV., confirmed and ratified by Louis 
XIH. in 1629, was revoked by Louis XIV. on the 
17th October, 1685 ;f a date to be remembered 

• With regard to that great number of my subjects of the 
so-called reformed religion, which was an evil which I regarded 
with grief, . . . it seemed to me, my son, that those who 
wiahed to employ violent remédies did not understand the 
nature of that evil, caused in part by an enthusiastic tempéra- 
ment» whieh it ia necessary to let pass, and extinguish itself 
insensibly, instead of exciting it afresh by contradictions aa 
strong. ... I believed that the best way of gradually 
reducing the Hugonots of my kingdom was, in the n'rst place, 
by not pressing them at ail by any new severity towards 
them, by having what they had obtained from my predeces- 
sots regarded, but by not granting them anything beyond, 
and by restricting the exécution of it within the very 
narrowest limite that justice and propriety would permit. 
With regard to favours which depended on me alone. . . . 
(Mémoires de Louis XIV., écrits viers Vannée 1670 ; Œuvres, 
t. i OT , p. 84, and following.) 

f We déclare that we . . . hâve, by this présent edict, 
perpétuai and irrévocable, suppressed and revoked, we sup- 
press and revoke, the edict of the said king, our grandfather, 
delirered at Nantes in the month of April, 1598, in ail its 
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among the sad recollections of our history. We 
know what a fearful blow this act of violence and 
its conséquences dealt to the civilisation and the proa- 
perity of France; how, by the émigration of work- 
men, inventera, traders, seamen, capitalists, the ad- 
vantage which the institutions of Colbert had given us 
over our rivais in industry was almost entirely lost.* 
In 1685, almost a century had passed since France, 
preceding in this respect the other nations of 
Christendom, had entered on that new state of society 
in which the Church is separated from the State, the 
social duties from the concerna of the conscience, and 
the believer from the citizen. Under the System of 
the edict of Nantes, the légal principle in the matter 
of religion was not only simple toleration, but the 
equality of civil rights between Catholics and Protest- 
ants ; the récognition also, and, with some exceptions, 

bearings, together with the particular articles decreed on the 
2nd of May following, and the letters- patent despatched in 
them, and the edict delivered at Nîmes in the month of July, 
1029, we déclare them null and void, together with ail the 
concessions made both by thèse and other édicté, déclara- 
tions, and decrees, to persons of the so-called reforme^ 
religion, of whaterer nature they might be. (Edict reroking 
the Edict of Nantes ; Recueil des anciennes Lois Françaises, 
t. ziz., p. 630.) 

* See the work of Rulhières, entitled, Eclaircissements 
Historiques $ur les Causes de la Révocation de VJSdit de 
Nantes; V Histoire de Madame de Maintenons t. iL; by M. 
le Duo de Noailles, et t. xv. et xvi. of l Histoire de France, 
by M. Henri Martin. 
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the full lïberty of the two forms. We were, in this 
respect, superior to both catholic and protestant 
Europe, a superiority acquired at the priée of forty 
years' misfortunes, and perhaps by the assistance of 
a more prompt perception of justice and right.* It 
was firom the height of this principle, laid down in the 
law, and which existed in spite of violations more or 
less direct, more or less serious, that the edict of 
Nantes again reduced the country to a System of 
violence and anomalies, which, to become consistent, 
terminated in the civil death of the Protestants, t 
Such is the point of view firom which the historian 
must judge of the act of authority which was, if not a 
crime, the greatest of errors in Louis XIV. In this 
point of view neither the ideas nor the practices of 
the other states of Europe in point of civil toleration 
can serve as an excuse for the conduct of France ; 
France for a century had raised the right of her people 
above the ideas of the time. 

With respect to the reaction of Catholicism in the 
country, that cannot with any more reason be used 
as an apology, for this was nothing new, and two 

• French jurisprudence was the first to condemn the 
principle of slavery, by deolaring every slave free who set 
foot in the kingdom, See le Glossaire du droit Français, 
by Laurière, on the word Esclave. 

f See what is said by Eulhières of the déclaration of the 
I4th May, 1724, and of the frightfdl jurisprudence which 
resulted from it. (Eclaircissements sur la Révocation de 
VEdit de Nantes, éd. Auguis, pp. 269, 282, 463, and 481. 
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great ministère had been able to withstand this in- 
fluence during thirty years; although both mem- 
bers of the Church, they kept themselves within 
the limits marked out by public honour and state 
policy.* Louis XIV. wasperfectly freetothink and act 
like them; in his reign the Protestants no longer ex- 
cited alarm, and the pressure of catholic intolérance had 
not become more embarrassing. He had only to leave 
matters in the state in which he had found them,t not 



• Bichclieu sorupulously maintained the liberty of Catholic* 
to change their religion, and of conrerted Protestants to 
return to their ancient form of worship. Mazarin, pressed by 
the clergy to take measures against those whom the Church 
regarded as apostates and relapsed, did not yield to their soli- 
citations. He aaid, in speaking of the Calviniste, " Tfaat little 
flook gives me no anxiety ; if it browses on bad pasture, ai 
least it does not spread itself." (See Rulhières, Eclairasse- 
mente Historiques sur la Révocation de VEdit de Nantes, p. 19, 
and following, and the Histoire de France, by M. H. Martin, 
t. iv., p. 589, and following.) 

t The preamble of the edict of July, 1679, which suppresses 
the tribunals composed half of Catholics and Protestants, 
présents this curions passage : " Considering that fifty yean 
hâve passed without any fresh trouble having been caused by 
the said religion, and that from the length of time the ani- 
mosities which might exist between our subjects of the one 
or the other religion are extinguished, we hâve considered 
that we oould do nothing better than suppress the said cham- 
bers, and reunite them to the said parliaments, as well to 
efface entirely the recollection of the past wars, as to faoilitate 
the administration of justice, by depriving our Catholic sub- 
jects of the pretext of availing themselves of the said naine 
and privilèges of the so-called reforxned religion to perpétuât» 
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to be made the dupe of pretended conversions which 
were concocted to please him ; not to become, unless 
he wished it, an atrocious persecutor; lastly, not to 
bequeath at his death to the France of the eighteenth 
century, a whole code of proscriptions more odious 
than those of the sixteenth.* 

lawsuits in families by appeals, or by régulations of judges." 
(Bec. des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xix., p. 205.) 

* Compare the éclaircissements of Bulhières upon the révo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes with the " tome ii. of the Histoire 
de Madame de Maintenons by M. le Duo de Noailles." One 
of the ftret intentions of the régent was to withdraw ail the 
edicts of Louis XTV. against the Protestants ; but the very 
violence of what had been done seemed to oppose an insur- 
mountable obstacle to that measure. " The régent spoke to 
me about the contradictions and difficulties, of which ail the 
edicts and déclarations of the late king upon the Hugonots 
were full, upon which they could not exact any thing, from the 
impossibility of reoonciling them one with another, and, on 
the other hand, of executing them in respect to their mar- 

riages, wills, &o From complaining of thèse embar- 

rassments, the régent proceeded to complain of the cruelty 
with which the late king had treated the Hugonots — of the 
error of the revocation of the edict of Nantes — of the immense 
injury which the state had suffered from it, and was still suf- 
fering, in its dépopulation, in its commerce, in the hatred 
which that treatment had excited among ail the Protestants 

of Europe The régent made some reflections upon the 

state of ruin to which the king had reduced, and in which he 
had left France, and upon the advantage of population, arts, 
wealth, and commerce which she would expérience in a 
moment by the recall so désirable of the Hugonots to their 
country, and ended by proposing it to me." (Mémoires de 
Saint-Simon, t. xiv., p. 155, and following.) 
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The great fact, unforeseen at the time, which prc- 
vails over the whole reign of Louis XXV., is, that, in 
this reign — the last term of the movement of France 
towards monarchie unity — the absolut» power, exer- 
cised personally by the king, is seen to fall, for the 
good of the real national interests, below what the 
same power had previously been when deiegated to a 
first minister. Richelieu, and after him Mazarin, 
governing as if they had been dictators of a republic, 
had extinguished, if I may use the expression, their 
personality in the idea and service of the state. Pos- 1 
sessing only the exercise of authority, they both con- i 
ducted themselves as responsible agents towards the | 
sovereign and before the judgment of the country ; ! 
while Louis XIV., combining the exercise with the ' 
right, oonsidered himself exempted firom ail rule but 
that of his own will, and acknowledged no responsi- 
bility for his actions except to his own conscience. 
It was this conviction of his universal power, a con- 
viction genuine and sincère, excluding both scruples 
and remorse, which made him upset one after the other 
the twofold System founded by Henry IV., % of reli- 
gious liberty at home,* and abroad of a national pre- 

* Specious Btate policy ! in vain you oppoeed to Louis the 
timid viewa of human wisdom ; the profane temples were de- 
stroyed, the aeductive palpita were thrown down ; the wall of 
séparation was removed ; time, grâce, instruction achieve by 
degrees a change, of which force secures only the appearances. 
(Oraison funèbre de Louis XIK, Massillon, Œuvres, t. viii., 
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ponderance resting upon a generous protection of the 
independence of states and European civilisation. 

At the personal accession of Louis XIV., more than 
fifty years had passed since France had pnrsued the 
work of her policy in Europe, impartial towards the 
various communions of christians, the différent forms 
of governments, and the internai révolutions of the 
States. Âlthough France was catholic and monar- 
chical, her alliances were, in the first place, with the 
Protestant states of Germany and with republican 
Holland; she had even made friendly ternis with 
régicide England * No other interest but that of 

p. 229.) He listened only to praises, wliile the good and 
genume Catholic» and the holy bishops were groaning at the 
bottom of their hearts to see the orthodox proeeeding against 
the errora of the heretics, in the same way aa heretical tyranta 
and pagana had done against the truth, against confessors and 
martyrs. They could not console themselves, above ail, with 
that immense amount of perjuries and sacrilèges. They be- 
wailed bitterly the laating and irrémédiable odium which dé- 
testable means were spreading over the true religion, while our 
neighbonrs were exulting to see us weakening and destroying 
ourselves, proûting by our folly, and building plans upon the 
hatred which we were drawing upon ourselves from ail the 
Protestant powers. (Mémoire* de Saint-Simon, t. xiii., p. 17.) 
* 8ee in the Corps ÏHplomatique of Dnmont, t. vi. part 2, 
p. 121, the treaty of peace and commerce between England 
and France, signed the 3rd November, 1655. A secret article 
of that treaty stipulated, on the one part, the prohibition to 
the Stuarts and their principal adhérents to sojourn in France ; 
on the other, the dismi&sal of the agents of Condé, then an 
enemy of his country, from the British terri tory. 
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the well-understood development of the national 
resources had weight in her councils, and directed 
the internai action of her government. But ail was 
changed by Louis XIV., and spécial interests, the 
spawn of royal personality, of the principle of the 
hereditary monarchy, or of that of the State religion, 
were admitted, soon to fly upward in the scale. 

Thence resulted the overthrow of the System of the 
balance of power in Europe, which might be justiy 
called the French System, and the abandonnant of 
it for dreams of an universal monarchy, revived after 
the example of Charles V. and Philip II. Thence a 
succession of enterprises, formed in opposition to the 
policy of the country, such as the war with Holland, 
the filetions made with a view to the Impérial crown, 
the support given to James II. and the counter-re- 
volution in England, the acceptance of the throne of 
Spain for a son of France, preserving his rights to the 
Crown.* Thèse causes of misfbrtune, under which the 
kingdom was obliged to succumb, ail issued firom the 
circumstance applauded by the nation and conform- 
able to the spirit of its tendencies, which, after royalty 
had attained its highest degree of power under two 

* By letters patent delivered in Decemher, 1700, Louis 
XIV. preaerved to the Duc d'Anjou, become king of Spain 
under the naine of Philip V., his position by inheritance be- 
tween the Dukes de Bourgogne and de Berry. (See upon this 
act» and upon the acceptation of the will of Charles IL, the 
work of M. Mignet, Négociations relative» à la tueceêsion 
d'JZepagne, introduct., p. lxxvi. and following.) 
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ministers, delivered it unlimited into the hands of a 
prince endowed with qualities at once brilliant and 
solid, an object of enthusiastic affection and legitimate 
admiration. 

When the reign, which was to crown under snch 
auspices the ascendant march of the French monarchy, 
had falsified the unbounded hopes which its com- 
mencements had excited; when in the midst of firuit- 
less victories and continually increasing reverses, the 
people beheld progress in ail the branches of public 
economy changea into distress, — the ruin of the 
finances, industry, and agriculture, — the exhaustion 
of ail the resources of the country, — the impoverish- 
ment of ail classes of the nation, the dreadful misery 
of the population, they were seized with a bitter dis- 
appointment of spirit, which took the place of the 
enthusiasm of their confidence and love.* What 

* Meanwhile your people, whom you ought to love as your 
children, and who hâve hitherto been so devotedly attached 
to you, are dying of hunger. The cultivation of the fielda is 
almost abandoned ; the towna and the country are depopu- 
lated; ail the trades langaish, and no longer support the 
workmen. Ail commerce is annihilated. You hâve, conae- 
quently, destroyed half of the actual resources within your 
state, in order to make and secure unprofitable conquests 
abroad. (Lettrée de Fénelon à Louis 20TF., 1692, or 93, 
Œuvres Choisies, t. ii., p. 417.) By ail the inquiries which I 
hâve been able to make, from many years' application to the 
subject, I hâve very accurately remarked, that in thèse latter 
times almoat a tenth part of the people are reduced to beg- 
gary, and actually do beg ; that of the nine other parts there 
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was there under the great and wretched mistake the 
impression of which stdll appears so vividly in the 
contemporaneous documents? It was not aimply 
the feeling of homan hope disappointed by an indi- 
vidual, it was the décisive test of a form of govern- 
ment prepared far back by the labours of âges, for the 
benefit of which every guarantee of political liberty 
had been destroyed or abandoned, and the progress of 
which the masses of the nation had favoured as if it 
were their own. 

I do not hère mean to assert, that the people of 
France had a consciousness of the nature and depths 
of the crisis of which their actual dépression was but 

are five which are not in a state to afford relief to that one, 
because they are themselves reduced within a very little of 
that nnhappy condition ; that of the other fonr parts which 
remain, three are badly off, and embarrassed with debts and 
lawsuits ; and that in the tenth, in which I place ail the mili- 
tary, lawyers, ecclesiastio and secular professions, ail the high 
nobility, the distinguished nobility, and persons in civil and 
military offices, the prospérons merchants, the bourgeois with 
private mcomes and in easy circumstances, not more than a 
hnndred thousand families can be reckoned. ( Vauban, Dîme 
royale, collect. des principaux Economistes, t. i., p. 84.) The 
very people (it is necessary to state everything) who hâve loved 
you so much, who hâve placed so mnch confidence in you, begin 
to lose affection, confidence, and even respect. Tour victories 
and yonr conquests no longer give them pleasure ; they are 
full of bitterness and despair. Sédition is being kindled by 
degrees in every part. They believe that yon hâve no pity 
for their ills, that you love nothing but your authority and 
y. (Lettre de Fenelon à Louis XIV., p. 418.) 
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a prélude, that they had a perception of évente which 
subséquent générations hâve only learnt from the 
conséquences of circumstances and the teaching of 
history. Whatever meaning it might then hâve had 
for those who were suffering from it, the strange con- 
trast between the first and last years of Louis XIV. 
corresponded to one of those solemn moments in the 
life of nations, in which a great social movement, 
the résulte of which are exhausted, is arrested, and 
in which another movement commences, which, with 
more or less secrecy and speed, is about to seize 
upon the public mind, to transform it, and to hurry 
everything towards an unknown future. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SOCIAL CHABACTBB Of THE BEIGN OF LOUIS HT., ITS 
INFLUENCE T7PON THE PBOGBBS8 OF THE TIEB8 ETAT. 

Summary : End of the first Period of our social Révolutions, 
commencement of the Second — New Career of Efforts and 
Progress opened to the Eighteenth Century — Abandon- 
ment of Historical Liberties, Inquiry after a Right purely 
rational — Part of the Tiers Etat in this great Movement of 
Mind— Opposition in the Heart of the Court of Louis 
XIV. — Fénelon and the Duke of Burgundy — Their project 
of a Constitution at once aristocratie and libéral — Good 
Sensé and Firmness of Purpose in the old King, Résulta 
of his Government — Progress towards Civil Equality, 
patronage of Literature— The Life of the Nation drawn to 
the Centre, Décline of Local Institutions — Municipal 
Employaient* in right of hereditary Tenure and Purchase, 
conséquences of this financial Expédient — Ruin of Muni- 
cipal Liberties — Attaok upon the political Privilèges of the 
Parliament — Prohibition of ail Eemonstrance before the 
Enrolment of the Laws — The Parliament re-assumes ita 
Power — Its part in the Eighteenth Century. 

After having sacrificed, with rash and ill-founded 
expectations, ail her ancient institutions to the ag- 
grandisement of one alone, after having permitted the 
independenoe of classes and territories, the rights of 
provinces and cities, the power of the States-General, 
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and the political control of the parliament to be de- 
stroyed, France, having reached the highest point of 
this long révolution, found herself brought face to face 
with monarchical unity, an unity, however, which was, 
80 to speak, altogether personal, and from which the 
very idea of a nation forming a body was in theory 
excluded.* In this way the labour of centuries elapsed 
since the twelfth, by attaining its object pursued with 
so much consistency, ended after ail in a régime, as un- 
acceptable to reason and patriotism, as it was définitive 
in a something which, far from terminating the march 
of progress in politics, was but a halting post, a second 
starting point, the commencement of new efforts. 

This new labour of opinion and of public will was 
of necessity not to build up again the ruina, not to 
touch the absolute unity of the State, the spontaneous 
production of our social instincts, but to impress upon 
it in some sort the true national character instead of 
the royal seal, to provide that its enlarged ideashould 
embrace, in order to guarantee their safety, ail the 

* France ifl a monarchical gorernment in the rail extent of 
the expression. The long représenta the whole nation, and 
each peraon représenta but a single individuel in relation to 
the king. Consequently, ail power, ail authority réside in 
the hands of the king, and there can be no other in the king- 
dom but auch as he eatabliahes. '. . . The nation does not 
exiat as a body in France ; it résides entirely in the peraon 
of the king. (Manuscript of a course of public law on France, 
eompoaed for the instruction of the Duke of Eurgundy, quo- 
tation made by Lemontey, Œuvres complètes, t. v., p. 15.) 
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legitimate rights of the citizen.* Such was the 
glorious work of the century, the fifteenth year of 
which closed the reign of Louis XIV., a work in which 
the object was less simple and the parts more mixed 
up together than in the first, and in which men seemed 
to be groping in the dark, till the day when ail the 
ways were smoothed by the fusion of the two first 
orders in the body of the third, and by the accession 
of au assembly» one and sovereign, of the représenta- 
tives of the nation. 

At this point of the history of France that of the 
Tiers Etat must stop ; we hère observe the disappear- 
anoe of its name and the termination of its separate 
existence, of which the last advancements and most 
mémorable acts will form the subject of a further 
work. As I shall then show, but little of movement is 
observed at first at that most important period from 
whence issued a fatal medley of immense benefits and 
great evils; the old political habits remain, while 
a new spirit seizes upon the minds of men; next 
the labour achieved in idea passes into action; at- 

* The first sign of a réaction of mind shewed itself in the 
year 1600 by the publication of fifteen memoirs on the 
gorernment of Louis XIV., printed abroad, under the titie, 
Lee eoupire de la France esclave qui aspire après sa liberté. 
The anonymous author denounces in strong terms what he 
calU the oppression of the Church, of the magistracy, of the 
nobility, and the cities; he denounoes the doctrines of abso- 
lut© monarchy, and demanda, in the name of the rights of the 
people, the convocation of the States-General. 
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tempte at reform more or less comprehenmve are 
nobly but fruitlessly made by the government, and 
from their ascertained powerlessness, springB the 
popular effort, which elicite from the States-General 
assembled for the last time the révolution of 1789. 

This inauguration of a society founded upon princi- 
ples of rational right, did not corne to psuss until the 
masa of the nation had thoroughly perceived that there 
waa nothing for them to expect from a restoration of 
historical rights. Simple reason and history were 
like two différent sources from which the régénéra- 
tive principle drank from its birth ; but, whether of 
necessity or imprudence, it drank more and more from 
the first, and less and less from the second. On the one 
aide the stream was scanty and sluggish ; on the other 
oontinually increasing, hurried on by the double im- 
pulsion of reason and hope, it ended by mastering 
and carrying everything along with it. 

Ancient rights were nothing else but ancient pri- 
vilèges, the restoration of them in a body under the 
name of liberty could not be an object of serious 
désire except to the two first orders; the Tiers Etat, 
with the exception of some old municipal liberties, 
which were no longer regarded with interest, had 
nothing to regret in the past, everything to expect 
from the future. It thus became in the last part of 
its political action the great focus, the indefatigable 
instrument of the new spirit, of the ideas of social 
justice, of equal liberty among ail, and of àvic fra- 
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ternity. It is not hère implied that this spirit, sape- 
rior in its independence to the customs and interests 
of order and class, yet availing itself of those customs 
for its own purposes, and of those interests in order 
to render its adoption less répulsive and less restrictod, 
should necessarily continue a stranger to the classes 
whose exclusive rights, already lost in part, were con- 
demned to perish for the gênerai good. If the un- 
privileged order was naturally disposed by its very 
instincts and interests to such inspirations, it could 
not be alone in feeling them. Wherever elevated 
minds and generous hearts met, therewas found food 
to cherish what may be named the idea of modem 
liberality; that voice of opinion, which renovated 
everything in 1789, had its brilliant and sincère in- 
struments among the nobility and clergy. Strange, 
too, as it may appear, it was at the very court of 
Louis XIV., in the cârcle of his grandson, in the 
meetings of grands seigneurs, that the first attempt 
at a political reaction originated, springing firom a 
lively sympathy with the sufferings of the people, 
against the intolérable dogma and the necessary evils 
of unlimited monarchy. 

It is known that a writer of talent, an admirable 
bishop and ardent philanthropist, Fénelon, was the 
soûl of those projects of which he had sown the seed 
in lessons which he gave during five years to the 
heir to the throne* The plan of government, oon- 

* From 1680 to 1694 Fénelon discharged the dutiea of pre- 
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ceived by him, and embraced enthusiastically by the 
future successor of Louis XIV., presented a curious 
mixture of aristocratie spirit and affection for the 
popular interests.* This plan, to which a vague 
celebrity is attached, had the praiseworthy merit of 
being suggested by the consciousness of existing 
abuses and evils, with the enormous defect of apply- 
ing to those abuses remédies worse than the evil 
itself. It destroyed the centralisation of the govern- 
ment, and even the government itself, properly so 
called, suppressed the intendants of provinces, and 
replaced the ministers by councils.f Depriving 

eeptor to the Duke of Burgundy, who, on the death of the 
dauphin, his father, in 1711, became heir-presumptive. 

* In the works of Fénelon, t. xxii., see the writing entitled, 
" Plans du gouvernement concertée avec le Duc de Chevreuêe, 
pour être proposes au Duc de Bourgogne" November, 1711. 
The Duke of Burgnndy, when he became dauphin, was asso- 
eiated by Louis XIV. in the labours of the council. He had, 
as his principal confidants in his political views, under the 
initiative of the Archbishop of Cambray, the Duke of Beau- 
▼illiers, his former tutor, and the dukes of Chevreuêe and 
Saint-Simon. (See the Memoirs of the last, t. x., p. 4, 204, 
209, and t. iii., p / 260.) 

f The intendants of justice, police, and finance were insti- 
tuted by Richelieu. Ail the ministries, except the office of 
chancellor, were to be abohshed, and their powers divided 
among six councils, acting under the control of the council of 
state presided over by the king. The six councils were named, 
council of foreign affaira, of ecclesiastical affaira, of war, of 
the navy, of finance, and of despatches, or of the interior of 
the kingdom. This mode of administration was tried, with 
wretched success, under the regenoy of the Duke of Orléans. 
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royalty of ite modem character, it made of it, no 
longer the living image, the active personification of 
the State, bat an inactive privilège, serving merely 
to crown a hierarchy of privilèges, and depending 
upon this hierarchy while rendering it protection.* 
This was to rétrograde towards feudal monarchy, in 
order to avoid the evils of absolute monarchy, and to 
undo the work of âges instead of perfectionising it. 

By the side of the States-General, which had become 
a regular institution, of the provincial States which 
were established to the number of twenty, at least, by 
a new division of the provinces, of cantonal diets ap- 
pointed for the assessment and redistribution of the 

(Voy. Mémoires de Saint-Simon, t. x., p. 6, 7, 8 ; and t. xii, p. 
267, 269, and 270.) 

• The whole administration onght to be exercised in each 
provinœ by particolar Btates, onder the suprême control of 
the States-General of the kingdom. The council of the inte- 
rior, of finance, and the council of state itself, hâve not, as far 
as appears, other administrative authority than the right of 
inspection by commissioners. We give below whai the plant 
of government arranged with the Duke of Chevreuse express 
in thia respect : " Establishment of particular states in ail the 
provinces, with power, &c.— a sufficiency of the monies which 
the particular states may raise to pay their part of the sum 
total of the expenses of the state— superiority of the States- 
General over those of the provinces ; corrections of thingB doue 
by the provincial States on complaint and proof— gênerai re- 
vision of the aocounts of the particular States in regard to 
monies and ordinary expenses — no intendants ; missi domimei 
only from time to time." (Œuvreê de Fénelon, t. xxiL, p. 
579, 680, and 681.) 
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taxes, were found in this so-called free constitution 
the still more definite séparation of the orders, and 
new distinctions of classes : for the dergy an entire 
independence with respect to the civil power; for 
the high nobility political prérogatives ; for the noble 
barn in gênerai, the admission by préférence to ail 
the offices, the ré-establishment of the juges âfépée in 
the bailliages, and their introduction into the parlia- 
ments ; lastly, for the Tiers Etat there was a diminu- 
tion or suppression of offices which for a long tdme had 
devolved on them.* By the strangest contrast, more- 
over, to provisions which seem like a contradiction to 
the traditional progress of society in France, there 

* Support of the nobility : every family shall hare one on 
whom sufficient property is entailed, majorasgo of Spain. In 
the families of the high nobility entails not to be small ; lésa 
for the ordinaiy nobility — Misalliances forbidden to either 
sex— Ennoblements forbidden except in cases of signal service 
rendered to the State— Every duke a peer— They must wait 
for a place till a vacancy occurs ; they must not attend any but 
the States-General. Letters for marquises, counte, viscounts, 
barons, as for dukes. Justice : the Chancellor, head of the 
Tiers Etat, shonld hold an inferior rank as heretofore. Préfér- 
ence given to nobles over commons of equal merit for the ap- 
poîntments of président and connseUors. Magistrates to be of 
noble birth, and those with this qualification to be preferred to 
professions! men, when it Bhall be possible. Nopresidial judgeB : 
their rights assigned to the bailliages. To re-establish the right 
of one of birth as bailiff to exercise his office there. lieutenant- 
général, and lieutenant-criminel, nobles if possible. (Plant 
du Gouvernement concertée avec le Due de Ckevreuse, Ibid., 
p. 590, 501, 592. See above, chap. vii., the demanda of the 
nobility in the States-General of 1614.) 
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were joined others, the generosity of which was in ad- 
vance of the tunes and the expectations that could rea- 
sonably be entertained ; taxation was extended in every 
shape to ail the classes of the nation; in this respect 
there were no longer privilèges for the two first orders, 
nor vexation for the people from the mode in which 
the collection of taxes was farmed.* 

In spite of the libéral doctrines which the Duke of 
Burgnndy and his friends professed, and of which 
they sincerely believed that this work was the ex- 
pression^ this wretched medley of contradictory 
éléments, which was a twofold innovation, firstly, in 

* Etablissement <T assiettes, which is a email court of each 
diocèse, as in Languedoc, in which the biahop sits with the 
seigneurs and the Tiers Etat, which régulâtes the collection 
of the taxes according to the register of lands — To proportion 
the taxes to the naturel productiveness of the country and the 
commerce which flourishes there — Cessation of excise on sait, 
grosses fermes, poll-tax, and royal tithes. Taxes by the Statea 
of the country on sait, without excise — No more financiers — 
Ecclesiastics must con tribu te to the expenses of the State from 
their revenues. (Plans du Gouvernement, Sfc, Ibid, p. 579, 
580, and 686.) The principle of a proportional equality in 
matter of taxation, one of the bases of this financial System, 
had been laid down by Vanban, in his oelebrated memoir 
entitled Dîme Royale. 

f I dare not embellish a noble expression, an expression of 
a prince deeply impressed : that a king is made for his subjects, 
and not the subjects for him, as he uttered it freely in public, and 
even in the salon de Marly. (Mémoires de Saint Simon, t. x., 
p. 212. Fénelon repeats continually in his political writinga 
and correspondence, that ail despotism is bad government ; 
that without national liberties there is neither order nor 
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its character of a social philanthropy, and, secondly, 
as it restored a distinction of rights and classes accord- 
ing to birth, — a distinction which raised the nobility 
up again from their political fall, and lowered the po- 
sitions which the Tiers Etat had gained by length of 
time, — this constitution, opposed both to reason and 
history, had not a chance of being popular for a single 
day, if it could hâve passed from the world of dreams 
into that of realities. The French monarchy, when it 
was to be no longer absolute, should hâve conti* 
nued administrative ; French liberty should hâve been 
founded, not upon a distinction, still more marked 
than before, but upon the fusion of the orders, not 
upon the dépression, but upon the continued élévation 
of the commonalty. 

The death of the Dauphin when scarcely thirty years 
old, eut off at once thèse designs and the hopes which 
were entertained of his reign.* Louis XIV. had but 
a vague knowledge of the plans elaborated by his 
grandson in the secrecy of friendship.f He admired 

justice in the State, nor real greatness for the prince ; that 
the body of the nation ought to hâve a part in public afFairs. 

• He was born the 6th of August, 1682, and died the 18th 
February, 1712. 

t After the death of the Duke of Burgundy, the king had 
bronght to him a casket filled with private papers, which were 
bnrnt. He gave this order, not, as was thought, through 
vexation, and after a complète examination of them, but in 
conséquence of a ruse of the Duke de Beauvilliers, who 
fatigued him by reading some long memoirs without interest, 
in order to remove his wish of hearing the reat read. Another 
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the aérions spirit and high qualitiea of the young 
prince, but ail besides was an object of distrust and 
antipathy to him,* and that as much from his straight- 
forwardnessof mind as firom his despotic instincts. If 
he hadwithinhim an extravagant fidth, it was his 
deep conviction of the wisdom of his ancestors, of the 
civilising efficacy of that power, when united and con- 
centrated, which he had received firom them, which he 
no donbt abused, but which he developed in the same 
way as they had done. In the midst of ail the pomp 
of his court, he was in his way a leveDer ; in his esti- 
mation merit had claims superior to those of birth ; 
he opened ways as wide as possible to the rise of new 
men ; instead of dividing he united. He laboured to 
render the political unity of the country complète, 
and, without knowing it, prepared at a distance the 
accession of the one great and sovereign community 
of the nation. 

In this manner, in spite of its too évident defects, 
the policy of Louis XIV. was more intelligent and of 
greater value for the future, than the specious imagi- 

easket containing some papers relative to the mattera agreed 
upon between the prince and hisfriends was saved by the latter. 
(See the Mémoire* de Saint Simon, t. xii., p. 967.) 

* We know the expression of the long after a oonversation 
which he wished to hâve with Fénelon upon the principles of 
his government: "I hâve been oonversing with the most 
excellent and most chimerical mind in my kingdom." (See 
Voltaire, Siècle de Louis XIV., t. ii., c. xxxviii., p. 452, édîl. 
Beuchot.) 
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nations of the reformera of his times ; he formed hie 
opinion of what ought to be his task according to the 
work of his predecessors, and he performed it faith- 
fully, according to his means and powers. Whether 
we allow or refuse him the name of Great, which was 
decreed to him by admiration mixed with flattery,* 
it is impossible not to be sensible of the impres- 
sion which is produced in history by that kingly 
person, calm and proud, serions and mild, attentive 
and reflecting, one to which the idea of Majesty so 
well corresponds. It is even impossible not to regret 
at times the severe blâme which justice compels us 
to join to the praise which is due to him ; and this 
feeling arises not when we contemplate his reign, bril- 
liant with ail that forms the splendour and the power 
of States, but when we behold the kingdom deprived 
of its strength and prosperity, and the monarch once 
loaded with glory,with nothing left to hope for but firom 
his struggle with misfortune. It is when, vanquished 
on ail his frontiers by the coalition of Europe, he 
prolongea that last combat with an unshaken firm- 
ness, forgetting himself in order to spare the country 
the miseries of a foreign invasion, sacrificing his pride, 
and ready to give his life for the national indépen- 
dance, t It is also when, in the severest of his re- 

• This title, first inscribed on scme medals struok in honour 
of the king, was solemnly conferred upon him in 1660 by the 
Hôtel de Ville of Paris. 

t See the éventa of the reign firom 1708 to 1713, the year 

2 A 
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verses, he aaw, without allowing himself to despond, 
his son, and his grandchildren, die around him ;* or 
lastly, when at the close of his existence, he expreased 
in touching words, an admirable constancy of mind, 
a courage without ostentation, which he carried even 
to a eonfession of his errors.f 

of the peace of Utrecht. This constancy, this firmness of 
mind, thia uniform outward bearing, this undeviating anxiety 
still to hold the helm as long as he could, this hoping against 
ail hope, from courage and wisdom, not from blindness, 
thèse appearances in the king under ail circumstances — are 
what few persons could be capable of, what would hâve made 
him dcserve the name of Great, which had been so prema- 
tnrely given to him. (Mémoires de Saint-Simon, t xiii., p. 
163.) I hâve always submitted myself to the divine will; and 
the ills with which it may please that will to afflict my king- 
dom, do not permit me to doubt of tho sacrifice which it 
requires me to make of ail that I may feel most sensihly. I 
forge t then my glory. (Letter of Louis XIV. to his M mister 
in Holland, 29th April, 1709, cited by M. Mignet, Négocia- 
tions, &c., t. L, introduction, p. xcii.) Landreciea could not 
hold out any longer. (June, 1712.) It was discussed at Ver- 
sailles whether the king should retreat to Chambord on the 
Loire. He said to Maréchal ôTHarcourt that, in case of a 
fresh disaster, he should eonvoke ail the nobility, whom he 
would lead against the enemy, in spite of lus âge, now fiill 
•eventy-four years, and would die at the head of them. (Vol- 
taire, Siècle de Louis XIV., ch. xii., t. 11, p. 100, de l'édition 
Beuchot.) 

* Louis, the dauphin, died in 1711 ; Louis, Duke of Bnr- 
gundy, and his son Louis, Duke of Britanny, died in 1712. 

t See the Mémoire of Saint-Simon, t. xii., p. 483, 485, and 
491. Louis XIV. died lat September, 1715, three days before 
he had completed his seventy-seventh year. His reign had 
lasted seventy-two years from the death of Louis XIIL, and 
ûfty-four from that of Maaarin. 
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Besides the splendour which was shed upon his 
reign by the renown of so many men of talent, whom 
it is unnecessary to name hère ; besides his dearly pur- 
chased glory, and transient prosperity, in ail the phases 
of his long reign,* in spite of enormous errors, he 
had one incontestable merit, that of being the first to 
présent a complète form of administration, embracing 
at once, without exertion, in a continuons manner, ail 
the material and intellectual interests of the country. 
In this respect the govemment of Louis XIV. made 
an immense step in advance of those which had pre- 
ceded it ; he fixed the basis of that which I should 
call the administrative constitution of the govemment ; 
it was, with the exception of political liberty, one of 
the greatest governments which France had possessed 
up to our days.f It is from him that we properly 
date the regular action of the State, the sociableness, 
manners, language, and national taste of our own 
times. At this point of our history we find our pré- 
sent condition in great measure established ; beyond 
it, we hâve difficulty in recognising ourselves. It is 
like a mould, the powerful impress of which has re- 
mained on the principal éléments of our civilisation, 
literature, art, industry, civil order, and military 
forces. 

• I hère speak only of the penonal reign of Loois XIV., 
which lasted, as has been seen, from 1661 to 1715. 

f See the Histoire générale de la civilûaiion en JBurope, by 
M. Guizot, 14 leçon. 
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From this moment we see the power, free in its 
motion», proceed from the centre to tbe extremities, 
and thence ascend again by sure and easy ways. In 
the départaient of each ministry we see in full action 
those mimerons offices in which traditions are pre- 
served, and in which documents are accunralated. 
Lastly, we see the prudence of the government pre- 
sented in a degree of maturity; it knows of what 
value is the care of the future, and on every point it 
dévotes itself to it ; it institutes karned societies, and 
insures itself effective bodies of officers ; it founds 
schools of art and schools of amis, forma new har- 
bours, arsenak, and scientific collections. 

Some remarkable advancements towards the great 
national fusion of Tanks accompanied the new de- 
velopments of the administrative power, under Louis 
XIV. Considered in a social point of view, the 
spirit of his government was to tend by every sort of 
means to the approximation of classes. He annihila- 
ted the independence of the nobles without interrupt- 
ing peace ; compelled the great lords without apparent 
constraint to the court life, and to regular service in 
the army ; and everywhere, even at court, made the 
dignity attached to office take the precedenceof birth.* 

* By degrees he reduced everybody to serve, and, to swell 
hk court, even those of whom he made Utile acoount. He 
who was of âge to serve did not venture to delay enterisg the 
service. This was again another expédient to ruin the lords, 
and to accustom them to equality, and to mix pêfaméU with 
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Marchais, whether they were nobles or not, took 
the precedence of dukes ; ministers of bourgeois 
birth were second to none but princes of the 
blood, and their wives were admitted to the King's 
table.* In the army there no longer existed any 
necessary préférence of the high nobility over the 
inferior in regard to rank, nor of the nobility over 
the commons; seniority of service constituted the 
right to promotion, and, except in cases of signal 
merit or particular favour, they followed the order of 
the list.f 

eveiy body Under the pretence that ail military ser- 
vice is honourable, and that it is right to learn to obey before 
they eommand, he subjected ail, without any exception bat of 
the princes of the blood, to commence by being cadets ia bis 
body-guaxd, and by discharging exactly the same duties as 
the privâtes of the guards, both within doors and without, 
winter and sommer, and with the army. (Mémoires de Saint- 
Simon, t. xiii., p. 50.) 

• Thence the secretaries and ministère began to leave off, one 
after another, first the cloak, then the banda ; then, after the 
black, the plain, simple, modest dress ; lastly, to dress them- 
selves as persons of rank, then to assume their manners, then 
their privilèges, and, step by step, they were admitted to dîne 
with the king ; and their wives, first for personal reasons, as 
Madame Colbert long before Madame Louvois ; afterwards, 
some yearo after her, ail by right of the places which their 
hosbands held, to dîne, and to corne in their carnages, and to 
be the same in ail respects as ladies of the highest quality. 
(Ibid. p. 17.) 

t Great and small, known or onknown, were then forced to 
enter and continue in the service, to be then as comxnoa 
people in a position of equality, and in the most abject de- 
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The old aristocracy, generally eut off firom public 
affaire, had no longer either power or political influ- 
ence as a distinct class ; the snm of their privilèges 
was reduced to exemptions firom taxes, which the ex- 
chequer frequently rendered illusory, to the exclusive 
right of admission into' an order of knighthood,* and 
to some seigneurial rights, which had become lésa 
profitable to them than burdensome to the inhatrit- 
ants of the oountry.f One of their members, a man 
of talent, but infatuated with family pride, calls the 
reign of Louis XIV. a reign of the vile bourgeoisie, 
words the bitterness of which proves that after 
Richelieu and the fall of the Fronde, something took 

pendence on the minister of war, and even of his elerks. 
(Ibid, p. 68.) It was laid down that every one, whoever he 
might be, who was in the service, should continue in a state of 
complète equality, as far as service and rank were concerned. 
This made promotion to a régiment or delay much more sen- 
sibly felt, because ail the other promotions which, were only 
made according to seniority, which is called V ordre du tableau. 
depended on this. (Mémoires de Saint-Simon, t. xiii., p. 56.) 

* The order of the Saint-Esprit. 

t The privilèges of the nobles are but shadows and cob- 
webs, which do not protect them from anything. Their 
tenants and their lands pay the king such excessive taxes, 
that ail the income of their property is consumed. TTnder 
pretence of rëmedying some disorders, which doubtless re- 
quired to be looked to, intendants hâve been sent into the 
provinces, who exercise over the nobles an intolérable domi- 
nion, and reduce them to slavery. Àt présent it is necessary 
for a noble to hâve right twice over to gain a suit against a 
peasant. (The Soupiré de la France eeclave, &c., Amsterdam, 
1689, p. 15.) 
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place in France towards the furtherance of civil equa- 
lity, which had the appearance of révolution in the 
eyes of contemporaries.* 

At the same time that the nobility, humbled with- 
out violence, retrograded upon the ranks of the 
middle class, the latter rose by a start more sud- 
denly than ever in capacity, social considération, and 
importance in the State. It was to them that the 
new encouragements given to industry and study were 
profitable ; their active and inventive powers were 
developed in every direction ; fortunes were rapidly ac- 
cumulated by their more extended undertakings, and 
the highest careers were now opened to their ambition 
of advancement. They obtained successes, crédit, and 
power, the examples of which struck forcibly the great 
moralist of the âge. La Bruyère has described with 
his inimitable touch/ that émulation of useful labour, 
in contrast with the supineness of spirit and the idle- 
ness of the high nobility.f Under Louis XIV. 

• Mémoires de Saint-Simon, t. iii., p. 316. Thence the élé- 
vation of the pen and the gown, and the depreBsion of the 
nobility by degrees, which may be observed elsewhere even 
to a marvel, as is seen and felt to-day ; and thèse gentlemen 
of the pen and gown hâve known well how to keep it np, by 
aggravating their yoke every day ; so that things hâve corne 
to such a pass, that the highest seigneur rcceives no considér- 
ation whatever, and that in a thonsand différent ways he 
dépends on the lowest commoner. (Ibid, t. iii., p. 265.) 

t While the great neglect to leam anything, I do not 
mean only of the interests of princes and public affaira, but 
•ven of their own ; while they are ignorant of the eoonomy or 
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almost aU the ministère spiroig froia ihe homrçeoisit ,-* 
many of tbe illustrious naines among the military,t 
and among the literary ail the great namea with 
three exceptions were plebeian.J 

knowledge neoessary for a father of a famîly, and pique them- 
selves upon thu ignorance ; while they allow themselYes to 
be imporerished and managed by their stewards ; while they 
are content to be eonnoisseors and coteaux, to call on Thais or 
Phryné, to speak of the honnds or of the old pack, to tell how 
many stages there are from Paris to Besançon or Philisbourg, 
citizens instruct thernselves in the domestio and foreign inte- 
resta of the kingdom, study the government, become acute 
and political, know what are the strong and weak points of a 
whole state, think how to place themBelves, obtain place» raise 
themaelves, become powerful, relieve the prince of a part of 
the public cares. The great, who despised, learn to respect 
them, happy if they only become their sons-in-law. (Lee carac- 
three de la Bruyère, ch. ix., Des grande.) 

* On the list of secretaries of state, before and since the 
time of Mazarin, the foUowing names strike us at first sight : 
Bouthillier, Bailleul, Servien, Guénégaud, Fouquet, Michel le 
Tellier, Le Tellier de Louvois, Le Tellier de Barbéaieux, 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert, Colbert de Seignelay, Golbert de 
Croisai, Colbert de Torci, Arnaud de Pomponne, Phèlipeaux 
de la Yrillière, Phèlipeaux de Châteauneuf, Le Péletier, Des- 
marets, Chamillard. The ohancellors, as formerly chosen 
from the magiatracy, do not figure in this catalogue, unless 
they had made their début in the ministry through another 
department than that of justice. 

t Fabert and Catinat, Duquesne and Duguay-Trouin. 

X Corneille, Pascal, Molière, Eacine, La Fontaine, Boileau, 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Fléchier, Massillon, La Bruyère, Ar- 
naud, Nicole, Domat, and, if we add the artists, Le Poussin, 
Le Sueur, Le Lorrain, Philippe de Champagne, Lebrun, Pujet. 
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But if this last glory, the highest and most lasting 
of the reign, the one which makes it reckoned as an 
epoch in the history of the miman mind, résulta in so 
large a proportion from the Tiers Etat, a share of it is 
aiso due to the personal influence of the King. Not 
only did Louis XIV., with the advice of Colbert, make 
a provision for literary persons by instituting regular 
pensions in their favour ; but of his own accord he 
did more, he honoured them with his favours. He 
assigned them a place at court, and placed their 
free association, the French Academy, in the rank of 
the great corporations of the States.* He ennobled 
literature in a manner by his familiarity full of 
considération with the principal among them ; and 
by his natural dignity, his correctness of judgment, 
and his purity of taste, he exercised, without laying 
claim to it, a real influence over it.f Something of 
that chastened boldness, of that perfect proportion of 
force and grâce, of reason and imagination, which is 

The excepted naines are those of Fénelon, Larochefoucauld, 
and Madame de Sévigné. 

* The Academy, since the death of Richelieu, iras ander the 
officiai patronage of the chancelier. About 1672 the long 
declared himself personally the patron, and conferred on it 
the right of coming to address him on solemn occasions, as 
the parliament and the other snperior courts did. 
t Ce monarque, dont l'âme aux grandes qualités 
Joint un goût délicat des savantes beautés, 
Qui, séparant le bon d' avec son apparence, 
Décide sans erreur, et loue arec prudence. 

Molière — Poème du PaUde-Qrâee, 
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the character of the chefs (P œuvres of the second half 
of the seventeenth century, is derived from him.* 

The same reign which put the seal on political 
unity, and carried out administrative unity almost to 
its entire development, laid the foundations also of 
that which may be called the moral unity of France. 
From the approximation of classes and différent pro- 
fessions, from the more fréquent intermixture of the 
nobility and bourgeoisie in the high sphères of 
government, fortune, and society; a mixed society 
was formed under Louis XIV ., no longer confined to 
the intimacy of certain salons, but co-extensive with 
the gênerai intercourse of life, — the genuine society 
of France modelled upon one and the same type of 
refinement and good taste. Thither the hereditary 
habits, the traditional manners, the characteristic 
traits, derived by each from his origin and his con- 
dition, came to be fused and tempered together in 
one form of good breeding. Nobles and commoners, 
military men and professional, literary and commer- 
cial, were no longer distinguished on their first intro- 
duction by a contrast of manners.f A tinge of 
urbanity shed over ail conditions, assistance of every 
kind held out to meet the want of instruction, an 
easy life and refined pleasures made Paris a résidence 

* See the Histoire de la Littérature Française, by M. D. 
Nis&rd, t. ii., chap. vii. ; and the Histoire de France by M. 
Henri Martin, t. xv., p. 33, and foll. 

f Ail the différent conditions of life were before eaailj 
reoogniaed by the defects which characterised them. The mili- 
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attractive to foreigners ; while, among ourselves, the 
conformity of tastes and mind extending wider and 
wider, opened the ways to a social power, which soon 
gained the ascendancy over ail the others, — the power 
of public opinion. 

By a movement similar to that which had taken 
place in the political order, and next in the ad- 
ministrative order, the moral life of the nation 
was also more and more attracted to the centre. 
The ideas, the modes of life and thought peculiar to 
each province, were weakened and modified under 
the dominioti of a gênerai rivalry ; of a leaning to 
imitate the tone and the manners of the capital. 
Thia impulse even extended its action beyond its 
sphère, it produced political effects; it hastened the 
ruin of the ancient provincial institutions, already far 

tary and youths intended for the profession of arma affected 
an impassioned liveliness ; the lawyers a forbidding gravity, 
to which the cnstom of always wearing the gown, even at 
court, did not a little contribute. It was the same with 
members of the uni vers ity and physiciens. The merchanta 
alsojwore short coats when they assembled together, and 
when they waited on the minutera , and the greatest mer- 
chants were at that time men of coarse manners. Eut the 
houses, the théâtres, the public promenades, where they began 
to assemble to enjoy a more agreeable life, gradually rendered 
the comportment of ail the citizens almoat the same. It is 
perceived at the présent day, that even behind the counter 
politeness has gained upon ail the classes. The provinces 
hâve been in the course of time affected by ail thèse changes. 
(Voltaire, Siècle de Louis XIF», édifc. Beuchot, chap. xxix.» 
t ii., p. 269.) 
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advanced, throughout the kingdom. Although ondes* 
and after the reign of Louis XIV. there still eûted 
particular states in France preserving by exception 
their Deliberative Assemblies, this remnant of the 
liberties of the Middle Ages was bnt a shadow befbre 
the power of the intendants, which was becoming 
more and more active and absolute.* Nowhere, ex* 
oept in Brittany, and there for reasons belonging to 
the particular hiatoiy of that province, did the résist- 
ance of the ancient corporations to the encroach- 
ments of the central authority induce anything be- 
yond a waning opposition and strates without any 
important result.f 

Since the reign of Henry IV. up to an advanced 
period of the reign of Louis XIV., the municipal 
aystem had not undergone any important altération. 
Although watched and controlled in a manner more 
and more strict, J this system preserved its old foun- 

* Thèse magistrales, institated by Richelieu in 1636, under 
the title of intendants of justice, police, and finance, were sup- 
pres8ed during the Fronde, and re-established by Maaarin. It 
ia at that time that the particular States of the provinces, with 
the exception of Languedoc, ceased to be assembled. The 
territories, for which the name of pays d'états was firom that 
time specially reserved, are, Languedoc, Britanny, Burgundy, 
Provence, Dauphiny, Flanders, Artois, Hainault, andCam- 
bresis, the county of Pau, the county of Foix, Bigonre, Marsan, 
Nébouzan, and Quatre- Vallées. 

f See the work entitled, Une province sous Louis XIV. 9 by 
M. Alexandre Thomas. 

: Edicts of Louis XIII., July, 1622, May, 1633, and May, 
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dations and its principle of liberty by the élection oi 
magistrales, when a stroke of government of a fiscal 
rather than of a political nature abolished it as a right, 
and, as a fact, only left to it a precarious and condi- 
tional existence. In the severest pressure of a war, 
the expenditure of which was only covered by means 
of financial expédients, among which figured the 
création of vénal offices,* government hit upon the 
idea of seizing npon the urban magistracies, and 
upon ail the offices in the gift of the cities, of 
erecting them into hereditary offices, and of selling 

1634, created, with the title of royal offices, hereditary registrars 
in ail the cities and communities of the southern provinces ; 
and another edict of the same king, June, 1635, instituted, be- 
sides thèse officers, hereditary attorneys of the city in the mu- 
nicipalities within the jurisdiction of parliament, and of the 
chamber of exchequer at Paris. The motives of this double 
création are thns declared by Louis XIV., who, by an edict of 
July, 1690, renewed and extended it through the whole king- 
dom : — " The late king, our very honoured lord and father, 
believed that, for the purpose of restoring order in the said 
communities, to prevent the waste of their common revenues, 
both of patrimooy and grant, and to Btop the course of abuses 
which were committed with too much licence, there were no 
more sure means than to establish certain permanent officers, 
who, having an entire knowledge of affaira, should be in a 
position to instruct the other élective magistrates, who are 
only temporary, and ail concurring together for the same pur- 
pose, should not fail to make the public perceive the salutary 
effects of a good administration." (Bec. des anciennes Lois 
Françaises, t. xx., p. 106.) 

* The war with Germany commenced in 1668, and was 
concluded in 1697 by the treaty of Kyswyk. 
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them, at the highest price, either to individuals or to 
the cities themselves. A permanent mayor, and 
assessors, who were hereditary candidates for the 
offices of échevins, consuls, capitouls, jurats, syndics, 
were imposed upon ail the municipalities of the king- 
dom,* which ceascd to be élective (unless they should 
hâve purchased the new offices with their revenues), 
in order to abolish them, or, as they said, to re-unite 
them to the corporation of the city. 

In pntting up thèse offices, now become royal, and 
set off withfthe title of counsellors of the king,f to the 
highest bidder, they had calculated on the one hand 
npon the passion of the rich bourgeois families for 
hereditary appointments ; on the other, upon the 

* Paris and Lyons, by a dispensation of exception, retained 
their prévôts de marchands ; but thèse two cities each received 
twelve assessors in virtae of hereditary offices. See the edict 
of August, 1692, creating mayors and assessors in each city 
and commnnity of the kingdom ; the decree of the council of 
the 5th December, 1693, containing a gênerai régulation for 
the duties, rank, and sittings of the mayors, assessors, &c ; 
the edict of March, 1702, creating in each province lieute- 
nants of the prévôts des marchands at Paris and Lyons ; and 
the edict of December, 1706, creating a permanent mayor and 
lieutenants of mayors, to act by turns and triennially in eaeh 
city. (Rec. des anciennes Lois Françaises, t. xx. y p. 158, 203, 
408, 410, and 492.) 

t The king having, by bis edict of the month of August, 
1692, created offices of counsellors of his majesty, permanent 
mayors of cities, places, and communities of his kingdom, 
assessors of the said mayors, and commissioners of inspection 
in the cities and military magazines, by another edict of the 
•orne month. . . . (Decree of the Council, December 5, 1693.) 
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attachaient of the cities to their immémorial fran- 
chises ; and this daring confiscation of the municipal 
System was founded, above ail, on the political impo- 
tence to which, in spite of the popular character of 
its forma, this System was reduced. In reality no 
rising took place in its defence; there was only a 
gênerai complainte more or less sharp, more or less 
bitter, but eveiywhere followed by submission. The 
cities, both great and small, made it a duty and a 
point of honour with themselves to buy back their 
privilèges ; at the price of heavy sacrifices they became 
the purchasers of the greater part of the newly- 
created offices, and what is worthy of remark, this 
reunion, which let the ancient state of things still 
exista or re-established it, far from being displeasing to 
the government, received, on the contrary, its co- 
opération.* 

When the reign of Louis XIV. tenninated, the 

* . . . . We hâve resolved, not only to suppress those of 
the said offices which remain to be sold or reunited, and to 
grant to the communities the liberty of having the dutiea per- 
formed by the subjects whom they shall choose to appoint, 
but moreover, in order to re-establish in the hôtels de ville of 
our kingdom the order which was established there before 
our said edicts for the élection of mayors, lieutenants of 
mayors, secrétaires, registrars, and other ofBcers necessaiy for 
the administration of their common affaira, to permit the com- 
munities to dispossess the purchasers or nommées of those 

offices by reimbursing them, however, in one single 

payment for what they shall hâve paid. (Edict of September, 
1714, Recueil des anciennes lois Françaises, t. xx., p. 637.) 
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urban administration présentai the strangest inoon- 
gruities. According as the cities were in a condition 
to buy back their franchises, there were some muni» 
cipalities élective, others permanent, others composed 
partly of offices dépendent on the community of 
citûens, and partly of those possessed in right of 
private property. This irregularity, and the acts of 
authority which had produoed it, formed a prominent 
feature among the grievances, the redress of which 
was demanded in the most pressing manner of the 
législation under the new reign. The answer desired 
was not long delayed; and in the month of June, 
1716, the Prince, who ruled in the name of Louis 
XV., then a minor, decreed that ail the cities of the 
kingdom should enter again into the full enjoyment 
of their rights. This edict, by which ail the offices — 
whether re-united or not, whether paid for or not by 
the cities — were suppressed, proclaimed the restora- 
tion of the ancient municipal government, and seemed 
seriously to guarantee it respect and support.* But 

* We désire to re-establish the order which was observed 
before 1690 in the administration of ail the cities and commu- 
nitiee of our kingdom, whether they shall hâve bought or 
re-united the said offices, under whatever title it might be, 
in order to hâve the liberty of having the exercise of them in 
whole or in part, or in order merely to enjoy salaries and 
rights belonging to them, or whether the said offices may 
hâve been sold to private individuals ; we hâve determined to 
suppress ail the offices without exception, and to give to ail 
the cities, oonununities, and parishes of our Vmgrinifr the 
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the illusion was short in this respect : a great fiscal 
experiment had been made ; it was ascertained that 
the cities put to ransom for rights which were dear to 
them, paid without résistance; six years after, in a 
formidable crisis of the treasury, ail the municipal 
offices, created and put up to auction by Louis XIV., 
were treated in the same way by the régent.* 

This second confiscation of the communal liberties, 
more open than the first, described without évasion 
as a financial expédient^ marked their destiny for 

liberty which they possessed, to elect and nomiaate mayors 
and échevins, consuls, capitouls, jurats, secretaries, registrars, 
syndics, and other municipal officers, in order to administer 
their common affaire. (Bec. des anciennes Lois Françaises, 
t. rri., p. 117.) See the déclaration of 17th July, 1717, order- 
ing that the mayors and other office» of the hôtels de ville 
ahall be elected as they were before the year 1690, and the 
decree of the council of the 4th September in the same year. 
(Ibid, p. 148 and 156.) 

* The necessity of providing for the exact payment of the 
arreara, and for the repayment of the capital* of the debts of 
the government, has obliged us to look for the means most 
oonvenient for the purpose, and we saw no surer expédient, 
nor one less onerous to our people, than the re-establishment 
of the différent offices suppressed since our accession to the 
crown. (Edict of Augost, 1722, Bec. des anciennes Lois 
Françaises, t. xxL, p. 209.) 

t In the edict of Àugust, 1692, the real motives had been 
dissembled, and disguiàed under political prétexta: — "The 
care which we hâve always taken to choose the most capable 
of our subjects among those who hâve been presented to us to 
fill the office of mayor in the principal cities of our kingdom, 
has not prevented cabals and parties £rom having very oflen 

2 b 
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the future. They were thenceforth reckoned among 
tfae meanfl of raising money in extrême emergencies. 
It was the play of the Government to adl, withdrznr, 
and to sell again its appointmenta of mayors, lieu- 
tenants of mayors, assessors, échevins, consuls, capi- 
touls, jurats, permanent syndics, and to squeexe the 
cities by the renewed threat of an intrusion of here- 
ditary officers.* From 1722 to 1789 the municipal 
government did not remain for sixteen years free 
from the payment of a ransom. In this spaee of 
time, with the exception of two intervais — one from 
1724 to 1733, the other from 1764 to 1771— no 
élection of magistrates in the communes oould be 

taken part in the élection of thèse magistrates, whence it has 
almost always happenedthat the officers so elected, in order to 
keep well with the individuals to whom they are indebted for 
their employment, and with those who they foresee would suo- 
œed to their power, hâve overcharged the other inhabitants of 
thecities, and especially those who refusedthem their votes. . . 
This ifl why we hâve judged it advisable to create mayors by 
right in aÛ the cities and places of our kingdom, who not 
being indebted for their offices to the votes of private indivi- 
duals, and not having reason to fear their sucoessors, shall 
exercise the duties of their office without préjudice, and with 
ail the liberty which is necessary to préserve equality in the 
public offices. (Rec. des anciennes Lais Françaises, t. xx., 
p. 159.) 

* The offices established in 1722 were suppressed by the 
edict of July, 1724 ; they were established again by the edict 
of November, 1733, and suppressed again by the edict of 
August, 1764 ; the edict of November, 1771, re-established 
them for the third time, and this was definitively. 
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made except by virtue of letters-patent, which they 
bad to purchase.* Thus the original right did not 
exist any longer in reality, even there, whcre in 
appearance it continued to be exercised; and this 
state of things continued up to the epoch of the 
révolution. 

I hâve anticipated the order of time, but it is in 
order to mention, once for ail, those sad and mono- 
tonous vicissitudes which à less summary history will 
exhibit at length. At the point which I hâve reached, if 
the ancient municipal government were still an object 
of pride and attachaient from its recollections with 
many cities, it had completely ceased to be a source 
of strength to the progressive classes of the nation. 
I shall not speak of them any further ; but it is not 
without a sympathetic regret that I bid adieu to those 

* The edict of 1724, which gratuitously suppressed for the 
second time the offices imposed on the cities, was delivered at 
the accession of a new ministry, that of the Duke of Bourbon, 
and the new administration sought a means of popularity in 
that suppression. The edict of 1784, which, by suppressing 
the hereditary municipal offices for the third time, declared 
that they should not be re-established under any pretezt, vas 
delivered by the popular administration of the Duke of 
Choiseul. It was his object to model in an uniform shape the 
urban administration throughout the kingdom, by giving it as 
its basis élection by an assembly of notables. It was the 
ministry in which the Abbé Terray held the department of 
finance which made the municipalities subject again to the 
System of offices, maintained this time up to the révolution. 
(See the Bec. des anciennes Lois Française», t. xxii., p. 405 
and 539.) 
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free commnnities, which were the cradle of the Tiers 
Etat, the first and vigorous expression of its politdcal 
instincts. For the historian who may wish to follow 
them in their extrême décline through the eighteenth 
century there will still be circumstances worthy of re- 
mark, and characteristics of moral excellence to extol. 
Such must be reckoned, for instance, that constançy 
exhibited in the cities which made them exhaust their 
wealth for the purchase of a last remnant of liberty, 
though it made no advantageous return of prosperity 
or public order, and a sentiment of the sacredness of 
civic rights, expressed in high and proud language in 
the complainte which were addressed in their naine to 
the goTernment which exacted their ransom.* 

* The payment of the price exacted for the réunion of the 
municipal offices took place either separately in each city, or 
collectively through the province. Inquiries about the sums 
voted for that purpose in one or the other method would not 
be without interest. Before the edict of 1771, the states of 
Provence had already expended, to keep up the right of élec- 
tion in the cities and boroughs of the country, 12,500,000 
francs ; after the promulgation of this edict, the state of 
Languedoc bought back the offices which it re-established for 
2,000,000 f. ; and the city of Perpignan, in the name of ail the 
municipalities of Boussillon, paid 250,000 f. — Why thèse efforts 
so frequently repeated— why this exhaustion of our resources, 
if we had not thought that we were performîng an act of duty 
by purchasing with the wreck of our patrimony this inalién- 
able and imprescriptible right of élection, a right which we 
hâve preserved at the expense of our fortunes P (Eemc-n- 
strances of the Parliament of Provence, 1774, Raynouard, 
Hittoire du Droit Municipal en France, t. ii., p. 362.) 
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If the municipal institutions were not àble to raiae 
themselves up from the indirect blow aimed at them 
by Louis XIV., it was not so with the great judicial 
institution on which the spirit of the Tiers Etat was 
so forcibly impressed.* Struck at directly by the 
king in its political prérogatives, the parliament bent 
beneath him, but only for a time ; and when he was 
dead, it sprang up again, more powerful than ever. 
This power of the suprême corporation proceeded 
from two opposite sources — the one popular, the 
other aristocratie : the latter was the esprit de corps 
increased by the pride of family from the inheritance 
of offices ; the former was the affection of the com- 
monalty, arising from sympathy of origin, and 
cherished by long services rendered to the cause of 
common right, of civil equality, and national in- 
dependence.f 

* See above, chap. ii. 

t See above, chaps. iv., vi. t and viii. — In conséquence of 
the révolution, which in the fourteenth century filled the par- 
liament and the other suprême courts with lawyers, the whole 
judicial order, with the exception of bailiffa and seneschals, 
was ranged in the Tiers Etat Such was its place in the 
States-General of 1614, and if, in the course of the seven- 
teenth century, there had been other meetings, the same thing 
would hâve been observed. In the middle of the following 
century it was still a controverted point between the nobles 
who filled judicial offices and the professions! men, whether 
ail the magistrates, whatever might be their extraction, did 
not belong to the third order. (See the list of the deputies of 
the Tiers Etat at the States-General of 1614 below, in Ap- 
pendix II.) 
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As we have already seen, the history of the parlia- 
ment sinoe the thirteenth century is a succession of 
slow but always sure advancements ; it grows in the 
cyes of tue nation at the same time as Royalty, 
which it seemed at once to aid and to watch, whose 
way it enlightens, and which it aspires to direct. In 
the sixteenth century its législative control, its right 
of remonstrance before the registration of edicts, was 
either accepted by the king or demanded by opinion;* 
and as not only the edicts of the kings, but also the 
bulls of the pope invested with the royal authoriza- 
tiou, and the treaties concluded with foreign powers, 
were necessarily registered, the parliament interposed 
in ail the great affairs of the state, both foreign and 

* Thus Charles IX., in spite of ail the hanhness with which 
he treated thig body, in that which took place on the subject 
of the registration of the edict declaring his majority, did not 
omit at the same time to approve the oustom of remonstrances, 
and to préserve its ancient liberty to the parliament in this 
respect. (D'Aguesseau, Œuvres complétée, t. i., p. 8, édi- 
tion Pardessus.)— Whence it is necessary that ail edicts be 
verified, and as it were controlled, in thèse courts of parlia- 
ment, which, although they are only a form of the three 
estâtes on a small scale, have power to suspend, modify, and 
refuse the said edicts. (Mémoires de Nevers, edit. of 1665, 
t. i., p. 449.) — The ordinary edicts not having anthority, and 
not being approved by the other magistrates, if they have not 
been received and verified in the said parliaments, which is a 
rule of state by means of which the king wonld not be abfe, 
if lie wished it, to make unjust laws, as soon after they wonld 
be rejected. (Mémoires de Michel de Castelnau, lib. L, chap. 
iv., p. 6.) 
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domestic* It regarded itself with pride as a power 
invested with the guardianship of the public, a me- 
diator between the people and the king, a moderator 
between the Crown and the Church, a préserver of the 
laws and regulator of ail the jurisdictions of the king- 
dom.f Its pretensions, kept down in the seventeenth 
century under the ministry of Bichelieu, $ re-appeared 

* In 1527, Francis I. snbmitted to an assembly, composed 
of members of the parliament of Paris and the other parlia- 
mente of France, the treaty of Madrid, which he had signed 
the preceding year, and declared that the omission of regia- 
tering it rendered that act null. It is the registratioti necea- 
sary in the case of bulls, which, affording to parliament the 
opportunity of making remonstrances on ecclesiastical affaira, 
enabled it to constitute itself the guardian of the maxims and 
mies of the Gallican Church. 

t The greatest number of thèse bodies, and the individuala 
who compose them, live in the belief that they are the guar- 
diana of the king, the protectors of the people, the mediators 
between the people and the kings, and that the kings cannot 
make any law in their kingdom which may not hâve under- 
gone their judgment and examination, and other assertions 
and ideas of this nature. (Mémoire addressed to Cardinal 
Bichelien by Marillac, the keeper of the seals, MS. de la 
Bibliothèque Impériale, Suppl. Franc, 98, fol. 91.) 

% The chancellors and keepers of the seal of Louis XIII. 
made use of thèse remarks, and other similar ones, towards 
the members of the parliament : " That if they forgot what 
they were, the king would not forget that hewas their master ; 
that it was not their business to meddle with affaira of state ; 
and that the king forbade them to assume the character of 
being his guardians." (See the Mémoires d* Orner Talon, 
throughout, and the edict of February, 1641. Becueil des an- 
tiennes Lois Françaises, t. xri., p. 529.) 
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with more pride and greatness than even during the 
Fronde : it then went so far as to believe itself superior 
to the States-General, and to put forward by the 
mouth of its heads this strange and bold paradox.* 

The impression which Louis XIV. received firom 
the troubles of his infancy rendered the least oppo- 
sition of the parliament odious to him at an early 
period. In 1655, when he was but seventeen years 
old, and had not yet assuraed the government, having 
lcarncd at Yincennes that the court, with ail its 
chambers assembled,t was deliberating on an edict, 

* After the convocation of the States-General in Mardi, 
1040, the parliament of Eouen wrote to that of Paris to ask 
whetber it ought or not to send some of its members to the 
•ssembly of the states. The opinion of the président De Mesmes, 
according to the statemcnt of a contemporary, was as follows : 
"M. de Mesmes said that the parliament had ncver sent 
deputies tliere, heing composed of the three estâtes; that 
they had precedence of rank over the States-General, being 
judges of that which was decreed in them, by having to verify 
it; that the States-General only acted on pétition, and 
spoke only by permission as subjects ; but that the parliament 
held a position above them, being as it were mcdiators be- 
tween the people and the king." (Journal d'Olivier dOr- 
messon, quot-ed by M. Chéruel in the treatise entitled, De 
F Administration de Louis XIV.> p. 44.) The court of ex- 
chequer decided, as the parliament of Paris, that it wotdd 
take no part in that assembly. In the States-General of 1614 
were seen, as deputies of the Tiers Etat, for the city of Paris, 
Robert Miron, président of the court of requests ; for the Sé- 
néchaussée of Lyons, Pierre Auatrein, président of the parlia- 
ment of Dombes ; aud for the bailliage of Touraine, Jacques 
Gauthier, councillor of the parliament of Britanny. 

t The parliament of Paris in the seventeenth century was 
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he came in his riding dress into the room of the 
palace, and followed up this cavalier entrance with 
Borne imperions orders, which is one of the traits of 
his life most frequently quoted, and which at once 
reveaJed the haughtiness of his character.* When 
he had taken the government in hand, he dealt some 
blows less rough, but with a more lasting effect, at 
the prérogatives of parliament. First, he suppressed 
the name of sovereign courts and officially replaced it 
by that of Superior Courts, he next abolished in ail 
the courts of the kingdom the power of making re- 
monstrances before registering the laws. Thiswas 
to spoil the parliament of its political part, and to 

composed of eleven chambers, namely, the grand chambre, in 
which the oldest councillors, and those who had worn the 
présidents cap, sat; a criminal court, commonly called la 
Townelle; a civil court; a court sitting during the re- 
eess ; two courts of requests ; and fîve courts of inquesta, 
formed of the youngest councillors. 

• The parliament decreed to make remonstrances upon an 
edict regarding finances, and the minister assumed that, a 
court of exchequer being established, it did not belong to 
parliament to meddle with that matter. The king started firom 
Vincenne8, entered parliament in his riding-dress, and whip 
in hand. He addressed the premier président, and said to 
him, " We know the troubles which your assemblies hâve 
prodaced ; I désire that you put a stop to those which you 
hâve commenced on the subject of my edicts. Monsieur le 
Premier Président, I forbid you to allow them ; and you," 
turning liimself towards the councillors of the courts of in- 
quests, <( I forbid you to require them." (Voltaire, JZUtoir* 
dm Parlement de Paris édition Beuchot, p. 276.) 
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confine it for the future within the circle of its judi- 
cial fonctions. Such was the object of the déclara- 
tion of February 24, 1673,* against which there was 
raised from the midst of that body, which was wounded 
in its most cherished rights,a protest which d'Aguesseaa 
admired, and which he calls the last cry of expiring 
liberty .f From that time to the end of the reign, that is 
to say , during forty-two years, there was not the ahadow 
of a remonstrance from the court ; ail the fresh edicts 
were inserted in its registers, and so rendered capable 
of exécution without discussion and without delay.J 

* We désire that our courts may hâve purely and simply to 
register our letters patent, without any modification, restrio- 
lions, or any clauses which could suspend or hinder their full 
and entire exécution ; and yet, should our courts, in delibe- 
rating upon the said letters, consider it necessary to make 
their remonstrances to us upon their contents, they shall 
be entered in the register, and the decree drawn up, not, 
however, till after the decree of registration shall baye been 
purely and simply given, and separately drawn up. . . . The 
remonstrances shall be made or presented to us within eight 
days by our courts of our loyal city of Paris, or other which 
shall be in the place of our résidence, and within six weekB by 
our other courts in the provinces. (Recueil des anciennes Lois 
Françaises, t. xix., p. 70.) 

f Œuvres complètes du Chancelier dCAguesseau, t. x., p. 16, 
édit. Pardessus. Thèse remonstrances, oelebrated in his time, 
bave never, as it appears, been published, and I hâve looked 
for them in vain. They are wanting in the registers of the 
parliament, which are preserved in the national archives. 

X See D'Aguesseau, Œuvres complètes, loc. cit The regis- 
tration of a law was acoounted perfect when the original 
soaled with the great seal, had been read before ail the 
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But this silence did not extinguish the political 
lifeof the parliament, which seized again, in a strik- 
ing manner, upon its liberty and power the day after 
the death of the great King. It annulled the will of 
Louis XIV. as seventy-two years before it had 
anntdled that of Louis XIII* It assumed again, 
and from that time preserved the venerated name of 
Sovereign court, which seemed to give it a claim to 
a ahare of the Sovereignty.f Its intervention in the 
affaira of State was more fréquent and decided than 
ever. It became aggressive and nsurping upon the 
weakened royalty, and the public opinion followed it 
in this bold career, attached to it by the very excess 
of its pretensions and its pride. The sole remaining 
one of ail the ancient institutions which the seven- 
teenth century had not despoiled of power and popu- 

chambers together, and oopied as a minute by the registrar 
of the parliament. This copy, made upon stamped sheets of 
paper, was the authentic act depoaited among what were called 
the minutes of the court The last transcription upon the 
register in parchment could be deferred at pleasure. 

• See the Histoire de France, of M. Henri Martin, t xiii., 
p. 360, and t. xvii., p. 143. 

t It was necessary for a thouaand reasons . . . . to dimi- 
nish the excessive authority of the principal bodies, under the 
pretence that their judgments were without appeal, and, as 
they speak, sovereign and final ; having gradually assumed 
the name of sovereign courts, they looked upon themselves as 
so many distinct and independent sovereignties. I made 
them understand that I would no longer endure their en- 
oroachments. (Œuvres de Louis XIV., t. i., p. 4.6.) 
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larity, it waa the légal chain, which, through the 
States-General, whose last convocation it promoted, 
led to the new order of things, in which it made its 
own disappearance. 
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" The beginner will do well to study Mr. Macaulay's plates 
and brief texts with care " — British Army Dispatch. 

MAC FABLANE— KISMET; or, The Doom of Turkey. By 
Charles Mac Fabxani, Esq., Author of " Constantinople in 
1828/' " Turkey and its Destiny," &c. 12mo. cloth, 6*. 

44 This book is compiled with judgment, and a roatured know- 
ledge of the value of its materials. It is a valuable, well-timed, 
and most entertaining volume." — Press. 

MAC FABLANE— THE CAMP OF 1853. With Hints on 
Military Matters for Ciriliana. By Charles Mao Faaaanb, Esq. 
12mo. sewed, U. 6VJ. 

11 As a souvenir of what is past, this work will be found a 
valuable addition to the library or drawing-room table." — 
British Army Dispatch. 



BOOM RECKNTLY PUBLISHED 

MESMERISM— WHAT IS MBSMERISM ? 

"Necinveniaturiate .... qui ariolossdsdtetur,eiobterTei 
somnia, atque auguria, nec nt mileftcnt, née incantetor, mec qui 
pythones consulat, nec divinoa, aut quant a mortuis veri- 
totem."— Vulo. 

12mo. aewed, 64. 

MTTCHELL— THE LIPE OF WALLENSTEIN, Duke of Fried- 
Und. By Lieut-CoL Mitchbll. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 
doth, 5t. 

" A work written with the feelings of a soldier, the principlea 
of a patriot, and the pénétration of a stateaman." — jttiam** 
HUtory qf Europe. 

# " wVshall be glad if we can convey to the reader any part of 
the pleasure which we hâve received ourserves front the pernaal 
of thia work."— Time*. 

NOLAN— CAVALRY ; its History and Tactict. By Captain L. B. 
Nolan, 15th Hassan. WithColoured Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
halfbound, 10*. 6rf. 

" A weU written and well digestcd book, fufl of interestôag 
facts and valuable suggestions."— Daily Netoê. 

" The most masterly, and the moat attractive book which haï 
been written on Cavalry. It is an important contribution to 
military science." -Morning Po$L 

"We know no book — we believe there is none — which will 
adequately supply the place of this. To those belonging to thia 
arm of the service, Captain Nolan's book is indispensable; to 
memben of ail arms it may be userai ; while, from the rich rond 
of interesting anecdote with which it abounds, it will attract and 
delight the gênerai reader." — Indian Maif. 

OGILVY— A BOOK OF HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY. Poemsand 
Ballads, with Prose Introduction, descriptive of the Mannen and 
Superstitions of the Scottlsh Highlanden. By Mrs. D. Oeii»yr. 
With numerous Illustrations by Dalziel, from Dnwings by M'Ian. 
1 voL feap. 4to., handsomely bonnd in doth, gilt edgee, 12*. 

" It is impossible not to go on reading and reading. The book 
is charming in a word. * * * Short as the extract perforée 
is, it will serve to show the natural and pathetic sweetness and 
the délicate poetical quality of this delightful writer."— Morning 
Chronicle. 



BT THOMAS BOSWORTH. 

OGILVY— TRADITIONS OP TUSCANT, INVERSE; andOther 
Poems. By Mrs. D. Ogilty. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6t. 

" It it no mean praise to the présent volume to say it fully 
bears out the promise contained in the *Book of Highland 
Minstrelsy.' It is the gennine uttcrance of a soûl which, having 
felt and seen for itself, bas found an inward necessity of grring 
metrical expression to imaginative thought." — Weekiy Newe. 

REVEALED ECONOMY (THE) OF UEAYEN AND EABTH. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

"Contains much powerful thought and able writing." — 
Literary Gazette. 

" A very thoughtful work on the design of the Gospel, and the 
future condition of Chrâtianity."— EnçHth Xeview. 

REYNOLDS—THE STANDARD COOK. Containing upwards of 
Seven Hundred Practical Receipts in Cookery, and One Hundred 
in Confectionary. To which is added, Bottling of Fruits and 
Juices, Home-made Wines, Distilling, Pickling, and Preserving. 
With an Appendix, containing the Duties of the Steward, House- 
ceeper, and Man Cook; and other Information necessary to be 
known by every Mistress of a Family and Servant. By Robert 
Rkynolds, Cook to His Grâce the Duke of Portland. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 7«. 6<f. 

RIFLE (The) ; Its Uses and Advantages in War, in the Volnnteer 
Service, and in Sporting Pursuits; with Observations upon the 
Nature, the Power, and the Relative Economy of the varions kinds 
of Projective Weapons. Dedicated to the Metropolitan Rifle Club. 
By Long Rangs. 8vo. sewed, lt. 6<£ 

ROBERTSON'S WORKS, induding the History of Scotland, the 
History of Charles the Fifth, and the History of America. 6 vols. 
8vo. cloth, £3 3*. ; and in variou* bindings. 

ROSE'S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
12 vols. 8vo. cloth, £4 14t. (kf.; and in various bindings. 

%* This is the only Biographical Dictionary having any 
pretension to completeness, which bas been published since 
Chalmers't in 1812. It is a very carefully edited work. 



BOOKS RECBKTLY PUBLISHED 

BPECTATORr-THE SPECTATOR. A New Edition, with Bio- 
graphies! and Critical Préface, and Explanatory Notes. To be 
eompleted in Four Volumes. Square, fcap. 8vo., each 2t. 64. 
sewed, or 3#. cloth. 

THE SPECTATOR is also publishing in Twenty Monthly Parti, 
priée 6£ each. 

SCHMID— À HUNDRED TALES FOR CHILDREN. Translated 
From the German of Christoph Von SchmicL By Francis B. 
Wblls, Rector of Woodchurch, Kent. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6<f. 

"A good collection of fables, apologues, &c, by a writer 
deserredly popular — to be recommended." — Atkmœum. 

" Incidents, accidents, natural phenomena, thrown into the 
form of little narratives, designed to impress useful lessons npon 
children, at the same time thiat interest is excited by the taie." — 
Spectator. 

•• This book, we are told in the Translatons Préface, is ' nsed 
as a lesson and reading-book in the schools of Bavaria ;' and we 
think it would be a great iraprovement if some snch plan were 
adopted in English schools, for ail classes. We recommend the 
clergy to make an experiment with this volume in their parochial 
schools. We hâve an idea that the reading aloud of such taies 
would be found to produce a better style of reading in our 
schools." — EnglUh Churchman. 

SPICER-SIGHTS AND SOUNDS ; the Mystery of the Day. 
Comprising a History of the American "Spirit" Manifestations, 
from their Origio to the Présent Time. By Henry Spicsa, Esq. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 9*. 

" A remarkable and interesting work." — Atlas. 

" Mr. Spicer's work is a History of the American " Spirit " 
Manifestations. It is one of the fairest books we hâve ever met 
with ; the Author détails the phenomena as he himself wit- 
nessed them, and gives ail the authenticated accounts of the 
manifestations he has collected." — Court Journal. 



SPICER— FACTS AND FANTASIES ; A Sequel to " Sights and 
Sound*." By Hbnbt Spicee, Esq. 8vo. sewed, 2*. 



BY THOMAS BOSWORTH. 

STOWE— UNCLE TOM'S CAB1N. By Harriet Bbboher 
Stowb. "The Author's Edition " of this most talented and popular 
American Novel, containing a Préface by the Authoress, written 
expressly for this Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6df. 

Mrs. Stowc has a direct interest in the sale of this Edition , 
and it is the only one printed in this country which U authorised 
by her. 

8T0WE— A KEY TO UNCLE TOM'S CABIN : By Harriet 
B eecher Stowe. Presenting the Original Facts and Documents 
npon which the Story is founded. Together with Corroborative 
Statements ▼erifying the truth of the Work. 12mo. cloth, 
3#.6<Z, 

THIERSCH— THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Vol. I.— The Church in the Apostolic Age. By Henry W. J. 
Thiersch, Doctor of Philosophy and Theology. Tran&lated from 
the German by Thomas Carlyme» Esq., of the Scottish Bar. 
12mo. cloth, 6#. 

" In his earlier works Dr. Thiersch had shown powers of no 
ordinary kind ; sound scholarship, a reverential mind, a just and 
discriminating appréciation of doctrines and principles, a candid 
spirit and a clear style. His * His tory of the Church of the 
Apostolic Age/ which appeared in Germany in the early part of 
this year, is the first division of a larger work on ' The Ancient 
Christian Church/ and I earnestly hope that it will be tranelated 
into English, for it is a learned and instructive work." — Rev. T* 
JT. Arnold in the TheologicalCritic. 

Vol. H. is in préparation. 

TRIVIER— AN EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPAL MOTIVES 
which Induced me to LEAVE THE CHURCH OF ROME. By 
C. L. Trivier, fbrmerly a Roman Catholic Priest. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Bushby. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6a. 

" To those who are wavcring, if they will read at ail and judge 
for themselves, the value of this book is past ail calculation. It 
has been very carefully translated by Mrs. Bushby, and is well 
worthy of a large circulation/ 1 — Beir$ Weekly Menenger, 

"This little book, written by a man of the most extensive 
theological reading, is a compendium which we cannot too hifchly 
praise."— Britannia. 



BOOKS KECBKTLY P0BLI8HED 

TUPPER-HALF A DOZEN BALLAD8 ABOUT AUSTRALIA. 
By Martin P. Tuppse. 12mo. sewed, price 6<f. 

THIN08 TO COME. A Prophétie Ode on Topica of Instant 
and Extraordinary Interest. By Martin F. Tuppkr. 8vo., la. 

WEST INDIE8— THE BRIT1SH WEST INDIA COLONIES 
in Connexion with Slarery, Emancipation, &c. By a Rendent in 
the West Indies for Thirteen years. With an Introduction and 
Concluding Remarks by a late Stipendiary Magistrate in Jamaica. 
Second Edition, 8vo. sewed, la, 

WHITE— A LEAF OF A CHRISTMAS TREE. From the Germa*. 
Edited by the Rev. F. Gilbert Wbitb, M.A. With Five Anattatie 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2*. 6tL 

u PrettOy written and prettily illustrated."— Guardian. 

WILLIS— A SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
on Board an American Frigate. By N. Parker Willis. Square 
feap. 8to., well printed, and containing upwarda of 300 pages, If. BeL 
sewed, and 2a. cloth, 

" An exceedingly clcver and amuaing book." — Standard. 
" The pictures of life in Gonstantinople are perfect" — Criiic. 
"Light and sparkling pietnres of the wanderings of the 
Author."— Toltis** Paper. 

WIUiMOTT-^-THE PLEASURES, OBJECTS, and ADVAN- 
TAGES of LITERATURE. By the Rev. Robert Arib Wiiamott, 
Incumbent of Bearwood, and Author of "Lires of the Sacred 
Poets," " Jeremy Taylor, a Biography," &c &Cm Second Edition» 
revised. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5t. 

"An elegantly written and agreeable book, espedally well 
adapted for reading by snatches, when leisure disposes \he nriad 
to seek for diversion rather than to engage in study." — Spectaior* 

** It may be read over and over again, and will always impart 
tome new delight," — Gentleman'* Magazine. 

WILLMOTT— PREC10US STONES : Aids to Reflection from 
Prose Write» of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. By the Rer. 
Robert Aris Wlllmott. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. i>t. 



BT THOMAS BOSWOBTH. 

WILLMOTT— POEM3. By the Rev. Robert A&is Willmott, 
Incombent of Bearwood. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth 4*. 

" Mr. Willmott'i descriptions are élégant, his illostrations fall 
of fancy ; the pleasing moral which he draws *rom the produc- 
tions of nature and the works of Providence are such as show the 
prevailing associations of a good and thoughtful mind : there is, 
too, a clasaical tone and feeling pervading the whole composition, 
which shows equally the scholar and the poet." — Gentleman' m 
Magazine. 

WOLF— THE POETS OP THE WOODS. Twelve. Pictnres of 
Bnglish Song Birds, executed in Colours in the beat style of Litho- 
graphy. From Drawings by Joseph Wolf. With Poetical 
Descriptions selected from the best Àuthors. Small 4to. cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 15#., or morocco gilt, £1 5«. 

11 A volume gracefuUy planned and tastefuUy executed. The 
illustrations are among the best spécimens of printing in colours 
which hâve been produced." — Athenaum. 

" Delightful to look at, more delightful to read ; full of high 
poetry, like Prospero's Island, with its sights and sweet sounds, 
•which give delight and hurt not. Nothing can be more faithful 
to nature than the delineations of the twelve songsters of our 
flelds and woods. In form, colour, and attitude they are admir- 
able, full oflife, and glittering in their daintily hued plumage. 
"We recommend ail our readers to this very agreeable book, in 
which the painter and the poet are both summoned to do justice 
to thèse our brilliant company of singing birds — the opéra trovp* 
of nature." — Jforotng Chronicle. 

M The drawings to this beautiful book hâve been furnished by 
Mr. Wolf, already well known for paintiogs of birds, showing an 
nnusual araount of knowledge of their habits, aud feeling for their 
colour and form. Thèse illustrations are marked by a graceful 
and poetical treatment of the accessories. It is due to the 
engravers also — the Messrs. Hanhart — to say, that printing in 
colour has scarcery ever been more delicately or clearly donc 
Besides the pictures, there is a collection of poetical passages, 
referring to each of the birds thus painted, and thèse aiso hâve 
been judiciously selected and with great taste. It is a very 
creditable volume to ail concerned in it." — Guardian. 

" The work îs in the nature of a eento, or collection of ettracts, 
and thèse are the sweetest eztant. The pîctured illustrations of 
the little minstrels of the woods are worthy of their literary con- 
nexion in every respect. They are eminently beautiful — almost 
nnique. Printed in colours after water colour drawings, by Mr. 
Wolf, they suggest the idea of the perfection of art in the repré- 
sentation of nature. As a drawing-room volume, therefore, this 
work, from its intrinsic mérita, as well as its attractive form, will 
be a most acceptable prêtent." — Observer, 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BT T. BOSWOBTH. 
WORTLEY— " BT CETERA." By the Lady Em mslinb Stuart 

WoBTLBT. P(Mt 8vO. cloth, 10t. 6<f. 

WORTLEY— THE SLAVE, and Other Poems, Englisb and 
Spanish. By the Lady Emmbunb Stuart Wortlry. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2t. ûd. 

WYNNE— THREE ORIGINAL PLATS. Tricks for the Times ; 
Napoléon the Fïrst's First Love ; The Àdvocate of Durango. By 
John Wynnb. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5t. 

" Thèse plays show the ability and taste of the writer." — Pot*. 

YOUNG Traveller— A Young Traveller'a Journal of a Tour in 
North and South America. With Sixteen Ulastrations. 12mo. 
cloth gilt, 6>. 

" This is the work of a young lady, cousin to the Marchioness 
of Drogheda, to whom it is dedicated. It.is well written, and 
the observations it contains on men, manners, and tbings, indi- 
cate a surprising precocity. The profuse engravings, too, with 
which it is illustrated, are from the pencil of the same ingénions 
young personage. North America, the ' States/ New Orléans, 
Mexîcan Cities, and West Indian Islands, are dealt with in the 
most o£F-hand and familiar manner ; and we must admit that we 
hâve met with many works of the kind, by older and far more 
experienced persons, which were not half so agreeably and taste- 
rully written. The young lady describes what she saw .very 
prettily and distinctly."— JthetUBum. 

In the Prett, 

And will Shortly Appear, 

THE HISTORY OF THE FORMATION AND PROGRESS 

OF THB 

14 TIERS ETAT;" or, THIRD ESTATE IN FRANCE. 

By Augustin Thierry. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo. 
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